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EFFECTS OF THE ADMINISTRATION'S FISCAL 
YEAR 198-1 BUDGET ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 



WKDNKSDAV, MARCH 9, 19s:{ 

House ok Representatives, 

Task Forck on Entitlements, 

UncontholLAbles and Indexing; 

Commiti ee on the Budget, 

Washington: _£>.<S 

The task force met, pursuant to notice, at &:40 a.m., in room 
ZliU. Ray burn House Office Building, Hon. Brian J. Donnelly 
(chairman of the task force) presiding. - 

Mr: Donnelly, the Task Force on Entitlements, Uncontrolla- 
ble*, and Indexing meets this morning to consider the President's 
proposals for means-tested entitlement programs for fiscal year 
1<JX4, with special emphasis on their effect on children and youth. 

I am pleased this morning to welcome Linda McMahon, Asso- 
ciate Commissioner for Family- Assistance, and Robert Leard, 
Acting Administrator of the Food and Nutrition Service at the De- 
partment of Agriculture. , 

I look forward to their presentations of the President s funding 
requests, and their explanation of the reasoning behind the fund- 
ing levels, they, request. _ „ . , . 

Also scheduled to testify this morning is Hon. Ted We_i_ss } _ -hair- 
man of the Government Operations Subcommittee on. Intergovern- 
mental Relations and- Human Resources, and a panel of organiza- 
tion representatives. I also look forward to -their analysis and^ cri- 
tique of the priorities set forth in the President's fiscal year 1984 
budget. _ _ 

Once again, the administration is proposing cuts in the means- 
tested entitlement programs. In aid to families with dependent 
children, they propose savings of $(Hi(i_ million in fiscal year 11)84 
which will result in a benefit reduction of 10 percent from fiscal 
year 198:3 levels. . _. ... _ ----- ... 

These reductions would come on top of reductions of *h.l._bil_lion 
for 11)82-85 already enacted during the last 2 years. The President 
proposes to achieve these savings through a variety of proposals: 
Mandatory workfare; including all related adults and children in 
the AFDC assistance unit; prorating shelter and utility costs in 
shared households; terminating the parental benefit when the 
youngest child reached IB; reforming child support enforcement. 

In the area of food and nutrition, the administration proposes 
total outlays of $16.3 billion, a decrease of $1.5 billion below fiscal 
year 1983 funding. This reduction would result primarily from a 

(1) 



riecroaso of $1.1 billion in the food stamps program and $400 mil- 
lion in child nutrition: . 

These cuts are in. addition to the..$iL2 billion of cuts already irri- 
P r^.Tn he food r stam P Program for fiscal year 1982-85, and cuts 
ol|M billion in funding for child nutrition for fiscal year 1982-85 
Food stamps reductions will be achieved in several ways: Estab- 
lishing a standard deduction of $110 per month to replace the cur- 
rent standard shelter deduction; establishing a new earnings deduc- 
tion of $7.;j per month for recipients working full timej requiring 
that individuals living together participate as a single food stamp 
household; reducing the allowable State error rate from 4 percent 
to H percent; delaying the cost-of-living adjustment for 6 months; 
imposing mandatory workfare. 

In the area of child nutrition, the administration proposes reduc- 
tions Qljfm million in fiscal year 1984 and $1.15 billion in fiscal 
year WM-bb. They are resubmitting a proposal to block grant th<> 
summer food program, child care food program, and school break- 
last programs, reducing funding by nearly 30 percent below the 
current policy level: . 

They propose to delay COLA's by (> months, and to level fund the 
WIC program for_women, infants and children, at $1.1 billion for 
fiscal year 1 984. This will result in a 5 percent caseload reduction. 

1 he effect of past cuts has been devastating, and will continue to 
be devastating on our children. There is no question that this com- 
mittee and this Congress must act now to reduce the unprecendent- 
ed budget deficit- The question facing this committee is twofold* 
ivirst, are the administration's proposals for further cuts in these 
children s programs fair? Second, are they effective in reducing the 
deficit? Huge cuts in these programs over the past 2 years have not 
resulted in a balanced budget, .as promised, but rather in the big- 
gest deficits in our history. Why should we now believe that fur- 
ther cuts will reduce the deficit? 

Testifying first this morning is Linda McMahon, the Associate 
Commissioner for the Office of Family Assistance, Department of 
Health and Human Services. Ms. McMahon, we welcome you this 
morning. 



STATEMENT OK LINDA S. McMAHON, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER 
OFFICE OF FAMILY ASSISTANCE, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
AND HUMAN SERVICES, ACCOMPANIED BY MICHAEL tfe MAAR, 
DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF POLICY AND EVALUATION 
Ms. McMahon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to be here. I have with me Michael de Maar, who is the 
Director of my Olfice of Policy and Evaluation. 

I am happy to be here to discuss the impact and fairness of the 
administration s fiscal year 1984 proposals for the aid to families 
with dependent children program. 

Mr. Chairman, currently there are widespread misperceptions 
and misrepresentations of this administration's program to help 
the needy. These false impressions are based primarily on a lack of 
understanding about what we have done and what we are trying to 
do. I would like to briefly describe the progress we have made so 
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far. Then I will discuss our budget proposals Tor fiscal year 1984, 
particularly in terms of their impact on children:. 

Over the last 2 years, we have made far-reaching changes in the 
AFDC program, the basic federally assisted, cash welfare program 
for families wi'h children. . Through provision of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 and the Tax Equity, and Fiscal 
Responsibility Act of 1982, we have improved the progranxby re- 
quiring that all income and resources available to a family be con- 
sidered in determining its need for assistance; by targeting scarce 
resources to those with the greatest need; by strengthening work 
requirements and improving .employ ability of recipients; and by im- 
proving administration of the, program. 

In the first year following the enactment of OBRA, we achieved 
savings of $737 million. These savings were realized in spite of in- 
creases in need or payment standards by 25. States; and delayed im- 
plementation of some of the most significant OBRA provisions. 

In terms of administrative costs, in the year following UpKA, 
these costs grew much more slowly than in the_?revious year. 
While administrative costs increased 12 percent in fiscal year 1981, 
they increased only 3,5 percent in fiscal year 1982, substantially 
less than the fiscal year 1982 inflation rate of 6.1 percent. 

The AFDC caseload decreased by 267,000 cases or 7 percent as a 
result of OBRA. While it is too early to measure the impact of 
TEFRA we do not expect it to have as significant an impact on 
program administration, budget or caseload as OBRA did, although 
we expect it to achieve savings of approximately $97 million. 

More important than the savings realized, however, we believe 
that over the last 2 years the program has boen significantly im- 
proved. For example, prior to OBRA there was a permanent and 
substantial disregard of earned income with no limit on the 
amount of gross income a family could have and still receive assist- 
ance. In every State, a family of four could stay on the rolls with 
an adult working full time at the minimum wage. In 15 states, a 
family of four could stay on the rolls with earnings over $15,000 
ner vear. We believe that when a family has sufficient income tr 
meet its basic needs, as defined by the State-set standard of need, it 
is not the role of the Federal Government to supplement that fam- 
ily's income. __. , . 

When Congress enacted the $30 and one-third earned income dis- 
regard in 1967, it was intended to encourage welfa-e recipients to 
work. In fact, however, this did not occur. The Percentage of work- 
ing welfare mothers remained constant between 1967 and_lJ/.J at 
about 14 percent. In 1967, 33 percent of case closings were due to 
v earnings In 1979, only about 8 percent of case closings.were due to 
earnings. We believe that, when social welfare policy has been 
shown to be ineffective in achieving its goals, it is time tor a 
change. And so when this administration took office, we proposed 
limiting the earned income disregard__to 4 months and setting a 
ttross income limit for welfare recipients. . 

Manv predicted that as a result cf these changes working we - 
fare recipients would quit their jobs to remain eligible. ro_r assist- 
ance The information we are receiving from States shows that this 
iust isn't the case. About 10 States, including New Jersey and Illi- 
nois and Los Angeles County are reporting that a very low per- 
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centage of former .working recipients are returning to the rolls. 
Their figures include individuals who would normally be expected 
to return to the rolls because they involuntarily had their hours of 
work reduced or lost their jobs. But rather, than rely on the infor- 
mation in jus* 10 States, we how have underway a national study 
by a well-known independent contractor. The study wiil assess 
major work-related changes including the extent to which working 
recipients who lost eligibility return to the rolls and the impact of 
the and one-third earned income disregard on work effort. We 
expect the results of this study to be available within a few weeks. 

Another area of major program improvement over the last 2 
years has been in work activities for AFDC applicants and recipi- 
ents. Under OBRA, States Were permitted to establish, community 
work experience programs, work supplementation programs, and 
WIN demonstrations. Under TEFRA, States were permitted to re- 
quire participation in job search by both applicants and recipients: 
Thirty-four States have implemented at least one of these work 
programs which help move able-bodied recipients off the welfare 
rolls: 

Twenty- five States have implemented or plan to implement 
CWEP under the current optional provision. The preliminary re- 
sults are very promising. For example, Oklahoma, New York, 
North Carolina, and West Virginia indicate that 20 to 30j)ercerit of 
their CWEP participants are entering employment. Sponsors have 
found CWEP to be a good way to provide necessary public services 
in a period of budgetary constraint. Participants are endorsing the 
program because it provides training, potential job leads, improved 
emplpyability, maintenance of existing job skills and improved 
morale and self-esteem. As on? participant from Massachusetts 
said, "Its better than just welfare. I really liked the way they got 
right to work on helping me." 

_ Several States are reporting high rates of voluntary participa- 
tion: This is additional evidence that participants believe the pro : 
gram is beneficial. ' 

In States which have implemented strong work requirements, we 
have seen major reductions in welfare dependency. Programs that 
incorporate job search and mandate participation by employable 
individuals have achieved major caseload reductions through both 
job placements and deterrence. For example, in Massachusetts, 
where the program requires immediate job search by applicants, 12 
percent of the. participants found work in the first few months of 
the program. In Michigan, there are high placement levels in spite 
of a high jobless rate: The State is seeing 2,000 case closures per 
month due to employment, twice as high as 2 years ago. 

In summary, we believe that the. changes made over the last 2 
years are a significant step toward this administration's goals of re- 
storing the AFDC program to its. proper, place as a temporary pro- 
gram of 1 ast rosor t, and amending Federal spending patterns to 
recognize budgetary constraints at all levels of government. 
_ t me ass u r e you tha tin ma king subs tan tia 1 p rogress toward 
these goals the social safety net remains intact: Our program for 
change has been carefully targeted at families that had other 
means of support but used AFDC as an income supplement. Assist- 
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ahce is still there lor families who have no option but to rely on 

W Our' proposals for fiscal year 1984 reinforce the program im- 
provements of the last 2 years and continue to insure that welfare 
is there for those who need it. I. would like to briefly uesenbe our 

fiscal vear 19K4 proposals which have budget impact 

Several of our proposals are designed to further strengthen work 
requirements and improve the emplpyability of recipients. Th.s ad- 
ministration believes that all able-bodied individuals who request 
assistance should be involved in some type of work-related activitj 

'^'proP^etl'reauire that all applicants who are able to work 
be required to begin a job search as soon as they apply or assist- 
ance that those who cannot find employment must actively partici- 
pate 'in a community Work experience program, work supplementa- 
tion program or program of grant diversion in order to increase 
their employability through actual work experience; that sanctions 
be applied against recipients who voluntarily terminate their em- 
oyment or reduce their hours of employment without good cause; 
and that States be permitted to require parents of children age •! to 
t) to participate in Work activities provided that child care is availa- 

b ' We also have two proposals to insure that, in determining a fam- 
ily's need for assistance, all sources of income available to he 
family are considered. We propose to require that all parents and 
™ siblings living with an AFDC child be included in the ass.st- 
^ unit. This win put an end to the current pract.ee whereby 
families exclude members with income from the assistance unit in 
order to maximize benefits. It also recognizes that primary respon- 
sibility for support resides with the nuclear family and not with 

th A?paTof- e fhe process of defining the assistance unit we also 
propose to discontinue assistance to an employable parent or other 
Staler relative when the youngest AFDC. child reaches age 1, 
At that point, We believe the caretaker relative is sufficiently free 
from child care responsibilities to enable him or her to pursue em- 
ployment In addition, by removing the caretaker relative from a,- 
sistance shortly' before the youngest AFDC chi d loses ehg.b.hty, 
assistance is phased out rather than suddenly cut oil. 

In the area of retargeting assistance, there are two proposals 
which serve to limit eligibility to those who are in need and not in 
a position to provide for themselves. - - ■ . 

First we propose to require States to reduce the portion of tne 
AFDC grant for shelter and utilities for any assistance unit sharing 
k household With others: When individiia Js ..Share a nousehold 
economies of scale result. Our proposal seeks ,to_ recognize that I .ct 
thereby eliminating excess benefits to recipients who share a 

h0 0* h ^d propS fbr targeting a^stance is to eliminate pay- 
ments to children whose parent is absent solely due to employ- 
ment-related activities. In these cases, the parent has not deserted 
toe 1am il .the family tie continues, and the support obligation re- 



mains. 
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The proposal, would correct the current inequity that exists in 
P ian y_States where .if a^ parent leaves home to work . or look for a 
job, the iamily would be ineligible for assistance: This provision 
. parallels a provision enacted last year which eliminates payments 
to children whose parent is absent solely due to performance of 
aeti v e d u ty in a u h j f o r rri ed service. 

The overriding concern in developing these proposals was not to 
reach a particular ..level of reduction in AFDC spending. In fact, a 
number of proposals over the past 2 years and again this year, 

..Our concern is. to give AFDC children and their families the kind 
of help that really helps in the long run. More money, by itself, is 
only a short-term solution:. We believe that the way to help chil- 
d re n is to he lp fa milies ac hi e ye self-sufficiency and give up their 
welfare dependency, to restore the idea that it is not OK to stay on 
welfare if you are capable of self-support. 

For those who are forced to rely on assistance, we are committed 
to establishing an equitable welfare system capable of targeting 
scarce resources where the need is the greatest. Our fiscal year 
1!)S4 proposals are designed to promote self-sufficiency and insure 
fair and equitable treatment of those who must rely on assistance. 

For example, our proposal with the greatest budget impact is the 
proposal that nonexempt individuals-participate in specified work 
activities such a^ job search and CWEP. We believe that if work is 
available, the able-bodied applicant or recipient should take the 
paycheck rather than the welfare check. Welfare will still be there 
where it is needed, but self-support should not be regarded as an 
option. A wage-earning member of society acquires a sense of digni- 
ty, self-worth, and confidence that no amount of welfare can pro- 
vide. More important, however, is the example that parents set for 
their children when they. become- actively engaged in pursuing al- 
t e r n a'ives to we Ifar e reliance. Through job search r equ irements 
and CWEP assignments, we believe we are providing the kind of 
help that dependent children need in the long run. 

By allowing States to operate grant diversion programs that 
en able them to use the AFDC gra n t to sub s idize publi c o r private 
sector jobs, they will be using the welfare benefit to help pay a 
wage on a job rather than to pay a recipient to be idle. 

As you know, this is a period of severe Federal budgetary con- 
straints. One of the major goals of this administrations welfare 
policy is to target our scarce resources to those with the greatest 
need. But we must insure at the same time, that in determining 
eligibility and benefit amount, families in similar circumstances 
are treated equitably. 

Many of. the changes enacted over the past 2 years were intended 
to insure that, regardless of the level of spending for AFDC, all of a 
family's income and resources are considered in determining their 
need for assistance. If a family With other income or resources re- 
ceives assistance, we do not believe that it is fair that they receive 
the same- benefit as a family that has no other income and re- 
sources. Two of our .fiscal year 1984 proposals that I briefly de- 
scribed earlier address this inequity which currently exists in the 
welfare system. 
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The first of these- is our proposal to require prorating the >porti< 
Aw APlV' hi < Ht for shelter and utilities when an Af* DC fami . 
:i tZii wS other individuals. This »rop ? 

BBBBB 

budgetary crisjs sea , ; f AFDC , the program must.be 

?rSfr^li5 for^epend^t children, not one that m.* 

the welfare syst^n 

And tor those wn o n individuals with fairness and equity, 

m %Tl^ ^^- I -ill be happy to answer your ques- 

tions. _____ ( . 

[Testimony resumes on p. l-M.. . . , - r .-, 
[The prepared statement of Ms. McMahon follows:] 
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l v KKi*AHKi) STATKMKNT OK LlNDA S. McMAHON 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Task Force: 

thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the impact 
"and fairness of the Administration's FY 1984 proposals for the Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) program. 

Mr. Chaifinan; currently there are widespread misperceptions and 
misrepresentations of this Administration's nrcgram to help the needy. These 
false impressions are based primarily on a lack of understanding about what we 
have done and what we are trying to do. I would like to briefly describe the 
-repress v*? nave made so far. Then I will discuss cur budget proposals for FY 
1984, particularly in terms of their impact on children. 



Over the last two years we ha\*e made far-reaching changes in the AFDC program, 
the basic federally-assisted cash welfare program for families with children. 
Through provisions of the Otniibus Budget Reconciliation Act (OBRA) nf 1981; and 
the Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility Act (TEFRA) of 1982 we^ have unproved 
the program: 

by requiring that all inccme and resources available to a family be 
considered in determining its need for assistance; 
by targeting scarce resources to those with the greatest need; 
by strengthening work requirements and improving ,anployability of 
recipients; and 
■ by improving administration of the program. 
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in the first year following the ehactront of OBRA, we achieved savings of $737 
million. These savings were realized in spite of: 

• increases in need or payment standards by 25 States; and 

• delayed implementation of seme of the most significant OBRA 
provisions. 

ir. teens of administrative costs, in the year following OBRA these costs grev 
much more slowly than in the previous year. While administrative costs 
increased 12 percent "in FY 1981, they increased only 3.5 percent in FY 1982, 
substantially less than the FY 1982 inflation rate of 6.1 percent. 

the AH* caseload decreased Dy 267,000 cases or 7 percent as a result of 
OBRA. 

While it is too early to measure the impact of TEFRA, we do not ex^ct it to 
have as significant an impact on program administration, budget or caseload as 
OBRA did, although we expect it to achieve savings of approximately $97 
million. 

More important than the swings realized, however, we relieve that .over the 
last two years the program has Deer, sigr.if icantly proved. For example, 
prior to OBRA there was a pe^nent ari substantial disregard of earned income 
with no limit or. the arcunt of. gross income « family could have and still 
receive assistance. In every State, a family of four could stay on the rolls 
with an ilult working full-Eire Sf the minimi wage. In 15 States, a family 
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of four could stay on the rolls with earnings over $15,000 per year. We 
Lxlieve that when a family has sufficient income to meet Its basic needs, as 
cfcfined by the State-set standard of need, it is not the role of the Federal 
Government to supplement that family's income. 

When Congress enacted the S30 and 1/3 earned income disregard in J 9 67, it was 
intended to encourage welfare recipients to work, in fact, however, this did 
not occur. The percentage of working welfare mothers remained constant 
between 1967 and 1979 at about 14 percent. In 1967, 33 percent of case, 
closings were due to earnings. In 1979, only about 8 percent of case closings 
were due to earnings. We believe that, when social welfare policy has beer.-; 
shown, tn be inef tect ive in achieving its goals, it is time for a change. And 
so when this Administration took office, we proposed limiting the earned 
income disregard to four months aba* setting a gross income limit for welfare, 
recipients. 

Many predicted that as a result of these changes working welfare recipients 
would quit their jobs to remain eligible for assistance. The information we 
are receiving from States shows that this just isn't the case. About 10 
States, including New Jersey and Illinois, and L.A. County are reporting that 
a very low percentage of f b rme r wc irk i hg recipients are returning to the rolls. 
Their figures include individuals who would normally be expected to return to 
the rolls because they involuntarily had their hours of work reduced or lost 
their jobs. But rather than rely on the information in just 10 States, we now 
have underway a national study by a well know independent contractor. The 
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study will assess major wort-related Ganges including the extent to uhich 
working recipients who lost eligibility return to the rolls and the iirpact of 
thu $50 1/3 earned lr.cone disregard on work effort. We expect the results 
of this study to be available within a few weeks. 

Another area of major prog ra-n urprovement over the last two years has been in 
work activities for AFDC applicants and recipients^ Under OBKA, States were 
permitted to establish Community Work Experience Programs (CWEPs), work 
suppler*? r.t at ion programs, and WIN demonstrations. Under TEFRA, States were 
permitted to require participation ir job search by both applicants and 
recipients. Thirty-four States have implemented at least one of these work 
prajium? which help mow able-bodied recipients off the welfare rolls. 

Twenty- Ewe States have implemented or plan to implement CWEP ur.de r the 
current c tional provision. The preliminary results are very promising. For 
example: 



• Oklahoma. New York, North Carolina arri west Virginia indicate that 20 
to 30 percent of their CWEP participants are entering employment. 

• Sponsors have tound CWEP to be a good way to provide necessary public 
services in a period of budgetary constraint. 

• Participants are endorsing the program because it provides training, 
potential job leads, improved employability , maintenance of existing 
job rfdlls and improved morale and self-esteem: As one participant 
frcm Massachusetts said. "It's better than just welfare. I really 
liked the way they got right to work on helping me." 
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Several States are reporting high rates of voluntary participation. 
This is additional evidence that participants believe the program is 
benef icial . 



In States which have implemented strong work requirements we have seen major 
reduction*, in welfare dependency. Programs that incorporate job search and 
mandate participation by employable individuals have achieved major caseload 
reactions through both job placements and deterrence. For example: 

• In Massachusetts; where the program requires immediate job search, by 
applicants, 12 percent of the participants found wcrk in the first few 
months of the prcgram. 

° in Michigan, there are high placement levels in spite of a high 

]obi#.r.s rate. The State is seeing 2000 case closures per month due 
to ^Jloymer.t., twice as high as two years ago. 

ir. sundry, we believe that the changes made over the last two years are a 
significant step towards this Administration's goals of: 

• Restoring the KFDC program to its proper place as a temporary program 
of last resort; 

» Amitrdirrj Federal spending patterns to recognize budgetary 
constraints at all levels of government. 
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Let me assure you that in making substantial progress towards these goals the 
social safety net remains intact. Our program for change has been carefully 



income supplement. Assistance is still there fo». families who have no option 
but to rely on welfare. 

Our proposals for FY 1984 reinforce the program improvements of the last two 
y^ars and continue to ensure that welfare is there for those who need it. I 
would like to briefly describe our FY 1984 proposals which have budget 
impact . 

Several of <xjr proposals are designed to further strengthen work requirements 
arii improve the enployab'i 1 i ty of recipients. This Administration believes 
that all abl£?d-bodi>*i individuals who request assistance should be involved in 
some type of wo -relate 5 activity fron the day they apply. We propose: 

° to require that all applicants who are able to work be required to 
begin a job ^arch as Soon as they *pply for assistance; 

° that those who cannot find emplcyment must actively participate in a 
Community Wort Experience Program, work supplementation program or 
program of grant diversion in order to increase their employability 
thrrjugh actual work experience; 

that sanctions be applied against recipients who voluntarily terminate 
their employment of reduce their hours of employment without good 
cause, ard; 



targeted at families that had other means of support but used AFDC as an 
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■ that States fce pennitted to naquire parents of children age 3 to 6 to 
participate in work activities provided childcare is available. 

We also nave two proposals to ensure .hat, in determining a family's need for 
assistance, all sources of inoone available to the family are considered. We 
propose to require that all parents and minor siblings living with an AFDC 
child be included in the assistance unit. Thii will put an e nd to the current 
practice whereby families exclude members with income from the assistance unit 
in :>rder to maximize benefits. It also recognizes that primary responsibility 
for support resides with the nuclear family and not with the government. 

As part of the process of defining the assistance unit, we also propose co 
discontinue assistance to ar employable parent or other caretaker relative 
when the youngest AFDC child reaches age 16. At that point we believe the 
caretaker relative is sufficiently free from child care respbnsiBIIIties to 
enanle him- Or her to pursue employment. In addition, by removing the 
caretaker relative from assistance shortly before the youngest AFDC child 
loses eligibility, assistance is pha sod-out rather than suddenly cut-off. 

In the area of retargeting assistance, there are two proposals which serve to 
limit eligibility to those who are in need and not in a position to provide 
for themselves. 
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First, we propose to require States to reduce the portion of the AttJC grant 
for shelter and utilities for any assistance unit sharing a household with 
others. Wt»er. individuals share a household, econonies of scale result. Our 
proposal seeks to recognize that fact, thereby eliminating excess benefits to 
recipients who share a household with others. 

Our second p reposal for targeting assistance is to eliminate payments to 
children whoso parent is absent solely due to employment- related activities. 
In these cases, the parent has not deserted che family, the family tie 
continues, and the support obligation remains. The proposal would correct the 
current inequity that exists where if a parent leaves home to work or look for 
t.m;.l< yriirr.r , the family may be eligible, but if the same parent stayed home to 
work or look for a jo5 the family would be ineligible for assistance. This 
provision parallels a provision enacted last year which eliminates payments to 
children whoso pnrer.t is ahser.t solely due to performance of active duty in a 
uniformed service. 

The over rid irrj cor.ee rr. in developing these pLoposals was not to reach a 
particular level ot reliction in AFDC spending. In fact, a number of 
proposals over the past two years and again this year have little or no budget 
impact . 
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Our concern is to give AFDC ; children and their families the kind of help that 
really helps ir. the long run. More money, by . itself, is only a short term 
».>lutior.. We believe that the way to help children is to he^p. families 
achieve self-suf f icienc-y and give up their welfare dependency — to restore the 
idea that it is not okay to stay oh welfare if you are capable of 
self-support . 

For those who are forced to rely on assistance, we are committed to 
establishing an equitable welfare system capable of targeting scarce resources 
where the need is the greatest. 

f)ur FY 1984 proposals are designed to pranote self-sufficiency aha* ensure 
fair aril equitable treatment of those who must rely oh assistance. 

For example, air proposal with the greatest budget impact is the proposal that 
nor*fxempt individuals participate in specified work activities such as job 
nelirch aril CWKP. We relieve that if work is available, the able-bodied 
applicant or recipient should take the pay check rather than the welfare 
check. Welfare will still be there where it is needed, but self-support 
should not. b* regarded as an cj.it ion. A wage -earning member of society 
acquires a sens.? of dignity, self-worth, and confidence that no amount of 
welfare can provide. M«..re important, however, Is the example that parents set 
for their children when they beccme actively engaged in pursuing alternatives 
to welfare reliance. Through job search requi rentnts and CWEP assignments we 
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believe we an? providing the kind of help that deperileht children heed in the 
long rur.. By allowing states to operate grant diversion programs that enable 
them to J3c the AFDC grant to subsidize public or private sector jobs, they 
will be usirig the welfare benefit to help pay a wage or. a job rather than to 
pey a recipient to bo idle. 

As you know, this is a period -if severe Federal budpe ta ry contra ints. One of 
tht» major goals of this Administration's welfare policy is to target cur 
scan-e resources to those with the greatest need. But we must ensure at the 
sane time that ir. determining eligibility a' -net; it amount families in 
similar circumstances are treated equitably. 

Mar.y of the oharrg^s enact t*i over the pas*: two years were ir.tended to ensure 
that, regardless of the level of spending for AFDC, all of a family's income 
and resources are cor.sid*.' rerl in determining their need for assistance. If a 
family with other ir.ccme or resources receives assistance we do hot believe 
that it is fair that they receive the same benefit as a family that has no 
other income and resources. Two of our FY 1984 proposals that T briefly 
described earlier address this inequity which currently exists in the welfare 
system. 

The first of these is our proposal to require prorating the portion of the 
AFDC benefit for shelter and utilities when an AFDC family shares a household 
with other individuals. This proposal recognizes the great inequity that 
exists when, for example, a mother who lives with her child in unsubsidized 
housing receives the same amount of assistance for shelter and utilities as a 
teenage mother who lives with her parents. 
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The second proposal which addresses the current ihixjuity establishes a 
standard filing unit by requiring that parents and siblings of the dependent 
child be inducted in. the assistance unit. TTk? proposal prevents fair. lies frcm 
select ively excluding nuclear family members with income and eliminates the 
possibility that two families will receive the s*me benefit even though one 
family has greater income. 

I,, gu^jr/, Mr. Chairman, our FY 1984 budget prv^osals represent the 
Administration's recognition that in times of budgetary crisis, scarce 
resources must be carefully targeted. But regardless of the level of spending 



fo ' AFDC, the program must be one that really works for dependent children, 
r.ot one that insidiously prolongs their welfare dependency. And for those who 
must, rnly on assistance, the welfare system must treat similarly situated 
individuals with fairness and equity. 

I will be happy to answer questions that you or Members of the Task Force 
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Mr. I)oNNKi.LY, Thank you very mudi, Ms v MeMahon. 

One of. the. things that's alv ays bothered me about the AFDC 
program is all of tne rhetoric that surrounds it from peor'a on both 
sides of the Issue. And one of. the things that bothers me about the 
administration's proposal, before we get into the specifics on the 
fiscal policy, on differences in savings, is that you talk about the 
nuclear family, arid you talk about getting people back on their 
feet and out to work, and protected by the shelter of a nuclear 
family. What, about the people who don't have a nuclear family? 

It seems to me that too often, we are blaming the victim. We are 
asking the victim to take the larger share of the cuts, and that is, 
on ; i b r< nid basis, on e of t he grea t criticisms I have with the admin- 
istration's proposal on the cuts that have been adopted in the 
AFDC, in your recommendations for the next % fiscal years: Would 
you. comment on that, please? _ _ 

Ms. McMahon. Well, where we talk about the nuclear family, 
an 4 including all members of _ t h e _ fa m i_l y _ i n t h e _assist a n ce u in it, 
there is a nuclear family; If there is.no nuclear family, if the child 
is alone and has one cai etaker relative, those are already included 
in the assistance unit: 

Mr, Donnklly. Would you define nuclear family for me? Maybe 
we're—— 

Ms. McMahon. Well, in the case of the particular proposal that 
we discussed in reference to the nuclear family, we're talking 
about, for instance, the mother and her children. - 

Currently, a mother has the opportunity to say, "One of my chil- 
dren is getting social security benefits. I don't want that child in- 
cluded in the AFDC assistance unit/' 

All we're saying is, she. shouldn't have that option. She can also 
say, "I would like my children to be in the unit, I don't want to be 
in the unit:" We're saying the mother and children, the parents 
and children, in cases where there are both parents, or unit's the 
father and children, they should be included in the unit. They are 
the nuclear family. : 

Mr. Donnelly. The administration estimates that their savings 
under the work fa re program would be $750 million: We asked CBO 
to reestimate those savings, and they are estimating a $250 million 
in savings, a $500 million difference. Would you address that ques- 
tion? 

Ms. McMahon. I'm sorry. Are you talking about savings over 3 
years? 

Mr. Donnelly. Yes. . ....... ' .... 

Ms. McMahon. Well, I believe that CBO's methodology— and I'm 
not totally familiar with how they went about doing their esti- 
mate—assumed that it would cost more, much more to run the pro- 
gram than you would save. 

We are- looking — our estimate is based on some experience that 
we've had to date— at States that are running CWEP programs: ft 
costs between $20 and $40 per participant to run one of these pro- 
grams. Our estimate included a figure of $34 per participant in 
terms of the administrative cost. _ _ _._ 

Also, we Used a very- conservative Figure in terms of savings in- 
volved. In the State of New York,, they are seeing savings of 2 to 1 
in terms of program savings versus administrative costs. So, we feel 
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that bur estimate is a reasonable one and, as I say, not being total- 
ly familiar with the CBO methodology, it's difficult to pick it apart. 

Mr. Donnelly, Well, I would like to leave open -for the record an 
opportunity for our staff to work with your .staff so that we can 
come up with some consensus on exactly what the savings would be 
over a .'4 -year period, in this specific program. 

Ms. MoMahon. We would be happy to do that. 

M r . Do n n El A ,y. Most of the recommen da t ion s t ha t you are 
making for fiscal year 19K4 you have made before, and they have 
been rejected by the Congress. The thing that bothers me is that, in 
all probability, most of them will be rejected again. . ... 

My question is, Why do you come up with the same proposals, 
a n d why do you not come forward with different pro posals that 
would be more amenable to the membership of the House and the 
Senate, some proposals for savings that would have a chance of 
being adopted? 

Many of these, I'm sure you are aware, will be dismissed put of 
hand, by the Congress: I think it is incumbent on people in admin- 
istration, when they deal with the realities of fiscal and political 
life; to come forward with alternatives. You're not really coming 
with different alternatives this year than you have over the past 2. 
• Ms. McMahon. Well, I think one of the reasons that we continue 
to come forward with, for instance, mandatory CWEP, which is one 
of our major proposals, is we believe— and find it difficult to believe 
anybody could quarrel with the notion— that, able-bodied people 
should be involved in work activities. We think that's good for 
them, and we think that it is important to mandate that that 
occur. _ _ 

We believe that experience over the last 2 years shows that these 
programs are very positive. The recipients see them that way. The 
sponsors find that they are able to provide services they couldn't 
otherwise provide. We think there is history building that makes it 
incumbent on Congress to accept this proposal.. Consequently, we 
keep coming back because we want to give you every opportunity 
to accept the proposal. __ . 

The proration of shelter and utilities, it's the same issue in that 
last year, the Congress, in fact, accepted an optional proposal: We 
feel; again, that the States have now had some experience with 
this. Some of the arguments, for instance, that were made in terms 
of not picking up some of these proposals was, "We've made so 
manv changes, the States are going to have difficulty implement- 
ing/ ........ • 

Well, now things have settled down, and they can concentrate on 
picking up the proration of shelter and utilities. We have, as I've 
laid out in my testimony; a time line of proposals that we have 
come out. with that all relate.. 

We have made all our proposals on the basis that we want to 
turn this program around so that it is what it was mtended to be, a 
program of last resort for those who have no other means of sup- 
port. 

We want to take up that piece of the Social Security Act, which 
probably has not received the attention it should have received, 
that says, "We, the Federal Government and the State govern- 
ments who administer these programs, are responsible for seeing 
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that the parents of these children become self-sufficient.'' That i.s 
actually in t h e It ivy ._ a xiil ' we arc r < • q u i red to do t h a 1 . An d we think 
by these work programs, that we are carrying out that mandate 
that in fact we haven t done in past years 

Mr; DoNNKia.Y. You are again this year recommending the elimi- 
nation of the WIN program. My question is, at a time when we are 
going through serious economic problems in this Nation,, when job 
training and job retraining is oil the lips of" all economists, when, it 
is necessary to retrain ami retool the work force to deal with the 
economy of the iiJSO's and -the HMO's; why. are we- taking some of 
the poorest people in this Nation, some of' the people that economi- 
cally have been the most deprived; xind taking the one vehicle they 
have, which is work incentive and job training, and eliminating it? 
To me; that just doesn't make a whole heck of a lot of economic 
sense. ' 

Ms; McMahon, Well,. .1. would agree with you if the WIN pro- 
gram had worked. The WIN program did not accomplish its goals. 
It had a lot of problems. What we've done, in saying that we want 
to repeal the WIN program, is to pick out those pieces of WIN that 
did work, that were e ffective — na me I y job _ sea rch a n d corn m u nity 
work experience. We've taken, those two pieces, which were the 
most effect ive pi< »cos of the WIN program, and we are trying to 
mandate thrill. We now at least have. them available as options. 

We have also looked at the way WIN is run. With a dual agency 
administration; it's been very confusing. A lot. of claims have been 
made about the savings that come from WIN. GAO has done a 
study and said, in fact, that something like 70 percent of the people 
get their own jobs; more than half say they would have gotten 
them anyway and WIN had absolutely. nothing to do with it. 

So, I think if you just look at the" history of the WIN. program 
and see that we have taken the pieces that work out of it, and in 
conjunction with the Job Training Partnership Act, where training 
can occur*, that we have the nuclear pieces that are going to make 
sense for getting people. into employment. . . . 

I don't quarrel at all with your thought that we need to give 
people some kind of training, we need to involve, them in work ac- 
tivity. We need to have a planned program that does that:— 

What tvti did was look at the WIN program. and say, "That plan 
didn't work. What of that makes sense?** We took those pieces out 
and included them in several proposals, and we believe it's going to 
make ti-lot more sense; 

Mr. Don n k i a ,y. On e of y o u r reco m me rid a t i oris on wo rkfare is 
that you are going to require all applicants who are able bodied to 
begin a job search as soon as they apply for assistance. For the 
record, would you define "all applicants," exactly; specifically who 
you mean? Is that every single applicant? , 

Ms. McMahon. In other words, you want me to tell you who is 
exempt from that? It's easier, I guess, to do it that way; 

Mr. Don nkij.y. Yes. 

Ms. McMahon; Let me read it specifically. Those who are 
exempt are children under HI, or children attending an elemen- 
tary, secondary, or vocational school on a full-time basis; ill or inca- 
pacitated persons; persons (>0 years old or older; persons required to 
stay home because of the illness or incapacity of another member 
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of I he household; relatives who personaiiy provide care for . children 
under the age of (>, although we are giving an option, for .States to 
go down to th^^ge of X if child care is available; and persons work- 
ing at least HO hp urs a wee k. A nyone who doesn ' t meet those c r i te- 
ria; who comes in and applies for welfare, would be required to im- 
mediately, start job search while the application is being processed. 

Mr; Donnelly. One of the problems in the economy is that there 
are millions of people out of work. If We make the cutbacks that 
have been recommended in job training and the. WIN program, 
where are these people going to find jobs? Is it the theory that it is 
a good exercise just to go out and look? 

Ms. MoMahon. I think that's a good theory, too, because people 
need to. be involved in that activity? and not allow themselves 

Mr. Donnkixy. I mean, you can go around and look and wear the 
soles of your shoes out all day when there are just no job opportu- 
nities available: 

Ms. McMahon. We aren't recommending it as an exercise just 
for the sake of an exercise, In fact, we see, for instance, in the 
State of Oregon, they found that they had fairly -high unemploy- 
ment, 11 to 12 percent, and yet 10 to 12 percent of the people who 
went into their applicant job search, were diverted from assistance: 

In the State of Michigan, as I pointed out in my testimony, even 
though they have extremely high unemployment as you're well 
aware, they now have 2,000 case closings per month — twice as 
many as 2 years ngo— because of their efforts to get people to look 
for v >rk and be diverted from welfare. 

\S c are recommending this because we have found, through expe- 
rience, that people do find jobs. We think it's much better for 
people to get a job than ever get on welfare because, once you're 
on, then you have to go through the process of breaking the. cycle 
of dependency. If you never get in the welfare cycle, you're going to 
be much better off. 

M r . Don n k ll y . J t s sad to say, but I t h in k there is a p e rcept io ri 
among- the American people that individuals on AFDG are individ- 
uals who are on the Government dole, who could go but and earn a 
decent living, but they are taking advantage of the taxpayers of 
this Nation. When the Federal Government established the AFDC 
program. It was established under certain basic premises. One of 
those premises was that it was in the best interest of the family 
structure and it was in the b es t i n teres t of t he Nat io n , t h at fami- 
lies that were deprived of two parents in most cases, women, and, 
in most cases, some of the people that are most economically disen- 
franchised in this society, be able to stay home with their children. 
There is a special need for that mother to be home. 

There's a need for her because of the lack of another authority 
figure in the iamily, a need for her to spend that extra time with 
her children. Those children should not be deprived because of the 
parents marital problems or because the woman and man made a 
mistake, or the woman made a mistake. 

This mischievous perception continues to grow no matter how 
much you try to articulate the worthiness of having a program, not 
only the fiscal worthiness, but, the moral worthiness. of having a 
Program where children won't be punished because of the mistakes 
of their parents, the perception grows amongst the American 
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people, that these individuals who are going, through very tough 
emotional and economic circumstances, who have been disenfran- 
chised over the. course of time, socially, economically, whatever, 
that they are taking advantage of the taxpayers. 

One of the problems I have, Ms. McMahon, as I said in my open- 
ing statement and my first question is that when we approach this 
whole AFDC program on . a fiscal basis, and when we approach it in 
terms of constantly talking about work fa re-— like these people 
ought to be — these women ought to get out of the house and go 
down, and earn an honest living, and they have to stop living off 
the Government dole — I think we do a disservice and create a dis- 
incentive, socially and economically, for these individuals, 

AFDC should be a short-term help for individuals, mostly 
women, who have been disenfranchised. The problem is that we are 
setting up a system where there is an adversary relationship be- 
tween the Government and these individuals. It ought not to be an 
adversary relationship, it should be a cooperative relationship, 
working together to provide : sh_ort : term_ 

So much of the rhetoric that surrounds, both from the right and 
the left, this entire question of AFDC, on the bottom line, does a 
disservice .to the individuals that we are trying to help most. 

Ms. McMahon. I'd like to make a couple of points in relation to 
that: One of the things that disturbs me when I look at this pro- 
gram is that times have changed a lot since the program was put 
in place such as the demographics of our society. The fact that 51 
percent of women with children aged to 6 are- working now, who 
aren't on welfare indicates that life has changed. 

I think one of the reasons that people, women on welfare, are 
dise nfra nch ised i s because t hey ge t ide ked i n to a system that can ' t 
do what is best for them: Welfare payments are never going to be 
high enough for people to live comfortably. The emotional situation 
that is created when a person is dependent on a Government 
system is one that I don't think is good for the individual or the 
family. 

I don't think we do them a favor by saying, "Yes. you carrrely on 
this program," and then they get the little, safe haven— it's not a 
good haven, but it-is a safe haven in terms of that situation versus 
going out looking for a job — all the things that go with being out in 
the marketplace: It really concerns me that we don't try early on 
to get these peo pie to r ecognize that they are bet te r off getting into 
the job market, even if you have to do it at the bottom, rung, which 
most of us start out that way — I did — that they are better oF to do 
that. 

For instance, take the- LS-year-oid girl who gets pregnant and 
goes on AFDC. Suppose she has another couple of kids over a 4- or 
5-year period; By the time she's £5, her youngest child is 6. At that 
point, according to the rules of the program, now we're going to 
tell her, "You've got to go out and look for a job." 

And unless we have a CWEP program, she goes out and looks, 
she doesn't find a job, so she remains on welfare. When her young- 
est child is 18, we tell her, "You. no longer have a choice: Now 
you're 45 years old, you have no education, you have no job experi- 
ence; you have nothing to back you up in terms of going out and 
getting a job— now you re on your own. ' 
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That s the wrong tmn» to ti ll her she's on her- own The time to 
tell her is-when she's 1(1, 17; IS. Get her to go — not- tell her she's on 
h e r o wn , b u i ge t_ H e r _ t o _ go _i n to t_h e Job mar Ret . G e t h er to b u i Id 
some skills. Get her to realize that that's the world yoa need to be 
i." because that's where you're going to be the most successful, not 
staying. in the welfare program. .. 

Mr. DoNNKi.l.Y. I think we'd all admit .that the AFDC program is 
not one of the great successes of the American governmental struc- 
ture, and I would have to disngre with your analogy of the working 
woman, that such a great percentage of women are out there work- 
ing today and their children are in day care because,, in many in- 
stances, we're talking about two different economic classes of 
people: 

It's much easier for, say, the daughter of an individual who's 
earning iW(),000, $-10,000, $")<), 000, who is a homeowner, and is col- 
lege educated, who marries somebody and has two children, and 
the husband turns out, very frankly, to be a bum, and he leaves 
her with those two children. 

It's very easy for her, who has not been economically disenfran- 
chised, who comes from a family with very strong economic ties, 
it's easier for her to g_et back into thejabor m 

individuals who are at the lowest rung of the economic scale in this 
Nation, whos e pa ren ts we rent ho meown ers, whose pa re n ts d i d n ' t 
have a good job, it's much more difficult for them. It's easy to say, 
; ( ro out an d look for a job. You ought to be out the re looking for a 
job: You ought to be out there contributing to society and receiving 
the benefits oi participating in the private sector " 

There are many doors closed in this Nation still — economically, 
socially, educationally. And for the people- who have had the doors 
c 1 os ed most on the m , we have the A F DC p rogram , We are now 
going to mandate that they go out and look for work, and these are 
the i n dividual s w ho ha v e n't h ad access to education, or job train- 
ing. Because of nil the fiscal restraints and the budget cuts that 
have taken plnce in this country over the last few years, there isn't 
a tot of job training available for these individuals. . 

We are asking people to go out — that case study that you- used-^ 
that lS-year-o Id mother to go out and look for a job. This individual 
probably wasn't able to finish high school, does not have a high 
school education bee a use o f h e r c i re u ms t a n ces . S h e _p r ob a b Iy has 
very little support, on whole, from her own parents, her own 
mother and father. 

The question, obviously, is, where do they get the job, if there 
were jobs and, how do we make it easier for them to reintegrate 
into the private sector? __ 

I don't see the proposals that the administration is making, 
making it easier for these individuals to reintegrate. It's easier for 
the daughter of a banker to reintegrate: It's easier for the daughter 
of a Congresswoman, Congressman, to reintegrate. It's much more 
difficult for the daughter of some of the poorest people in this coun- 
try, to reintegrate. 

Ms. McMahon. I think community work experience is one of the 
things that helps do that. One of the experiences that we are find- 
ing is that recipients who have not been in the job market, are ner- 
vous about the idea, don't feel they have the support. CWEP gives 
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them the siippnrl In my mind, it's like— for soriU'bodv who hiis 
gone to coiiege--- going from high schooi, to college, to being out on 
their own. _ 

While vou're in college, you have sort of the protections, and yet 
some of 'the responsibilities of adulthood, so you're making that 
t ranshian: . . . ... _ . 

t'WKT is that kind of" thing. You don't just get thrust out into 
the world on your own. The system is protecting you in the sense 
that we're still paying you welfare, benefit, while we're ^honchoing 
vour going out and being a part of the job market. We're dealing 
with your sponsor, we're helping you make sure that you do what 
you're supposed to do, so that you're not just out there on your 
own. and you have something to fall back on while gaining the ex- 
perience of working, ; 

It helps vou create some skills, if you don't have any. Most of the 
jobs in this country do not require specific skills, they just require 
being able to show up, to function as a person, to use a telephone, 
to interact with people. There are a lot . of. job skills that are 
learned -and these are probably the most basic job skills — just by 
being in the work environment: So, they get that kind of experi- 
ence. _ ; - 

They also get access to job leads. Many of the people—as I cited, 
20 to :<() percent, in a number of these programs— are actually get- 
ting into regular employment because they go into a CWEP job. 
They get experience. They have something to put on a resume, 
which they never had before. They learn about other jobs. You 
know how it is. When you're in the job market, you've got c better 
chance of knowing about other jobs and, in some cases, those jobs 
are actually filled rather than remaining as CWEP slots. Money 
will become available in the system, and the city administrator will 
say, 'Hey, let's hire this person;" That's happening. So, that cre- 
ates an opportunity to reintegrate. 

Mr. Donnklly. I don't see how you can create more and better 
opportunities by spending less money. It has never worked that 
wav. It has never really worked that way. ______ _________ 

Ms. McMahon. We're not spending less money. What we're 
doing is having a greater offset. ...... _ ...... 

Mr. Donnelly. Well, we can argue statistics on what were 
spending, in relation to the economic problems in this Nation but, 
in rriv opinion, overall we're spending less money. Would you agree 
that "the AFDC program does not work well? 

Ms. McMahon: That's such a general statement. There are 
pieces of it that don't work well. We have created a certain amount 
of dependency, which I think is unfortunate. It's not a favor to the 
people who are on the program. - - 

1 think in terms of its being there, as a last resort, it does that. It 
does provide assistance to people who have need. So, in some ways, 
It works, but it doesn't do all the things that maybe we would like 
for it to. I'm not sure that any welfare program can ever do all the 
things that we think we would like in terms of meeting people's 
needs, getting them back into the mainstream of economic society. 
We have to continue to work at it, but I think this administration 
has made great strides in terms of focusing more on what can be 
done with this kind of program. 
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Mr. Donnkij.y. 1 think we just had a .philosophical disagreernent 
on that, but i certainly respect the.work.you have pat into this pro- 
posal, and I respect _ygur _ph[Iqsophie\outJdok, 

The probiem is that, practically, as I see it, in the city of BoF^on, 
for ex a mple, very practical ly, in my opini on, from ia\ ki ng to rt pi- 
en ts of; this program, I don't see — if the Congress adopted in toto 
the President's proposals from day one, that there would be a sub- 
stantial reduction in the caseload that would not adversely affect 
the individuals in what you refer to as the nuclear family unit. 

Without getting into rhetorical excesses on t'lis, it's a proposal 
that I think is made solely on fiscal grounds, with no consideration 
of the substantive goal of the program. That is my disagreement. 

There's tremendous talk now abou:. equal rights for women. The 
greatest violation of women's rights, in my opinion^ has been the 
Government's inability or the Government's unwillingness— arid 
not just the Reagan administration* but other administrations— to 
deal with th e w h o 1 e problem of AFDC, of the moth e r 1 e ft alo n e 
with children, left to raise them on her own. It's almost literally a 
caste system for one whole segment of society, with limited oppor- 
tunities for people who have had very little opportunity. 

Most of the people who, for short term, go on AFDC, and are able 
to return to the job market, are people who entered AFDC from a 
different level. They entered AFDC with, maybe, a college educa- 
tion. They entered AFDC, maybe, from a middle-class background, 
but the people who are forced to stay on this system and belong to 
the lowest levels of what I consider to be an outrageous caste 
system, are people who have always been disenfranchised. 

Your daughter and my daughter, should they be in the circum- 
stances of having, for a short time, to receive AFDC, are the people 
that have the best ability to get off AFDC because of their financial 
circumstances, their educational backgrounds. 

The people who are most ill-treated by this program are the 
people in society that have always been ill-treated. To say to people 
that what you ought to do is go out and look for a job, without sub- 
stantial investments in job training, in care for their children, I 
think is just — it's hoping for something to happen that really is not 
going to happen. 

I think we all hope that this would be a short-term program. We 
all hope that people could pull themselves up by their bootstraps 
and get back in the mainstream. There is no greater feeling than 
going out and earning a living, and there's just too many people in 
this country who think that the people on AFDC don't want to go 
out and earn a living, that they just want to sit- there and collect 
the Government dole. The rhetoric that surrounds this program is 
totally outrageous because the women that are affected by it are 
the most ill-treated people in society. 

Ms. McMahon. In Oklahoma, two-thirds of their placements in 
private sector jobs were young mothers with children under the 
age of ii. That is- an example of how we can use the. program to 
move those people out of dependency be think that's the 

best favor we can do for them: And those are the people — the ones 
you are talking^ abojjt— who^jn fact, don't have the education and 
don't have the parental support. 
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I feohas-vou say, thai we probably have a different philosophical 
approach. But as a wornan, rhv.(l : tMjn^ is that the bluest favor so : 
ciety can do for me is to give me the opportunity and the impetus 
to go out arid be independent because that's where I'm going to be 
better off. 

Mr. DoN'NKi.i.Y. Why aren't we recommend irig, instead of man- 
dating that people go out . and look for jobs that they are probably 
not trained for, why aren't we recommending moneys in a program 
where these people could go back and get an education because 
they were, unable to receive a minimum high school education? 

In the long term, it's going to save the_ Federal ..Gpyernr^nt a 
tremendous amount of money, because of the socioeconomic impact 
of living in a p o verty caste system. T he fi sea 1 impac t of t h at is 
going to cause many more long-term budgetary problems than can 
be justified by the short-term savings achieved by adopting the 
President's program. 

It seems to me that^ we're being penny wise and dollar foolish in 
our* cuts in t he A F DC p r pgr am, and we a J ways h a v e been. We've 
never invested the amounts of money that need, to be invested to 
get the long-term savings that we can achieve. -The socioeconomic 
impact on society that would be so positive, but we don't do it. We 
don't do it because it's politically unpopular. We don't do it because 
we're looking for short-term fiscal savings. 

Ms. MoMahon. Well, unfortunately, the history of many of the 
training, programs— — 

Mr. Donnhlly. How do you explain to people — we're going a 
little bit long, and you and I probably could debate all day. 
- I suppose you have to ask the question of fairness r and fairness 
has become .somewhat of a _pol itical code word on bot h .sides of the 
aisle, but how do you explain to these people that have been and 
a re the mos t d isenfranchised, that we a dopt programs where some 
of the most wealthy people in this Nation receive substantial tax 
benefits through the tax legislation; that we spend the amounts of 
money that we're spending in some programs for the middle class 
and more wealthy people in this Nation and those that are stuck in 
this cycle of poverty and disenfranchisement are ..asked to take^ 
over the last 2 years, a greater burden than other p3op!e in this 
society have been asked to make? 

I think that continues the cycle of frustration, not with thii. 
system, but with their entire li testy le, that is not, in the long rUn, 
helpful to getting people out of that cycle of poverty. 

That question of fairness, as you sit there on the lowest rung of 
the economic and social levels in the society and you look up, and 
the people up there at the top, they're getting all the breaks and 
you're not getting any breaks, other than being told to go out and 
find yourself a job: 

It's not easy to go out and interview for a job when you can't 
afford to have decent clothes, and a nice suit to wear to an inter- 
view. YoU can't afford to „ r o and have your hair done up, or have 
your hair cut, because you have to make choices between clothes 
for your children and clothes for yourself 

Some, of these people are living on such __m_a_rginaj _ incomes under 
AFDC that when they go for a job interview, they make a poor 
physical appearance, along with their lack of education, along with 
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the whole stigma of being an A FIX' mother,, along with the fact 
that they cJoift know anybody in the personnel office, that they are 

aMseniranchised from, all levels of society. ._ 

I don't think— and the substance; I suppose, of our debate this 
morning is that I don't think, making these short term budgetary 
recommendations is going to do anything to break the back of that 
A FIX: cycle, and that is something that is really not a partisan 
issue. 

That is something that, really, is. a moral issue. We have to go 
out and break the back of that, and the only way that I see is, 
spend some money. That's an unpopular thing to say today. It is 
certainlv not popular to say; ''Let's spend some money on AFDC". 

it's the old theorv of people driving the Cadillac and pulling up 
to the welfare ofilce, picking up their hig check. You know as well 
as I do that if there are cases of that, it is a miniscule percentage 
of" AFDC recipients. Most AFDC recipients are living in the depths 
of poverty and they are women. 

We can talk all we want about equal rights and opportunities for 
women but, too often, we're hearing it about the individuals in so- 
ciety who are the most fortunate; We don't hear enough about the 
most disenfranchised women in society, and those are the women 
on AFDC. We're not breaking the back of that cycle with these rec- 
ommendations, nor were we with President Carter's recommenda- 
tions, I don't believe. s 

It's very easy to talk about President Reagan and AFDC, and 
some of the rhetoric that has surrounded that, but that's a political 
debate that doesn't help the people at the lowest rung of society, 
and you are charged with coming up with the innovative programs 
that "are necessary, and I just don't see your programs being inno- 
vative. 

Nobody Ukes to save money more than I do, and I have a series 
of ways that we can save it, but we're asking these people to take 
the biggest brunt, and it simply is not fair, and the innovation that 
ought to be there, that ought to be proposed, is not there either, 

These programs aren't innovative; you're cutting back. There s 
really no great innovation: This program will maybe work for your 
daughter. This program would maybe work for my daughter, but 
I'm not so sure that this program will work for people that have 
always been d ; senfranchised. 

You and I were lucky enough to receive a college education. You 
and I were lucky enough to receive positions of prestige, economi- 
cally and socially, in society, but the greatest percentage of those 
women on AFDC, their parents were not, and this program doesn't 
really address that problem. 

Ms. McMahon. I would invite you to look^rrfore closely at what 
States are doing in the work program area. There have been a lot 
of innovations in the last 2 years. We've provided some flexibility 
that hasn't been there. - r — ,-- r , 

Spending money is hot the answer: I think that s one of the 
things we've learned in oO years of history with this program V I 
agree with you that some money- has to be spent up front, but in 
terms of just throwing money at the problem, that's not going to do 
it. 
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Mr. Donnkli.i'. That's part of the rhetoric I said I didn't want to 
talk about, I don't want to talk about throwing money at the prob- 
lem, and spending money just will hot solve JtHe problem. 

You can't retrain somebody, you can't provide decent housing 
and decent food and clothes unless you .spend money. One of the 
great disservice's people in my business do to the electorate is make 
hundreds and hundreds of promises, and then not make the prom- 
ise on the other end that we're going to have to raise your taxes to 
pay for that. ... . 

We cannot break the cycle of AFD&.We cannot help the most 
disenfranchised people unless we spend more money. You think 
that these people can become mainstream members of society, by 
spending Less? I mean, how does it happen? 

Ms. McMamon. Well, as I explained, it's a question of spending 
money up front, but having program savings at the end so that you 
end up with 

Mr: Donnelly. The question is, what if the nuclear tarn Uy is 
only the mother and the three children— no mom and dad, no 
aunts and uncles with any financial, resources, or friends in the 
personnel office, or friends in a politician's office, to help them find 
employment, no job training because it has been eliminated, very 
little public service employment, no educational opportunities— 
where do they go? ____ 

They'll follow your rules: They'll follow all the rules and regula- 
tions you make because they have to, because they need to feed 
their children. They'll do it: If you ask them to go out and sweep a 
street and provide community work, they'll do it because they are 
going to feed their children no matter how degrading the circum- 
stances you impose on them. ___ _ Atvnr , 

To me, some of the most heroic women in America are AtlJU 
mothers because there is nobody who cares more about their chil- 
dren because they will live in terrible sociological and economic cir- 
cumstances for the sake of their children. We should admire these 
women, but we treat them as if they are a segment of society that 
we'd like not to talk about. __ _ . - ■ 

I don't mean to engage in rhetoric but there s innovation needed 
in your program, and I don't see the innovation: Our policy and 
our job here on the Budget Committee is to deal with the whole 
fiscal picture. . .. 

My feeling is that we car afford to make some up-front invest- 
ment in these people because of the long-term fisca[ savings that 
will accrue to society: I think we'd bite off our_nose to i spite our 
face if we want to continue this program that, in many cases, 
doesn't work and we just continue going along in the way that 
we're going. Whoever takes your place and whoever takes my p.ace 
years down the road will have the exact same debate about the 
exact same economic arid social circumstances of these individuals, 
as we've been having for the last 20 years, - - 

I haven't seen their lives get better over the last 20 years, and J 
don't see- their lives getting any better if we continue the system. 
And you have no comment on that? 

Ms. McMahon. Well, I think I've made all the comments that I 
need to. 
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Mr. . D.ONNKMJT. Lei me just say that many, of the members 
wished t hey co u I cl_ be H ere t ocJ a y , b lit we are d eaj ing with the so c ial 
security legislation, which is of a very controversial nature: I would 
a .sk_ that members^ have 5 days to submit Questions 

in writing to you and your agency, and we iook forward to working 
with you. ' 

Ms: McMahon. We'd be happy to have your questions, and i 
hope we can point but some additional things to you about, where 
innovations, in fact, have been made: . 

Mr. Donnklly. Thank you very much. 

Ms. McMahon. Thank you;. 

Mr. Donnelly. Our next witness is Robert Leard, Acting Admin- 
istrator of Food and Nutrition Service, Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Leard, we welcome you. 



STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. LEARD, ACTING ADMINISTRATOR, 
FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, ACCOMPANIED BY VIRGIL CONRAD, DEPUTY ADMINIS- 
TRATOR h OR FAMILY NUTRITION AND THE FOOD STAMP PRO- 
GRAM; AND _(;EOJi(iE BRALEY, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
SPEC IAL NUTRITION PROGRAMS 

Mr. Lkakd. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the oppor- 
t u n i ty to a p pea r b e f o r e y bu t od ay t b d i s cu ss t h e Fi s ca 1 yea r 1 984 
budget and legislative proposals for the. programs administered by 
the Food an d N u t r i tion Service b f t he D e pa r t m e n t of Ag r i c u 1 1 u re . 

My nameis Boh Leard; I'm the Acting Administrator. I'm accom- 
pa n i e d by Virgil Conrad, on my 1 e f t , who is the De p u ty Aid m i h i s t ra- 
tor for family nutrition and the food stamp program, and George 
Bra ley, o n my right, who is Deputy Admini st rato r for our spe cial 
nutrition programs, which include all of our programs, for children 
and for low-income pregnant women. 

I wunt to give you some specifics on the new budget, but I would 
first like to identify the major food assistance programs For which 
FNS is responsible: 

These programs are generally, targeted, to those most in need, 
and are largely means tested, with the income and financial situa- 
tion of the recipient being the primary criteria for eligibility. 

The largest of our programs is the food stamps program, with 22 
million participants and a budget of $1 billion per month. It is 
twice as costly as all our other food assistance programs. 

The next largest is the school lunch program. It serves about 23 
million school lunches each school day, and is the cornerstone of 
our child nutrition programs. The school breakfast program serves 
3.4 million children. The child care program, which includes family 
day care homes, serves 1 million children in day care situations, 
The summer food program, which is directed to needy children and 
operates mostly in large cities, served meals to 1.4 million childr ;n 
each summer. 

We also administer the supplemental food program for women, 
infants, arid children, the WIC program. The food distribution pro- 
gram is another of our programs. This program makes a variety of 
foods available to a number of outlets, including schools, hospitals, 
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penal institutions, summer camps for needy children, nutrition-pro- 
grams for the elderly; and needy families on Indian reservations. 

In addition, we administer the special clairy distribution pro- 
gram, which provides surplus dairy products, currently cheese and 
butter—to food banks and other organizations, for distribution to 
the needy: . 

In December we began distributing surplus cheese to needy 

families. After i year of operation, the special distribution had 
reached nearly 10 million needy people. So far, States have ordered 
more than 400 million pounds of cheese and 124 million pounds of 
butter. 

As you can see, we have many food assistance programs and they 
represent a substantial effort on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment: We estimate that the food assistance programs support, in 
whole or in part, over Ofj million meals a day. 

I have some charts in the background. I will be glad to turn 
through those if you'd like to see them: 

FO()i) STAMP PROGRAM SUMMARY 

This is basically a summary of our food stamp program. In the 
upper left is the means test, which is the basis for determining eli- 
gibility. U is based on the thrifty food plan which is a low-Cost nu- 
tritious diet plan: It's structured for our recipients, and is constant- 
ly updated. ; 
* In the upper right are the levels at which our program is operat- 
ing. On the lower right are some of the potential fraud, waste, and 
abuse areas. . 

This chart basically shows the three major parts of the program. 
Of courses there's certification and verification of recipients' eligi- 
bility which leads to issuance, which leads to redemption. 
_ The little clouds below each of those are the types of problems 
that we see in each of the various parts of the program. Listed 
below are the solutions, some of them are in forms of legislation, or 
in regulations that we have- undertaken in the last 2 years to meet 
the problems of waste, fraud, and abuse. 

Down at the bottom, I would mention an initiative that FNS has 
recently undertaken called Operation Awareness. This is a .plan to 
interface with the States and assist them in improving their man- 
agement of the program system, to find where their errors are and 
to bring innovative ideas to them and get them out to see what 
other S_tates_are doing so that we can assist them in bringing their 
error rates down. We think this will have some great potential in 
the next few years. . 

Again, 1 might point at the bottom, administrative complexity 
has been and continues- to be what we feel is our major problem. 

This is a summary of our antifraud activities. In covering 1981 
and 1982, please note that the compliance area concerns the retail- 
ers cooperating in the food stamp program; in regard to fraud in- 
vestigations, they are. generally done by our Inspector General. As 
you note, we are making progress t^ere. 

Lets turn now to the food stamp program for fiscal ye_ar_ 1984. 
The food stamp program has experienced rapid growth, over the 
past 10 years and has been subject to constant modification which 
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has served to fu rthi-r complicate its complex administration, which 
has contributed to increased. error. 

The goals of our 1084 food stamp proposals are: First; to stream- 
line and simplify the program so that errors at certification can be 
reduced; second, to revise the error sanction system so that we sub- 
sidize only 3 percent of State errors; third, to improve the work 
policy in order to encourage employment; and, fourth, to curb the 
rate of benefit growth while minimizing the impact on those most 
in need of our support. 



PROPOSED BUDGET 

Our U)H4 proposed budget for the food stamp program is $10.9 
billion. This is $7(>(> million less than what the program would cost 
in 1984 if there. were no changes. Over half of these savings are due 
to the proposed r e v i s io n_ o f S t a te agen cy 1 iat>i l_i ty^ an d 25 pe r c e n t 
from simplified administration, with the remainder from revised 
work pol i c v and cu rbing the rate of be ne fi t growth . ; 

I think it's critical to note that 80 percent of the savings will 
come about as a result of reduced payment made in misexpendi- 
tures, and from increased sanctions taStates because of high error 
rates— not from recipients' benefits. This proposed budget was de- 
signed to minimize the reduction of any household's entitled bene- 
fits. ; 

We propose to revise and simplify the program's system of deduc- 
tions. First, we would establish a standard shelter deduction set 
initially at £140, but adjusted April 1 of each year. It would replace 
the existing standard deduction. and the itemized excess shelter ex- 
penses deduction. 

Second, we would replace the 18 percent earned incuuie deduc- 
tion with a standard earned, income deduction set at $75 a month 
for. households with full-time workers. 

Third, we would retain the dependent care deduction so that 
households who_ need to pay for child care in order to work, could 
claim up to Silo a month as a deduction. 

These. proposals would. achieve an estimated $326 million in sav- 
in gs i n fi sc a 1 yea r 1 984. S ince about one- th ird of these sa vings com e 
from simplification and error reduction, the impacts on households 
are not &rea t — a n aye rage 1 cfes in ben efi ts of 7 ce nts a day. 

Among households headed by women who have children, 13 per- 
cen t _w ill h ave' n o change w hi 1 e 4 G pe r ce ri it. will rece i v e mo re bene- 
fits; the average change will be a loss of only 2 cents a day. 

As you will note on th is c har t, we have decreased o u r co m pu t a- 
tions for the caseworker considerably, which would greatly reduce 

the ; administrative (burden. 

- Another food stamp proposal is part of tfie Government-wide 
plan to delay cost-of-1 iving adj ust ments. We pro pose to delay the 
TOLA 'adjustment in the. thrifty food plan^ the basis for benefit 
amounts, from October 1, 11)83 until April 1, 1984. 

While nearly all households would be affected by this proposal, it 
is not a reduction in benefits' but merely a delay in effectuating 
scheduled changes: This proposal would save only $32 million in 
fiscal year 1984, as current data indicates that the upcoming COLA 
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adjustment would iiicrc'isc bonofiis for a family of four by only -Si 
a month. 

AVe also propose to make households where all members receive 
A MX payments categorically eligible to receive food stamp bene- 
fits. For. sued, households, we would replace individual determina- 
tions iif benefit levels with a simplified benefV determination based 
on average food stamp benefits for AFDC households. in each State. 

The beheilts of average households woiild be Unaffected by this 
proposal, which would save $70 million in fiscal year 1984 through 
simplification and error reduction. This would simplify certification 
because 25 percent of the food stamp caseload is also participating 
in A Fl)(.\ 

Our proposal to consider persons who live together as one house- 
hold for food stamp purposes Would save an estimated $70 million 
In . fiscal year 10S1. Fiscal year 19S4 savings would be' increased by 
$00 million by our proposal to require certain able-bodied persons 
to work In community work experience programs in order to repay 
t iii' .value of their food stamps.- 

Finally, wo propose to establish State liability for. the value of 
oiigihiiity or over issuance errors above a 'j- per cent tolerance level. 
This will save an estimated $4 2 3 m i 1 1 \ ■■ n \ n fi seal yea r 1 [)S 4 . 

In summary; our iiiS-j food stam;: proposals will simplify admin- 
istration of the program _ reduce error, provide incentives to obtain 
employment: and curb the rate of benefit growth. These proposals 
will af .o target increased benefits to households with children. 
. The food stamp program is subsidizing nearly 30 million meals a 
( j ay t o c hi Id ren a! a dai 1 y P'ed era 1 i n vestment of more than $12. f> 
million. The food stamp program is. a good investment to improve 
the nutritional diets of not only children, but also the elderly and 
other individuals who need our help and assistance. 

In summarizing our food stamp legislation on this- chart, we see 
the impact of our fiscal year 19H4 proposal. In light brown are our 
projections of error reduct ions resulting from program simplifica- 
tion and standardization., . _._ 

In green we see what represents the Federal subsidy to the 
States of M percent. The dark brown represents the States* targeted 
area for improvement. or .liability, and we can see that we have pro- 
vided n number of tools through regulations to accomplish this. 

SPKCIA1; NUTRITION [MYOGRAMS 

Turning now to the other side of our household— the special nu- 
trition programs. I will run through these charts very quickly; 
These are. the programs at the fiscal year 1982 and. 1^83 levels, and 
average daily participation of the four big ones: This gives you a 
breakdown in each case of the number of free, reduced price and 
paid meals. 

Turning to the WIC program, Fll show you how the caseload has 
grown for the past f> years, from 197 K to 1983, for women, infants, 
and children, to the current level of 2.4 million people on the pro- 
gram. 

This is the WIG priority system established. And, finally, this is 
a summary of the two programs — the WIC program and the com- 
modity supplemental food program. 




For t h e child n lit r i lion programs, the 1 eg i s la t i ve proposa 1 for 
fiscal year 1\)&4 was developed with three goals in view;. These 
goals are to simplify and [.streamline, program ad ministration, to 
reduce error and deter fraud, and to curtail the growth rate in 
benefits. 

. The Department has developed a proposal which will accomplish 
these goals while saving $^i;i million in fiscal year 1984. Of the 
savings, 72 percent will come from the establishment of_a general 
nutrition assistance grant funded at $535 million in fiscal year 
1984. - ' 

Another f> percent of the savings will come from the verification 
of income for the lunch program by welfare offices. The final 22 
percent stems from the delay of the cost-of-living adjustment in the 
school lunch program for f> months, and the creation of an inde- 
pendent subsidy for reduced price meals. 

I must reaffirm, however, that the Federal commitment to the 
national school lunch program remains strong. The changes we 
propose represent ways to refine and streamline this program with- 
out changes in its basic nature; 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

Tu rnin g now to the individual proposal s, the proposed gene r a 1 
nutrition assistance grant of. $5.:j5 million is. designed to simplify 
program administration for State agencies. We would consolidate 
funds now available for the summer food service, school breakfast, 
and child care food programs into the general nutrition assistance 
grant. 

The result, we feel, will be enhanced administrative efficiencies 
through the reduction of program complexity and programs tai- 
lored by the States to fit the needs of their population. 

In doing this, we will transfer $70 million to Health and Human 
Services to consolidate the Headstart program which now is served 
partially under the child care food program. We would eliminate 
the family day care portion of the child care food program, which 
is_ $ 115. jnilUp.n^.hecause the program is poorly targeted and does 
not focus resources on the needy; 

The general nutrition^ assistance grant was then established at 85 
percent of the remaining dollars. I would like to add that we did 
con si d e r do ing this in ere me n t a 1 ly, wi t h in c rem e n t a 1 chan ges to 
each of the programs. However, we decided that instead of pursu- 
ing a multitude of technical changes, it made more sense to allow 
the States the flexibility to tailor programs and yet become innova- 
tive and focus where they thought their needs were. 

In an effort to reduce error and deter fraud, the Department is 
proposing to transfer income verification functions for school meals 
to welfare offices.. Food. stamp offices would receive reimbursement 
for -their services from enhanced State administrative expenses:- - 

This is the way this program The fgrms would be 

sent to the parents to submit if they wished a free or reduced price 
meal. If they can show that they are in the food stamp program, 
they would automatically be eligible. 

From those remaining cases, the school administrator would 
select a small sample, around 3 percent, and submit the application 
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form for the free or reduced price meal to the welfare dfnee, which 
would then make a means test of some kind and come back to the 
school and tell them whether the sample was correct. 

There has been some misinterpretation of this: We are not pro- 
posing that children and their parents be sent to food stamp offices 
to be certified to receive free or reduced price meals: Nothing goes 
to the welfare office but the form which is filled out and submitted 
to the school, and the sample is selected by the school administra- 
tor. . 

We would allow State and local school officials to take advantage 
of verification systems and expertise that exist in the food stamp 
offices Our proposal would also allow States to design verification 
systems that best meet their needs using the resources of both the 
education and welfare systems. 

Six-month delay in cost-of-living adjustment; This proposal, in. ac- 
cordance with the Government-wide policy to reduce spending, 
would delay the effective date of the cost-of-living adjustment from 
July 1 to January 1. This delay affects all subsidy levels equally. 
No subsidy levels currently in effect would be reduced, and free 
and reduced price participants would not be affected at all, since 
the price they pay for their meals would remain the same or none 
at all. " . t . . . 

We would create an independent reduced price 
Under current law, the subsidy for reduced price meals is tied to 
the free meal rate. Consequently, it is overcompensated when an 
adjustment for inflation is made; We propose modification of this 
provision. Instead, a subsidy level for reduced price meals would be 
created that is hot tied artificially to the free meal subsidy. This 
proposal would provide increased equity in determining subsidies. 
All subsidies would receive the same rate of adjustments to account 
for inflation; 

SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAMS 

Turning to the WIC and commodity supplemental food program, 
the. funding level would be unchanged from 1983 to 1984. _ _ 

Finally, I would reiterate that the two major child nutrition pro- 
grams, namely, the national school lunch program and the supple- 
mental feeding program for women, infants and children have not 
been significantly reduced for 1984, despite the necessity to reduce 
the overall Federal budget. 

We view these two programs as the cornerstones of our child nu- 
trition efforts. We believe that the child nutrition proposals we 
have are a strong effort in regard to improving and streamlining 
our programs, without jeopardizing the best interests of our Na- 
tion's children. - : 

We look forward to working with the task force, and this con- 
cludes my statement. 

[Testimony resumes on p. 1 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Leard follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF ROBERT E. LEARD 



ACTING ADMINISTRATOR OF THE FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE 



Mr. Chairman, and members of the Task Force, thank you for 
the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the 
Fiscal Year 1984 budget and legislative proposals for the 
prOg rams administered by the FOOd and Nutr i t ton Service of 
the? Department of Agriculture . 

I want to give yOu some specifics on the new budget,, but 
first I would like to quickly identify the major fObd 
assistance programs for which FNS is responsible. These 
programs are generally targetted to those most in need and 
are largely "means-tested," with the income and financial 
situation of the recipient being the primary criteria for 
el ig ibil i ty . 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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The largest of our programs is food s t amps . With 22 million 
participants and a budget of 1 billion per month it is twice 
as costly as all the other food assistance programs . The 
next largest is school lunc h . it serves about 23 million 
lunches each school day and is the cornerstone of our 
child nutrition programs . The school break fast program 
Serves 3.4 million children; the child Care program, which 
includes family day care homes, serves 1 million children in 
day care situations? and the summer food program, which is 
directed to needy children and operates mostly in large 
cities, serves meals to 1.4 million children each summer. 



Alro, we administer the Supplemental Food Program for Women, 
Infants, and Children (WIC). The food distribution program 
is another of bur programs. This program makes a variety Of 
foods available to a number of outlets, including schools , 
hospitals, penal institutions, summer camps for needy 
children, nutrition programs for the elderly, and needy 
families on Indian reservations. 
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In addition, under the auspices of the Food Distribution 
Program, we administer the special dairy distribution 
program , which provides surplus dairy products (currently 
cheese and butter) to food banks and other organizations for 
distribution to the needy. In December of 1981 we began 
distributing surplus cheese to needy f amil ies . After One 
year of operation, the special distribution had reached 
nearly 10 million needy people. USDA has made 500 million 
pounds of cheese and 125 million pounds of butter available 
for distribution to needy households . So f ar , states have 
ordered more than 400 million pounds of cheese and 124 
million pounds of butter. 

As you can see, we have many food assistance programs and 
they represent a substantial effort on the part of the 
Federal government . We estimate that the food assistance 
programs support, in whole or in part, Over 95 million meals 
a day. 
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When this Administration took office, we inherited domestic ■ 
feeding programs with one of :he most rapidiy increasing 
growth races of all Federal prog rams . Had it not been for 
leg is 1 at i ve changes over the las t two years , which reduced 
potential for fraud and waste and tightened program 
administration, the food assistance programs would have cost 
almost $21 billion this year, or 19% more than they now cost. 
Even with these changes , the cOst Of food assistance programs 
will have more- than doubled between 1977 and 1983. 

The Food Stamp Program is the major nutrition-assistance 
program for low-income people in this country. Around 22 
million people — nearly 8 million households — receive food 
stamps. each month. This program is currently at the highest 
participation rate it has ever been. TO be eligible for food 
stamps, a household must meet these financial criteria. 
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There are three seeps in the food stamp administrative 
process: certification, issuance, and redemption. We know 
that problems can occur at each of these ste^s. In this next 
chart, I want to direct your attention to some of the 
problems we have been experiencing in certification, issuance 
and redemption. I'd also like to tell you about some of the 
initiatives we are taking to overcome these problems. 

This Administration has been responsible for substantial 
progress in the effort to combat fraud in the food stamp 
program whether by food stamp recipients or retailers. 
These are examples of progress we have made in curbing fraud', 
waste and abuse. 



Because the Food Stamp Program has experienced such rapid 
growth over the past 10 years the program has been subject to 
constant modification which has served to further complicate 
the complex programs' administration and has contributed to 
increased error. The goals of our 1984 food stamp proposal 
are: ( 1 ) to streamline and simplify the program so that 
errors at certification can be reduced ; (2) to revise the 
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error sanction system so that we subsidize only 3% of State 
errors; (3) to improve the work policy in order to encourage 
employment; and (4) to curb the rate of benefit growth while 
minimizing the impact on those most in need of our support. 

Oar 1984 proposed budget for the Food Stamp Program would 

spend $10.9 billion. This is $766 million less than what the 

program would cost in; 1984 if there were no changes. Over 

half of these savings (55%) are due to the proposed revision 
/ ______ 

of State agency liability, and 25% from simplified 

administration. ?ive percent of the savings will come from 

proposed changes in program WOrK experience requirements, and 

15 percent from reducing benefits or Curbing the rate of 

program growth. 
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I EHIhk it's critical to note that 80 percent of the savings 
will come about as a result of reduced payments made in 
error- ^expenditures — and from increased sanctions to 
States because of high error, not from recipients' benefits. 
This proposed budget was designed to minimize the reduction 
of any household's entitled benefits. 



we propose to revise and simplify the program's system of 
, inductions. First, we would establish a standard/shelter 
deduction set initially at $140, but adjusted April 1 of 
each year. It would replace the existing standard deduction 
and the itemized excess shelter expense deduction. Second, 
we would replace the itemized earned income deduction with a 
standard earned income deduction set at $75 a month for 
households with full-time workers. Third, we would retain 
Che dependent care deduction so that households who need to 
oay for child care in order to work could claim up to $115 a 
month as a deduction. These proposals would achieve an 
estimated S326 million in savings in Fiscal Year 1984. Since 
about one-third of these savings come from s impl i f icat ion and 
error reduction, the impacts on households are not great = an 
average loss in benefits of 7* a day. Among households 
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headed by women who have children, 13<percent will have no 
change while 46 percent will receive more benefits; the 
average change will be a loss of only 2<f a day. 



Another food stamp proposal is part of the government-wide 
plan to delay cost-of-living adjustments. We propose to 
delay the COLA adjustment in the Thrifty Food Plan - the 
ba§i§ for benefit amounts - from October 1, 1983, until April 
1, 1984. While nearly all households would be affected by 
this proposal, it is not a reduction in benefits but merely a 
delay in effectuating scheduled changes. This proposal would 
only save $32 million in Fiscal Year 1984, as current data 
indicates that the upcoming COCA adjustment would increase 
benefits for a family of 4 by only $1 a month; 



We also propose to make households where all members receive 
AFDC payments categorically eligible to receive food stamp 
benefits. For such households, we would replace individual 
determinations of benefit levels with a simplified benefit 
determination based on average food stamp benefits for AFDC 
households in each state. The benefits of average household^ 
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would be unaffected by this proposal, which would save $70 
million in Fiscal Year 198 4 through simpl if icat ion and error 
reduction . Th i s would s impl i f y cert if ica t ion because 25% of 
the food stamp case. ")ad is also participating in AFDC. 



Our proposal to consider persons who live together as one 
household for food stamp purposes would save an estimated $70 
million in Fiscal Year 1984. Fiscal Year 1984 savings would 
be increased by $90 million by our proposal to require 
certain able-bodied persons to work in community work 
experience programs in order tu repay the value of their food 
stamps . 

Finally, we propose to establish state liability for the 
value of eligibility or overissuance 'errors above a 3 percent 
tolerance level. This will save an estimated $423 million in 
Fiscal Year 1 984 . 

In summary , our 1934 food stamp proposals will s impl i f y 
administration of the program, reduce error , provide 
incentives to obtain employment, and curb the rate of benefit 
growth. These proposals will also target increased benefits 
to households with children. 
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The Food Stamp Program is subsidizing nearly 30 million meals 
a day to children at a daily Federal investment of more than 
Si 2.5 million: The Food Stamp Program is a good investment" 
to improve the nutritional diets of not only children, but 
also the elderly and other individuals who need our help and 
assistance. 



Now, I would li'ce discuss the Child Nutrition programs. 



My next chart shows a list of four major child nutrition 
programs, their cost in fiscal year 1982, and their estimated 
co'-t this year. Also shown is the current average daily 
participation in each of the programs. All of thejie programs 
provide meali which meet minimum nutritional standards 
established in program regulations. The largest program is 
the National School Lunch Program. We view school touch as 
the cornerstone of Our child feeding efforts. The program 
cost $.2.5 billion last year and is expected to cost $2.7 
billion this year. The average daily participation is 23.4 
mill ion students. 
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The program costs for School Breakfast have remained virtually 
unchanged from last year to this year and the current average 
participation is 3.4 million students. 

Program costs for the Child Care Food Program are expected to 
grow ^from $ 300 million last year to -$340 million this year. 
Nearly 9 0 0,000 children participate in this program. 

Finally, the Summer Food Service Program cos t approximately 
$90 million last year and served 1.4 million part i cipan ts at 
its peak. The cost is anticipated to be about $100 million 
this year and participation levels should be about the same 
as last year. 

Let me briefly describe each of these child nutrition 
programs in' terms of the children that they serve. 

Currently, 43 percent of the school lunches are served free 
to students from families below 130 percent of poverty. 
Students between- 130 percent and, 185 percent of poverty 
receive reduced price meals, with a maximum charge of 40 
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cents per ,eal. Seven percent of all school lunches are 
reduce price. The remaining meals, which represent 50 
percent of all school lunches, are served to students above 
',85 percent of the poverty level. Even meals served to these 
students receive a significant Federal subsidy. Each meal is 
guaranteed 22.5 cents in cash and commodity support. In 
addition, bonus commodities are provided which are primarily 
dairy products at an average rate of 8 cents per meal. All 
public schools and most private schools are eligible to 
participate in the school lunch program. 



Eighty-four percent of the School Breakfast meals are served 
free to low- income students, 5 percent are served at reduced 
price and 11 percent are served to students from higher 
tncome families. As with the school lunch program, the 
School Breakfast Program is available tc all public schools 
and most private schools. 



The Child Care Food Program is available to children up to 
age 12 in nonresidential institutions. Day care centers 
currently serve 66 percent of their meals free, 13 percent at 
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reduced price, and 21 percent at the pa id reimbursement > ates 
for higher income ch i Id ren . Generally, day care homes are 
also eligible for participation in the Child Care Food 
Program. All meals served in family day care homes receive 
the same subsidy. The level of that subsidy is nearly equal 
to the free meal reimbursement level. These meals are 
subs id i zed regard less of the income of each child ' s family. 



Th»? Summer Food Service Program provides free meals to 
child ren in poorer areas during summer vacae ion . EI igibl e 
sponsors include schools, residential camps and government 
agencies . 

My next chart concerns the Special Supplemental Food Program 
for Women, Infants and Children which is commonly referred to 
as the WIC program. Our most recent participation figures 
;3how that 2.4 million women, infants and children are 

current.'/ receiving WIC benefit's^ The chart shows the 

I 

historical growth of the WIC program since 1978. As you can 
see, the program has grown dramatically in recent years. 
Funding for the program now exceeds $1 billion and 
participation has more than doubled over the past five years. 
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The expected average participation in the program this year 
includes 1,120,000 children, 640,000 infants and 490,000 
women. This program is not an entitlement program. Funds 
are appropriated and allocated to States. 



A priority system has been established for the program. The 
top priority of participants includes pregnant and 
breastfeeding women and infants with documented medical or 
nutritional problems. The second priority is infants of 
wom.m who participated in MIC during pregnancy or were 
eligible for the program but did not participate. The third 
are children with documented medical and nutritional 
problems. Fourth are pregnant and breastfeeding women and 
infants with inadequate dietary patterns. Fifth are children 
with poor dietary patterns; and finally, the sixth category 
is post-partrn, non-breastfeeding women. 



Let me briefly describe how the WIC program operates. It 
provides special food packages geared to the nutritional 
needs of each category of participant. These packages 
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inci id'/ ite:i;s ...ucri as milk, e»;jgs , juice and iron fortified 
cereal. The program combines these food supplements with • 
!i"'ip. n care Services and nutrition education available at the 
tti; - clinic::. The Federal government provides grants to State 
a !»;.t: l».-s to operate the program through State health 
departments. In most cases, the WIC participants obtain 
f:."ir ! ood through commercial food Channels such as grocery 
: - ..»r es and dairies using a voucher sys tern . 

:."-t t.'»!n r>f this chart describes a program which serves a 
:;i.ni L-ir clientele to that of the WIC program. This program 
1 called the Commodity Supplemental Food Program, or CSFP. 
rn fiscal year 1983 the authorized caseload for this program 
was 146, i 1£ 5 wuiii^n , infants and children. Benefits are 
provided to women, infants and children up to age 6. 
Commodities are purchased by USDA and provided to CSFP 
sponsors in commodity form. The program currently operates 
in 12 States at 26 sites. in general, the CSFP is less 

pens i vo than the WIC prog rain on a per participant basis but 

1 inkaqe to other health services and the screening of 
■.".pi" before they are let into the program is much less 
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Goals of Legisl ative Pro posal 

For the Child Nutrition Programs, the legislative proposal 
for Fiscal Year 1984 was developed with three goals in view: 
These goals are: 

(1) TO simplify and streamline program administration, 

( 2 ) To reduce error and deter fraud , and 

(3) To curtail the growth rate in benefits. 



The Department has developed a proposal which will accomplish 
these goals while saving 5313 million in Fiscal Year 1984 and 
$2.3 billion across five fiscal years (Fiscal Year 1984-88). 
Seventy-two percent of the savings will come from the 
establishment of a General Nutrition Assistance Grant funded 
at $535 million in Fiscal Year 1984. Another six percent of 
the savings will result from the Verification of income for 
the lunch program by welfare offices. The final twenty-two 
percent stems from a delay of the Cost of Living Adjustments 
r.r six months and the creation of an independent subsidy for 
reduced price meals. I should reaffirm, however, that the 
Federal commitment to the National School Lunch Program 
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remains strong. The changes we propose represent ways to 
refine and streamline this program without changes in its 
basic nature . 



( 1 ) The General Nutrition Assistance Grant 
\^ 

The proposed General Nutrition Assistance Gran, of $535 
million is designed to simplify program administration 
•for State agencies. By consolidating funds now 
available for the Summer Food Service, School 
Breakfast, and Child Care Food Programs into the General 
Nutrition Assistance Grant, state flexibility will 
increase substantially. The result will be enhanced 
administrative efficiencies through the reduction of 
program complexity and programs tailored by the States 
to fit the needs of their population. This 
consolidation of programs will result in reduced program 
costs oc S 208 mill ion and reduced State administrative 
expense (SAEJ of $9 million in Fiscal Year 1984. 
I would like to add that we did consider incremental 
changes to each of these programs. However, we decided 
that instead of pursuing a multitude of technical 
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changes, it made more sense to allow States the 
flexibility to tailor the programs to the needs of their 
localities. 



( 2 j New Income verification Initiative 1 

In an effort to reduce error and deter fraud, the 
Department is proposing to transfer income verification 
functions for school meals to welfare offices. Food 
Stamp offices would receive .reimbursement for their 
services from enhanced State Admirji st rat ive Expenses. 
I am concerned that our proposal is being widely 
misinterpreted. We are not proposing that children or 
their parents Be sent to food stamp offices to be 
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certified to receive free or reduced-price meals. We 
will allow State and local school officials to take 
advantage of verification systems and expertise that 
exist in the Food Stamp offices. Our proposal will 
allow States to design verification sys terns that bes t 
meet their needs using the resources of both the 
educat ion and welfare systems . 

Six-month Delay of Cost-of -Living Adjustment 

Th i s proposal , in accord an ce wi th the government-wide 
policy to redace spending, would delay the effective 
date of the cost-of-living adjustment from July 1 to 
January 1 . This delay affects all subsidy levels 
equally. No subsidy levels currently in— e€- f o ct would b e 
reduced , and free and reduced-price participants would 
not be affected at all, since the price they pay for 
their lunches would remain the same. 
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Create an 



Independent Red uee d- Pr i ce Subsidy novel 



i/hder current law the subsidy for reduced-price als is 
tied to the free meal rate. Consequently ; it is ever 
compensated when an adjustment Cor inflation is made. 
We propose modification of this provision. Instead, a 
subsidy level for reduced-price meals would be created 
that l not tied artificially to the free .neal subsidy. 
This proposal would provide increased equity in 
determining subsidies. All subsidies would receive the 
r.ame rate of adjustments to account for inflation. 



WIC./C5FP funding level will be u nchang ed from 
1 984- . 

As this chart indicates, the funding level of 
and CSFP programs will remain unchanged from 
1984.' 
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the Fiscal Tear 1984 budget proposals represent the 
continuation of a new system designed to re-establish the 
Iniiarice of decisionmaking among the Federal, State and local 
levels of government. As stated before, the goals of the 
budget are to simplify program administration by 
consolidating proqrams and providing States the flexibility 
to tailor the specific programs offered to the needs of their 
localities, to reduce error and deter fraud by transferring 
income verification responsibilities from school 
administrators to trained and experienced food stamp staffs, 
and to curtail growth in spending by delaying the 
Cost-of-living adjustments by six months and creating a 
separate subsidy level for reduced-price meals. We believe 
that this legislative package is a positive effort to improve 
program operations at all levels of government. 
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Finally, I would reiterate that the two major Child Nutrition 
programs, namely, the National School Lunch Program and the 
Supiiieirientai Ceding Program for Women, Infants, and Children 
(WIC), have not been significantly reduced for 1984 despite 
the necessity to reduce the Overall Federal Budget. We view 
these two programs as the cornerstones of our Child 
Nutrition efforts. Still, there is need for improving and 
streamlining all programs. We believe these child nutrition 
proposals are a strong effort in that regard without 
V-'opardizinq the best interests :>f bur nation's children. 



S u mm a r v 



In summary, I Ehini: you can see the common sense in thi 
budget. Tt Faces the economic realities. Yes, we will have 
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ro tighten our programs because of the deficit. We will do 
this by streamlining p roar am management and operation and by 
reducing Errors and program abuses — "misexpehd i tares , M as 
wo call tiiern. But the proposed budget would keep the 
benefits of the major entitlement programs food stamps, 
school lunch, and WIC at about the same level as last year. 
Taken together, these proposals are a package that addresses 
human needs as well as economic reeds a package that 
transcends budget politics. 

We took forward to working with this Task Force on our 
proposa 1 s . 

This conclude my statement. 

I will be glad to answer any questions you may have at this 
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Mr. Donnhi.ky: Thank you very much. I suppose my first ques- 
tion is a perceptual one. How can we recommend cuts and reduc- 
tions' in growth of nutrition programs at a time when the Nation is 
facing its worst economic crisis and is suffering its worst recession- 
ary- period since the Great Depression? 

This is the time, during the times of high unemployment; during 
times of economic crisis and chaos, the. Government ought to be i_n- 
vesting_m_ore. It seems that we always look to cut at times, of great- 
est economic problems, and then in good times, we really don't look 
at programs probably as closely as we ought to. I see a reversed 
priority here. __ ...... 

I think that when you have States like Michigan and New York 
a ad various States across the country that are suffering such high 
unemployment, the Federal Government ought to be helping these 
people out through rough times. What we have been doing. oyer the 
course of the last few years is, reduce or limit the growth of sub- 
sistence programs when the number of people eligible for these 
programs is growing by leaps and bounds because of unemploy- 
ment. _ . . ... 

Mr. Lkard. Mr. Chairman, I would comment on- this specifically 
with respect to the food stamp program. It's at the highest level 
that_ its ever been, and it is growing. It's not a program that is 
doubtful: If people are eligible, they are being brought into this 
program. 

_ Almost all of our programs are growing. I would also comment 
that in this fiscal year 1984 budget, as I mentioned earlier, 80 per- 
cent of it is trying to streamline the program so that we can take 
what we have, in a time of limited resources, and focus it on the 
needy and the elderly and not on waste, fraud, and abuse. 

We need to simplify and streamline our. programs ^o we can 
focus every bit of what w? have available to the truly needy. 

Mr. Donnelly. I'd like to talk about your proposed allowable 
error rate of 3 percent in the food stamps program. You are aware 
that under the Dole legislation which is current law, Wv? expect 9 
percent error rate in. 1983 to be reduced to 5 percent in 1984. 

I think what we need to do is to talk about how we are going to 
get that error rate, if we in the Congress adopt your proposal, how 
are we going to get that error rate down to 3 percent when we are 
on a track system of 9-7-5, to get to that 5-percent rate in 1985? 

Mr. Lkard. It has been our perception, sir, as we tallied to the 
welfare workers 

Mr. Donnelly. We all want a^ero percent error rate, T} ■ > the 
ultimate goal. In reality, we'd all like to move toward that > ca^se 
the more error we'ra able to eliminate from this program, ; v more 
funds would be available to the truly needy. It has to be 3 :_: vn o 
me how we are going to get to that 3 percent without :: nn£ 
through a situation where we would be depriving the truly ;edy 
of nutrition that is necessary for themselves and the.ir families 

Mr. Leard. As we go out and talk to the food stamp [ ;;^ ! ? 
around the country, the one thing we have perceived ic that a^ tKp 
program has grown- -and it has grown over the past 10 yesvs * 
leaps and bounds— that a Band Aid has been applied here, antt p 
Band Aid has been applied there. New rules have been cn at* 
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^iU-^kluli^biK's been cjiino hi ■cause as it's grown, obviously, more 
sophisticated ways to pet around the -program have been devised. 

O v e r t he past seve ra I . years, th ere has bee n a lot of legislation 
and new regulations resulting in the caseworker now being inun- 
dated. As I said, our program is at the highest level it has ever 
been. More and more people are in there each day, and our case- 
workers are saddled wjth a system that's an anachronism. 

They've got to make all these computations. They've got to go 
through a tremendous number of steps to find out not only are you 
cliitibie.. then how much are you eligible Tor. 

One of the things we're trying to do in our fiscal year 1984 
1 > u dg( ?t is s i m p 1 i fy t h is program by red uci ng steps, taking out a 
multiplication step and making a standard benefit,- and saving 
time. What we know is that if we can standardize, for instance, the 
categorical eligibility, which takes the AFDC 2-") percent, and saves 
a computation for them — if we can save the time there, then that 
caseworker has time to go out and focus on what we call the cases 
that are the. error prone cases. And we profile them. We all know 
wher e the errors are going to come. 

The. ejderjy people are not the problem: It's going to be the 
households that are constantly changing in status, and have work- 
ers, coming in and eat, and have some kind of .means change; 

So. on e of the * hi rigs' we want to do is si m pi if y the lot of the case- 
worker so they can focus on the problems. We think that will help 
bring down this error rate. Thcr are some other things we are 
doing. 

From our initiatives, it's simplifying deductions, the categorical 
eligibility. and giving them incentives. In the State initiatives, we 
think that they have got to tighten up, improve management and, 
o f co urs e , o u r o per a tional awareness is going to help t he m get 
down there also: It's a combination, sir, of simplifying- and stand- 
a r d i zi ng an d assisting th e case wo rk er, and a 1 so, quite f r a nkly, 
giving the Spates some incentive to get error rates down lower: 

Mr. Donnklky. What about the States that are ravaged and hit 
hardest by the recession? Aren't we asking those people who are 
facing increased numbers of applicants and eligible recipients to 
take on an enormous task, a task that it's going to be almost im- 
possible for them to achieve when they don't have the additional 

revenues for increase 

i would suspect, in some States— we are treating this problem as 
sort of a n a c ross th e board, that all of) States o ugh t to get to t hi s 3 
percent error rate. Now, there might be a State or two in this- 
Nation that can do that, some of the less populated States, some of 
the States that haven't been hit so hard by the recession, but when 
you take your larger industrial States where the caseload is in- 
creasing at a rapid rate, that's a doubiy difficult ta"k you're asking 
those States to perform: 

M r. Lear d . Two th i n gs, Mr . C ha i r rn an . One ,_ you woul d be 
amazed, there's not really a correlation between higher unemploy- 
ment States and the high error rate. S:\rie of the U ust likely States 
have the highest errr r rates. 

Mr. Donnelly. I wish you : ouid stbivui those facts and figures 
for the record.. 

Mr: Leakd: Yes, we will, sir: 

[Testimony resumes on p^fiS.! 

[The information referred to at* v e follows j 
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table 2: distribution of all variances 1/ 



Source of _ Variance 



i'r^r.tm F.ict-.r 


Atfrncy 


Pa ri icipant 


Total 


N'on-F 1 nanc 1 a I 2/ 




6:? : 


5:7 


Re. 'J our era 




26. 4 


16.2 


IncoDL' 


A 7.0 


37.1 


u:? 
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38:7 


•j. a 


33.9 


floaputat loru; 3/ 


5.5 


0.0 


2.6 


TOTAL 


! 007. 


100? 


I00Z 



MOTES 



1/ Varfatw-i'rt orcur in a case when irif 0rm.1t ion_ vc rif icd_by_ the QC reviewer, as 
of the review. da£e^ _dlffe re _fron information used at the time of most 

fcent certification action or when policy has been misapplied for 
individual elements of eligibility and basis of issuance. Not all 
v.irt.in :♦<*; will result in a case being. In error. However* _variances_in 
n«n-«-rror /ihd error cases _are _ report ed_and _ inc luded in the above table . 
Alsoj thfn: cart b«* cmre than one variance per case and no one variance 
Is given as the cvuioe of error .ik v.is donr in the past. As a result, 
breakdowns of dollar lofioefi/carte errors caused by particular elements 
cannot U: made. 

2/ The nonrf inanci al area includes variances detected in one or more of the 
~ following: tax dependency, work regis t rat ion , ci t izenship » res idency , 
household size and compou 1 1 ion , or soci al security enumeration. 

3/ The computation.area includes variances resulting frota ari thmc t i c mis takes , 
~ transcription, etc., and are therefore, always attributed to th« State agency. 
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TARLK V ACTIVE CASKS: KKKOV RATES jlV STATE - April 1981 - September 1 981 
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SVU'LK COMJ'UTION BY STATK - April 1981 - Scptuhtfr 1981 
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Anno t a t ions 



.1/ Ihli. I «; a preliminary report^ United State;, summary statistics. 

tor the April lv, w ,I through. September 1981 period may bu revised 

•i s ,1 result of the correction or- ad J us tmunc of individual State Figures. 

h/ tJn i ted. .States, error r.ui-f. art* weighted by Statu r i r,eload/cs 1 1 ma ted 
mo tit hi v a L 1': I iment «: . 

c/ United States error rate weighted hy estimated :.*>nthly negative 
.if t Ions. 
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Mr. LKAIU). The correlation i think I would have to make is the 
States that have a commitment to good management do well- 
Other States don't. 

What I think is important is that by these budget proposals, and 
Standardizing arid simplifying, we are saving the resources of the 
States so that they can apply l hern, to tins increased workload. 

We are simplifying that caseworker's problem for him, and that's 
what I think i- an asset. The. States can then turn around and 
apply it to thi- Teased W'Orkload or to bringing their error rate 
dovvn. 

Mi*. Donnku.y What's the error rate iii the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts? I want to know if. we are well managed or not. 

Mr. LKAHI). As of September 1!)S1, your Massachusetts error rate 
was 11.7 percent, not one of the worst by any means, but not 

Mr. CiiNKAl). Not one of the best. 

Mr I v vHi). Nevada is the lowest in the Nation. I won't tell you 

I hi- ;est, hut 

>?! • Jonnki.i.y. Well, [Will ask, who is the highest? 
M.- .kako. Alaska is the highest. 

Mr. i.)< >n n ki.ly. There are a series of questions that members of 
.1 ask force Would like to submit in writing over the course of 
the. :vxt -") days, As 1 said earlier, ma.iy of the members could not 
be hero due to the social security legislation. 

Mr. 1-KAKi). We d bo happy to answer your* questions, sir. 

Mr. Donnku.y. I would like to ask you a question on the WIC 
I ) rug ram. V ou a re p r . > p s i n g $ 1 . 1 b i 1 1 1 i o n . for H sea 1 y ea r 1 ?)S4? 

Mi*. Lkakd. Yes. sir. Now', that's for both the WIC and the com- 
modity, supplement., '.uoH 't' ,r ram. 

Mr. Donnku.y Aod how rr'M:y pe<>| i would be served by that? 

Mr. Lkakd. In the W'U" or ^Tam,.thcy are currently serving 2A 
million. That caseload '.voii> r >robi?ely drop to 2.^ million. 

Mr. Donnku.y. Where are those 100, 000-odd individuals going to 
receive the nutrition that is necessary? 

Mr. Lkard. We would, suggest that under the priority system, 
that some of the individuals who should be dropped off are the 
oi r children . who have other programs where they can receive 
Munition assist*: ice, like the food stamp program and child care 
program. There is some overlap in these programs. 

Our I • -ver priorities in the- WIC program are- the postpartum 
mothers and ti en the older children. We certainly hope that the 
higher priorities — the pregi.ant women and the infants — are not 
t h e people that wou Id rem p ved by any State from t h e p rogram. 
The children make up the large majority of the caseload: We would 
hope that if the caseload must be reduced, that it comes out if tHJ 
older children up in the o-year-old range where they have other 
programs. 

Mr. -Chairman, could I let my Deputy Administrator add some- 
thing here? 

Mr: Donnkkly: Certainly: 

Mr. B ra Lky. Wit h rega r d to t h e WIC p rog ram and that p r id r i ty 
system, the categories of people v.; here the real positive benefits 
have been demonstrated in research, arL* the pregnant women and 
the young infants, primarily the pregnant women in terms of the 
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outcome of their , pregnancy and the birth weight of the infants 
that are born to them. - -- - 

For the older children, the demonstrated effects of the WK> pro- 
gram are not nearly so strong in terms of the cost-benefit ratios 
and so on that are so frequently quoted for WIC. That _pe_rtains pri- 
marily to the pregnant women, and women comprise only about 
one-quarter of the entire WIC caseload. ... , 

Mr; Donnki.i.y. That WIC priority, that is a priority chart, 1 
through H? 

Mr. Brai.ky. Yes,. sir. _ _ _ .... ..... 

Mr. Donnelly. Arid No. 5 in priority are children with dietary 

inadequacies? . 

Mr. Bralky. Let me explain, just in general- — ~ 

Mr. Donnelly. Who developed those priorities? ... _ 

Mr. Braley. Those priorities were developed and established in 
regulations and based on public comment from WIC administrators 
2 ik well as from the scientific community. -- - - 

In general, people with diagnosed nutritional and medical prob- 
lems are served first, and then those that don't show any clinical 
signs of a problem are in the lower priority categories. That's based 
primarily on a dietary recall sort of thing, just looking at their di- 
etary pattern as they report it. The top priorities are th- ones with 
the real medical and nutritional problem. ; 

Mr Donnklly. Now, are priorities, say,- or 4 through h, are 
those individuals being served in most States now, under the 
present budget? 

Mr. Lkako. It varies, quite frankly. 

Mr; Donnklly. WouU you be able to submit some evidence to 
that for the record? 

Mr; Braley W^ can, yes sir, in general terms. Some areas are 
Slowing all six priority calories to participate at this point; 
others are limiting it to the tcp three or four priority categories. 

Mr. Lkako. We will submit y/hat information we have, Mr. 
C .i-'jirman. - ■ 

f iVe information referred toabuu- Allows:] 

;i'yii<iii> 7'.«>n WH' I'ASri h iI'ants hv Priority Gnouv 
There are sC-it ii h^/-:^ai m- :> categories established by regulation to be 

used tor selecting applicant*, when ;Uocal_ ageno is at maximum caseload. Basical- 
ly the prioiitv svsietn target* benefits to pregnant or breast-feeding women and in- 
fants before rhil'tlreh and those with overt nutritional problems before applicants 
with an inadequate diet: States have the flexibility to set further priorities within 
i he required ^iemVI'he Health professional at the local agency determines thein- 

dividualV u-. ■' ional risk. ... . , 

The Siatt-, report monthly oh participation by cat_e^qj;v of participant— women, 
infants and children. The-most. recent participation ^J^^ i} ^}^^ r] ^^ 
;.s follows: worr.en - .V)a,07fi, infant s-n8!>.4(W and children- l,2n,99(>. the percent- 
ages are women -^1 percent.- inTar.ts-29 percent and chi dren-aO.pcrceiiL It is not 
possible iVu.n tUse data to dKeriniii,- the nutritional nsk pnorities^er.ved. Within 
i L' tii ; ,^ nL -, m iv >,rxt fiilf h nt. priorities Given this variability, wc do 

not r^quirr litis to u f-'ort priuntics served oh a monthly bubi.s 

PnriGdicaMv for funding alW-ntion purposes, the States submit a list of categories 
served. Attached is a list of the most recent information on priorities served by 
Stales. 
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. Mr: Donnelly. You still have hot ahsW'ire-. > mv satisfaction, 
the question of what will happen to these 1 00; persons cut fr< 
the WIC program. I would like some documentation for the nc'Wt; 
Just assuming your responsibility, is to take care of vres^m case- 
load, where are those people going to go for their nutritional 
needs? 

Mr: ijKA-Ftn. I will provide that for the record. • 

[The following information was supplied for the record:] 

H< iri'MKNTATION <>X A VA I I.A Ml I.ITY OK N.UT_RI_TJi)N. ASHL^ANCK Vi l{ THKSK I ' " KKVKI) 

WIC Kj.Knm.KS 

. TJir.lood stamp program would oe available to th^se WR: eli^lblcs thai meet t)u 
tamp «*I tu«bi I j t v requirements. The maximum, income elitfiblity for the WiC 
program, is . IK« .percent of the poverty guidelines! Since food stamp gross income 
limits .are. set at I .'in. .percent of poverty the higher income potential eligible* for 
W IC would not be elifj'hle for fond t: . ■ *ps! 

The child care food program w. ; i • ,.v a source of nutrition assistance for those 
children attending a center ur a t: ; i V day care home participating in this pro^ 
k'r.ji.M, .. ( ... . 

. ..The Vyj(/ program uses a priority system to insure that the neediest people are 
served first Those J'lO.OOO or so people who would no longer be served in fiscal year 
j.!^L>VPnh| have Jess severe jiutritiona I „ problems, such as older children and post- 
partum wonicn There are other programs available to help serve people who cannot 
I « » rt j ei pa t e i n the W I (.' . prog ram, T h ese include the food sta m p p rbg ram, the com- 
P »«.m.U t y s u I .ml r men tal food p roj£c;i m , an d t h e c h i Id ca re food p rog ra m ! Fu rl her, t lie re 
isine .distribution .pf.su rpl^^^ cheese, There are other relevant. programs to assist low 
Ineoi m- women and ch i Id ren . n ot ope rat ed by t he Depn rt inen t of Agr icu ItUre. These 
include aid to families with dependent children, medicaid, title XX social services 
and maternal and child health services. 

Mr. Bkai.ky. Mr: Chairman, I should point out that the time on 
the WIC program for people is relatively short. That caseload turns 
over fairly quickly: Pregnant women are on for an average of A to 
•1 1 - n;onths. So, there's a fairly rapid turnover in the individuals 
that, are on that program. I think that is important to note. 

Mr. DoNNKi.i.Y. My staff has provided me with information that 9 
million women; infants, and children meet the WIC eligibility crite : 
ria. Do you agree with that figure? 

Mr. Leard. These aren't necessarily all needy. - - 

Mr. Donnelly. But they fill the criteria. Would you agree with 
that? 

Mr. Bkai.ky. I've seen a iot of figures on potential eligibles, and 
depending on what data source you use and what assumptions you 
make, I think that would probably be just applying the income eli- 
i:" jlity. " 

>VIC, unlike most of our other programs, has a nutritional re : 
(juirerneni. You have to e. cher have a medical or nutrition problem 
diagnosed in order to be on the program. It's difficult to merge the 
inrome figures with that. 

(The following information was supplied for the record:' 

WK* Ki.iomr.K PapoijftlttN Estimates 

f li^ibilitv for the Wj( program is basted on the following ( 1 > categorical status as- 
a pregnant breasEfi < dihjs or postpartum woman an mf.ir' or i child up to ) years 
of age: family income below State income guidelines, 1H5 percent of poverty, but 
not less than 101) percent; and i'.l) nutritional risk. The maximum income limit is 
lSa percen* .'?f poverty: Since many States use lower income standards, it may be 
appropriate u> use l?r> percent of poverty as the proper income cutoff to reflect the 
lower income standards in some areas! 
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...C n.-u, and Iron, the. .N««!-^j>n " »w C Vro« m can be calculated for the 
,„„„,„, ,„ „ ,„-,,.. ,.„,„ ,,, b , g o >, VV It pro, availab;,. 
, |„ r , ric . s ,. y...ars I nlortuna < l> '- > ■ j ,■ births , lt , s reason- 

Sii^ w,c ,)rwram * M 

iW .to «h, lacR ol avail d.le ,n,.,nn a.ioa . « • | r , , ,^ J l !tm „, would de 
HK-niJ.Kl.in.th.. esnn.nt.on process , lu pil h m nr supp ortinn 10.3 mil- 

, r ,,,,,. ,he ostunate ol- the numbe J '. f^, j's'^r p trsbh per month would be. up- 

' r »'\f Iw n l-h cvst to support the £me level o« par, ictpants would 

proximate^. 9 1 ai m non in • > pt . r son per month. ... 

S, i( WilM . , , is hdhon ea 1 seal v r I -M a t S> , h U I L >, u !i;i , llv eliRlble at 
The eMlinates presented here , elicit UK. " '™ ;,. .,..(■„„ statistics reported lor 
ltl> ,,vee. pom, ,„ una 1 ^"'^^ t ' ^ , ^ V^'month Ih-holh potentially 
ihe WIC program, which count par i pan s , a j t v( . a , A person maybe 

ehu.-ble people and particip ants t h re - tu " ^ ^ p.,rt,ci,»ite in No; 
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Mr DoNNKi i.y. We will be sending detailed questions. One of the 
.rreat' problems in preparing a budget resolution is the assumptions 
and the statistics that are used. If we could all agree on certain as- 
sumptions and statistics that would make the Rafting of the reso- 
lution a much simpler job, and I think it would provide the impet- 
us that is necessary to make sure that the people that are eligible 
and in need, do receive, under th_e best possible case administra- 
tion, help from the dollars that this Congress is going to expend for 
those pr^rams.,^ ^_ wh()k . food stamp program is probably one 
of the most controversial programs that the Federal Government 
runs in terms of the impression of the electorate regarding the 
beneficiaries of the food stamp program, and the adm.ms ration f 
the food stamp program. The rhetoric that has surrounded the food 
■-;m p program in many ways, has done a disservice to those indi, 
v.Uuals who are eligible for food stamps, and who are the types of 
individuals whose nutrition needs we are committed to meet 

One question about the COLA postponement. What does t ha 
reallv do, the COLA postponement? It's just short-term sayings. .1 
doesn't deal with long-term nutritional problems It doesn t deal 
with eligibility, or verification, or error rate problems. What was 
your cost estimate on the savings? . .. ..... - tiiiiiri . 

Mr Leard. In one program, it's $6b million; in food stamps 
$:>,■> million. Basically, in our programs, its a very small amo ;.. 
For the food stamp program, the thrifty food plan - our ba^is tor 
pegging our rates, and right, now it is set at ^53 for a family o 
four There has been somewhat of a stagnation or almost deflation 
in fboo col Prices, so the people are actually getting a little more 
than the actual cost should be. ■ - r 

Mr. DONNK....V. That might be what your agency s statistics ; show 

but you'd have a tough time convincing my wife that there s a stag- 

"MrLKAKaMy'wlfe would probably say the same thing. It's the 
pr^e of the food package, of course. This is not expected to take in 
al The glamorous foods and things, but at the next update in the 
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i. y food [; Ian; it irr.unly. projected to go up Si: ft a very mini- 
; .■ . . u cos t a i s I a r as t h e CO L A i s c c j n c e r h e d . i n L 0 r rn s of our progra m_. 

Mr Don.vkli.V. Well. I just don't see— the COLA ..postponement 
has r:iinisi'ui.«. if ' anv, impact oh the J.iudgotarv and fiscal problems 
ui tin> N'auo.m and this one program; I don't see the justification 
lor n 

Mr . Li- :\ It uoes have some bigger effect in theoutyoars; 
Mr- DoNNkU.Y. If you would provide what numbers you have in 
ihe . ■ -it years, we'd appreciate that. 

Lkakd. We will be pleased to provide the information for the 

[••• !«!. . 

' m- following information was supplied:] 

(OOP SI.AVP f'ROi'.KAV PROJICH D SAVINGS C\.A POSTPONE Mf-NI j 

-'■ S254 53? 

?8I 

366 

.107 35j 



Mr I \ f i.i \ Vv c an honor eel this morning to have with us a 
member of the Agricultural Committee, Mr; Panetta: 

Mi ii a Ihank \ on \n\ much Mr Chairman We cover 

tins issue, obviously, in the Agriculture Committee and I look for- 
ward to L<»nsid( r it mdcpilv although in term i ql the budget reso : 
Union, we're also going to be making some recommendations: 

Let me first ask you. beyond this*, whether you've taken a posi : 
t]<>n with regards to commodity distribution. legislation that is ap- 
pearing both oil the Senate side and on the House side? 

Mr, Lkakd. We are looking at a number of bills , right now. I 
U 'Uld-say this, that we generally lire supportive of doing more 
with the commodities. 'The one thing. that I think we would not be 
-tip.pr.rt ive of is the interstate cost: We do feel that the States can, 
and an >ho\s mg that thev can support and take care of t^e inter- 
state costs: and with the. Federal Government .paying ;*7 percent of 
ih< co-t (v the commodity and transport, and taking manv other 
unique steps to assist the States: we feel that the States have to 
put some com tnii merit to'this. Three percent is riot an unreason- 
able tiling to ask of them in the interstate costs. 

We have seen for instance, in the special dairv d tributron that 
!"> of the States have found a way, through funding or through vol- 
unteeraSiii, to take care (if this. There are a variety of ways the 
Si s hi mee ting these interstate c.o' so we do not support that 
provision 

We are looking at other things that can be done in terms of 
other com mod hies that we have in surplus: I. think there is a Jot of 
mi s u n derst and in g in the pub lie as to wha t is i n surplus. A lot of 
our commodities, that are in warehouses; don't necessarily belong 
to the Federal Government to be given away out there in repay : 
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riieht to farmers or something else BUI v.e art- lookup at ways to 
uvi other commodities nut, .similar to.the cheese and the butt <-r. 

Mi , n\ At h ist in terms of the specific p- te-, of legisla- 
jiiih. iiitlii'r tlii- IM> or the bills introduced on this side. >oU 
hiuvi- not taken ;i Hrrii posit ion? ... ... ,,. ... 

Mi- I KAKD The Under Secretary did testify on to. Dole b ill 
before :he Senate Agriculture Committee; and discuss. :l it with 
them. 

Mr. Pan ici-rA. Supported it. ur not?. . - L 

Mr Lkakd: Cenerallv, i think he is supportive of the provisions. 
Mr I'ANKh A Let me ask, turning to the food stamp program on 
the error rate sanctions. The last time around, .we instituted an 
error rate sanction that would do it on a progressive basis, and try 
io move the States down gradually. Why not let that work? Why 
hot let that operate before you immediately, move to the kind ol 
error rale sanctions that you're talking about.' , , , , 

Mr I.KAit!) Hnslcally, sir, as part of our fiscal year l!o4 budget, 
propose to iake further steps to simplify and standardize the 
p ( ' »•■ , ej We feel that these steps, if inker, as a package, will pro- 
vie.' • wherewithal to reduce the error rates even more, the 
St'. ii ixe cot io start, shovvmg so . incenave in lowering the 
err -ates The more money we can save, the more we can pump 
h:>ek into our neeclv individual. ,;l • c a 

Mr Lankita Mv onlv concern, onviously, is that with six food 
stamp bill's in ('. years, there's an aw I'll! lot of administrative regime 
tions that we've" pumped - Here; ;p a short period of time. Every 
\ me we change the lav mate that much more of a problem, 

kven under the guise , mplifymg the laws ir ■ this area, we 
create problems e.nd, as State administrators try to deal, with the 
situation we begin to f( d into the problem that much more. 

I euess the question I would rais. is. what's your average error 
rate right now in terms of most of the States.' . 

Mr, LKAiii). Let me h ue Mr. Conrad, our Deputy Administrator 
for food stamps, answer that, sir . , 

Mr Ccn-kaI). For the period ending in September 1981, the na- 
tional average was 1 1.S4 percent '<nafs cverissuance and underis- 
suanee. If vou take underissuancv out, it's down under 10 percent, 
•ihiiiii 'AT or !».K percent in that range. ... - ;, 

Mr. Pankita. Your proposal, then, is to take it down to wha., 6 

percent? 

Mr. Lkakd. Yes, sir,. ^.percent. 

Mr ! kmuV'Bv V.tM.Tt'ight now. in law. we would set the target 
at T percent in as part of the !J 7-5 percent to erance evels oi 

error We would take that tolerance level down to ,j percent a firm 
:>, percent not target rates to enable them to move sequentially to 

Mr I'xNKrTA You don't really believe you're going to get States 
down to a iperceht error rate in that period of time? ^ ou re going 
to wind up penalizing the States, and you re going to wind up cut- 
ting benefits. That's going to be the_ end result. ■ 

Mr Leard. We're not saying, sir, necessarily, that we expect 
them to get down to :i percent. We are saying we would subsidize . 
"orcent of the errors, and then above X percent, if they chose not to 
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be serious about it, then thai would be t h< m part of tin* error to 

subsidize; 

Mi Panktta. 1 know, but v-vu've been an administrator in the 
I<mmI siam;) program; \ou li . !■ r.t arid I he problems involved, and 
! l - ; . ^ ,)f *<? in'K'h 1 don't ev a know that it s not — there's. a -lot of 
t dk i' oi-: Irnud, waste and ahuse Y er \ frank K. a lot of it is ju.SL 
papta/wak arid the pi-oplc who .a'iuii::ist: program as to, 

wnethi t , v an doing it iixhl I'm not si - what you will 

3 nd up doing is penah/mg ii* people vsho »e< e receive the bene- 
fits, instead of going after the Very people who are probably the 
main problem. 

1 In s an burdrnul lac aUs( ever v time we send out new regula- 
tion.-, they've got to implement them, and every time you imple- 
ment new i i gulation •, - -1 mean you're proposing in addition to this 
changing the approach with regard to the shelter allowance, which 
i- nng to .v aeate arm additional problems in terms of de ciding - 
assiinani' ! a. it that's adopted— who's getting it, who's not getting 
ii what tor situation is in terms of that, and that creates eve i ad 
ditaoi I prof)! fans in ter nis of administering the program 

So; you aan't; at the same time, pull back oh the er, a raies pad 
iheii. at the same time, unload a series of new regulations -:n them 
J' t fie > ne: tiiiii and expert that w>u re going to be ah I io im- 
prove tiie program overall. What you need to do is stabilize trie 
proqr." m 

Mr. I a: \KO. May f point one thing. out, sir. One of the provisions 
ia oar \ budget is to declare AhlX households categorically eli- 
gible ami simplify the benefits. Now, 2a percent of the caseload 
f;dhs i r : ; j _t fiat category. 

f h e a 1 1 v i i f i ; t a n s t h e ca sew o r k e r w h e n t h ey find .such a case, 
dot - not hav io go through the litany of determining whether 
tht \ arv eligible and how much they should receive That kind of 
workload reduction ca only result in having more time to focus or 
those error prone proa I r c esc s that we know arc comn g th rough - 
We think this wdl have a tremendous benefit in error reduction 
and better case , aagemont. 

\\t Vwv n \ he v orkfare aspect, w hv not let lot d cornrnu- 

'dhts h jv( -Iv )n on workfare, which is t he case now 7 After 

all we re talk ~>c o.m • hand about New Federalism and al- 

lowing local v imiio u < to make the decision, why not allow 
them to. make the decision w' ■■♦her they want to implement wcrk- 
fare or not? 

Mr. Li:,viu>. We would aMov. c Menu of course; to r . the benefits 
of the work service here. We just feel that it was a needed— — ; 
Mr. [\\NKTta. Hut you're making it mandatory; 
.Mr. Lkaki), Yes. sir, we are. 

Mr. !\\nktta. Again, my question Ls; If indeed we feel that -local 
go* or mucins State go\ cnim raits, ought to have 4 he option in many 
areas, ami indeed we're talking about block granting in a number 
of other areas, at least the administration is prop ) ing that, why 
not allow local communities to have the option in this arsa as well, 
to determine whether indeed they can implement this Hnd of pro- 
gram or not?. IT it's worthwhile ancf the administration thinks it's 
worthwhile; then I'm sure the communities will want to take that 
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si,p jf | hoy ii'Mi'l ii ■«■!. ihey want io do it, thru ish ) < 1 n- an option 
tha' thov uu:;lu in cKcide or."' . _ , ■ 

Mr i \ ,nk : I) Mavhe I en; vesjiohd to this duos! . - providing 
■ • 7-1 «i 1 1 ii i As voii hi;:: know: some commun i . have clone 
. ■.-.•■!! ii- auiiiiiiriinii 1 m i -iaiiip v. nrkUx'Vi' projects, both as tost 
; lt j;.; j U r ae r the i>pt Jc Mi: 1 1 provisions When we first hc-^an test- 
in thi- «>n<i pt ue b 1 -i »ti^ \olunteei In hav< workfare pi oj 
rci> rvm though t le^ i c. • ved tin financial instance jrom tlii; 
[ : ,1, ral I ! rmnnt ( >hv ioii^I \ some c ommii ii i t H s . ; u r r< willing to 
tr> fins approach even vathout the incentive of financial assist- 
ance We now, however, fund the optional programs and would. 
lirwi.T i Hi- proposal fund projects at .tlie" normal aO percent reirn-' 
hi, [ ■ far at I ilr 1 r • id m 1 1 est ra t K e Osls IMCIII ted. 

I woeilil a No aant to point mil to von that the way Wt will 
p M ;uit our U%n>iati%e p uk i^ >n this vwil allow some optical and 
fh-xihii'ty.. The legislative approach would ( ;i]y require States to 
j.f.iviij- job*, iip ii) To percent of the 'dibble pool because you will 
j,.,M vimi ummunttie^ in some lot ah ^ where ?, rsouion t make 
a'iod sense to have a work program because of the dispersement oi 
tin- people iihI so on and loith - 

So we are trvim' to recn^niz" some balan in the change as op- 
pes, d to eoem uli ie on ahead i » ihe conversion process Qui sa\- 
lii> i tk u lit ions t in . id' the administrative cost in m 1 1 mg this pro- 
gram up and ninriim i! As vou kaovv; .svin- communities .have 
done .this very well by inteerating the AKDC. and it s proved to be 
verv N hetlcial. 

Mr. Pan ktta. Mv concern is that you're working at cross-pur- 
jiOsi-s. At ear point! vea're telling States that they ve got to reduce 
I liea Mi-ror rate and. at the same time, you're coming m with a pro- 
,r Tam that's gohm to involve incredible administrative overhead if 
vou re n.dK going to tr ick people m terms oi the jobs they are 
-ilormm-' in md'-r to accommodate to uhatevct f aod stamps trie v 
are receiving That an incredible loach and the pilot . prQg.rama 
that now implement work f; ire programs are indicating that that is 

Ll Then-"are i-omiiniriities that started work la re and dropped it bc- 
eaiise there is on wav for them to keep t he admin is! rat ion at that 
program up. So. at same time, you're talking abom try ng to 
reduce error rat -s in idrnmist rat ion. you're coming in oa the o'nc- 
hand with a program that's going to involve incredible administra- 
tion Jo>t n cogm/t that that s a ical problem - 

'{•ho last point, iet me. ask you about the shelter allowance. 
V)U vr ( ( >U(hrfi a lot ol eats in terms oi i m pt oUMltents in o\erhead 
and error riiies. The. shelter dedia't.iom particularly, for .the ..Nor* h- 
, ^. |. o-onit^ to m\el\( a lot of individuals who arc now receiving 
food stamps; in reauctions. Ho vou have any idea how many people 
are i;oimr to be impacted by the proposed reduction m the shelter 
allowance.' 

Mr LKAtm. In the Nort boast"' 

Mr: Panf/ita. Ves. . 

Mr Lkakd. We do have that number, yes. sir. 

Mr Com- \n While the v are looking that nutntxr up i d ke to 
indicate that the light brown on the chart represents the actual 
amount of errors which will be eliminated by three features oi our 
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proposal: Simplified, deductions; simp'-aed. household definition, 
and categorical eligibility. There is a need for even more error re- 
duction than. shown" by the light brown: And working out the de- 
tails of how to accomplish this— vvhcther the standard/shelter de 
diii-ridri should be >_\ \V) or soi he. ot her number--- needs to lie looked 
at hi the wisdom ot (on^Hss, Hut there is a n-ed t<» be guided bv 
i his sjj'rii - of error n-iliic! smj i hrough .prcrnirr: tapi i Heat ion — be- 
l uim .states arc not ev< u . >me, to b< ab'e to g( t eov n to the 7 per- 
cent error level they are required to meet next vear— -.unless we 
made some Mmplificat ioris in the program. Alter that, States will 
! iav J' to get down to a percent errors, so the need for program sim- 
plification will he ev<»a greater. 

...$\\-. wKHh;'*' :' : T m " t reals 'ollect i vely t he people in the Northeast 
versus, the v. beast K a <j a ion we have to cc minue to look at 
with the appropriate; cominr es in Congress, If we don't get Some 
rebel m tin- program I Want you to remember that this light 
brown is what the States are going to have to pay. back under the 
present rules We need to do something to help them simplify it. 
and I know it's a cwldi 22 because we try to simplify, and we put 
out noi> regulations and that causes a little bump in the program 
. I.'.VV .discussed these with the National Eligibility Workers Associ- 
ation that m presents the workers on the front lines, md I think 
thev lie rreogrn/ing that unless additional steps are taken, there s 
no w ,iv \m vi going to he able to* man ige the program under the 
current sanction system, let alone the new. 

Me I a AKD Sir I have the answer to vour question In the North 
( *| 1S 1; .' } - ) Invent, of the households are. either ga : n or have no 
change; and of the -la percent that Would have a loss, the average 
loss would be &\.\H\ a month. However, that does include another 
;ornpiration on earnings deduction, too. so that number would 
have 1 1 1 be broken out. 

Mr I 'am n \ I gu«ss that i what — I don t think we ought to kid 
anybody that people are going to lose benefits urder that particu- 
lar . 'pproacii: That's clearly a benefit loss, righL? 

Mr. Lkaki) Yes. sir. I am Lold also in the Northeast that they 
have a higher standard utility allowance, too. That somewhat af- 
fects these numbers. ^ 

Mi I 'an K"ri"A That s a serious problem 1 he hearings we had in 
.Cleveland established that ihe cost ol hou,n - in these areas in 
shelter is much, higher than *v!,at \ ou find . the Sun Belt arid 
other areas, and tne r sequence is. that— Sf>.' / may not seem like 
a lot- to you or I; but. it s \ tremendous amou to people who are 
trying to h» y a meal da\ to dav,. and we re just seeing more and 
rnoc-e of people that second and third week, w, Jing Up at food 
she'- winding up in food service lines, winding up in the. Sal* e 
ti(. .-\rmy kitchens, trying to get some kind of assistance to ill: ih> 

U'uf). 

I am concerned about that because; .obviously, we are- i in pact i rig 
people at the lowest end ol the ..ladder I know its done m the name 
of simplification; but the reality is . we are also cutting benefits to 
people : hat are ju.-a re eivi.ng a minimal amount to begin with. 

.Mr.. Dojs'Nki.Ly. Thar - you very much: We will keep the record 
open for a days for additional in formation. 



Our next witness lion, fed Weiss; chairman of tin- Suhcommd- 
too on Intergovernmental Relations and Human Resources of the 
Government Operations i Committee:. ... 

Mr Weiss, we apologize for keeping you waiting: We thank you 
very much for coming here this morning. 

sTvir , :\t of Hon. TF:i> weiss. a ufpkfsfntativh in <on- 

i.MX* FROM TIIK STATIC OF NFAV VOI!K. A N I ) F U A jit MA N , SFH- 
l-OMMITTF.F ON INT'-'tCOYKItNMKNTAF ItFI.ATIONS AND 
III MAN itKSOl lU RS. AC FOMl'ANIFI) BY l)KI; (JOI:l)BKIM! 

Mr Wkiss Accompanying me this morning is Dr. Del Goldberg, 
sv'<o has been on staff of I He Subcommittee on intergovernmental 
Relations and Human Resources for many years, and has been 
there since the.-inception of the revenue sharing program. If any o 
your questions require technical and historical background, he wilt 
!:<• |ji a position to respond to those. ■ . - — - 

Mr Chairman. 1 appreciate this opportunity to testify in support 
of continued entitlement authority for the general revenue sharing 

''"Eli know when the Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
was enacted in 107 1. special provision was made for the continu- 
ation of general revenue sharing as an entitlement, c.ntitlemen 
status was conferred on this program in the State and Local Fiscal 
Assistance Act of 1972. in recognition of Congress intent to provide 
.stable and predictable funding which the recipient governments 

could include in their budget estimates for future years, 

This I submit, is the basic reason for entitlement funding oFthis 
program. With advance knowledge of the amount of their alloca- 
tions the recipient governments can plan for the m' t effective uti- 
lization of these Finds. In fact, incorporating the funds in the 
normal budget process of State and local K°™™™ n f ft™ 1 ^,^ 
best assurance to Congress that revenue sharing dollars will be 

W 'j%r thist-ea-son, 1 believe that it is imperative that we restore the 
participation v State governments in this program to t.w entitle- 
m t arrangement that prevailed from .1972 10 1980: U cding 
r. -enue .sharing for 2 years in 1980, Congress chan. .> -tate 
share from an cntitlenjent to an authorization. It v.. 0 
elude State governments in future allocation— as 1 ho,.- - \v-\ ae tne 
case-I see no rational reason for treating the States differently 
from local governments with respect to entitlements 

I am sure vou are aware of the radically changed circumstances 
of^StajtLgnvernthenlS since the last authorization. I served on the 
subcommittee at that time, too, incidentally. 

In olace of the budffi c surpluses which many States p,.joycd sev- 
eral vears °g 0 - most Spates today are trying desperately to reduce 
expenditures, cut their work forces, and increase taxes m order to 
avoid budget deficits, which are constitutionally . prohibited in 
almost all States: With respect to taxes, 8 States raised their indi- 
v dual income taxes and 12 States raised their sales taxes from the 
Oast 2 veins. Both of these major taxes were increased in five 
States In addition. 27 States raised gasoline or motor vehicle taxes, 
10 raised alcoholic beverage taxes, and 11 raised- the cigarette tax. 
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Tax increase iif this kind art* unprt*L , « *iit'MU'd Iii recent history. 
Moreov It. t hey flirt her. red uce cphsumer spending and thereby 
ht-j p pinjiirj-: ,.M<i intensify. the. national recession: - . 

It >hou!d 1 at hd also m this context that up to this part ^ dar 
M-« -e.^ ami. !!:• -.a is tic, indicaie that the States really worked in a 
touru u \ Hit ii I tsh it ii that hie recession worsened, the States 
undi rtook n t.nms which tt nd< d to count* a that instead of increas- 
ing taxes; they decreased theiii. They put people on the payroll to 
balance out the peor who vn re being laid oil in the pr ivate 

si'ftor; and.so on: 

\ or the first tu n at least since the end oi the Second World War 
that is not happening now; In fact: directly the opposite is happen- 
ing, the St it; s tre working in th< s mic fashion as the cycle of re 
cession. . so they are exacerbating the problems, which existed: 
rather than gomg into an of los t of trying to tare th( m ? and that 

In the men a-r ni taxes, and th; lavoff of additional workers at 
the State. a; a local level is so significant. 

It should \)i not* d that nianv of our States are in very poor fl 
unneml .C-ondit ion as the result of th-ee recessions iii the past 
deea i' A! hciaci e\i n our most prosperous States are now feeling 
the pinch of. iiu running unemployment - and declining revenues, 
('loarlv. the States heed and dr -rvo a helping hand from Washing- 
ton 

la i ii. it: l i ion it a sound national I isc i policy, \ believe it would 
he highly desirable to [>rovide a reasonable amount of budget au- 
thoritv in I MM for t o^ at ( r c \ c I 'cal assistance to State and local gov" 
< i nmcnts that h.u ( bet n acher^elv affected by the deep recession 
oar .Nation has been experiencing. We are presently developing a 
bill in the -m - committee for thi^ purpose which I hope to introduce 
shortly: it y.iii probably run about $1 :f> bill ion — that is not within 
van a e i of concern, I gather', because it will be an authorization, 
rat heM h;m an ent it lenient : 

I h< n i> -t ill anothe r good reason for State as well, as local goy : 
eminent ent it jene-at authority for revenue sharing. In l!)7fj: Con- 
git-'- amended the act to require each State and local government 
to aold budget rVaim ■ > i both the pioaoscd use and the intended 
n ; of m «. nue hanng funds in relation to tilt total budget And 
th uas done to encourage citi/ens lo participate in the budget 
process ff ! heir Slate and local governments; 

f i-.nyt m ; iih. • 1 ••• Uovti mecnt knows m advance the amount 
ii v. ill recei .. ■ oi hold meaningful public heraangs on the 

proi> - - - .ad .nil i j usca ut iesenue shardig dollar s c a L he lau 
ri'tjUi 

Tec :,v-' with oih« e members of the Gover anient Operations 
Co' Dili' ( : . I ha vt introduced 1 IUU to extend revenue sharing 

as an. enth' iemcm for an additional a years: Our bill would restore 
tor State share on an entitlement basis, and it would increase 
nnnuai .jl.s-.it ; .< '...> ,'■> iii percent; .to a total of $.7:1)5 billion, for. both 
V t: and local share to adjust for revenue sh a ring's loss of pur : 
chasing power due to inflation onlv since its last reauthorization in 
1^0. .. 

la f ul. to adjust the program to take account of inflation since 
l!)T;^, when revenue sharing was first enacted, would require a 
oercent increase amounting to over $S billion. Consequently, if the 

6 4/ 
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original funding level had kept pact-with inflation, it would now 
Have reached M-'LS billion, for both State _and. local governments, 
and almosi $!J. l J biliibri for local governments alone 

By contrast; H:R: liKJO proposes a -funding level of $7.95 billion 
for State and local governments combined t 

I urge the task force to support entitlement funding tor both the 
State and local governments at the reasonable inflation adjusted 
levels propoM.i in H R; 1 ^ 50 

jf he prepared statement of Mr. Weiss follows:] 

I'KKI'AHKD S'i'ATKMKST OF HON. Tx.I) VVkLSS 

r ':m l rma.\ md rnembe r: J "j :: f :he subebmrtii tt«e ; I 
3::p:^c[3£e this opportunity to testify in Support of 
. - .... , rvi ..,; ..thr i t i^iiieht; author ity for. t: gener.il. revenue 
:!•,) i 1 :\ : :ji J'i rani . 

.;r 4 «^j, w her. the E'.idaet arid : 'npouhdment Control 
Act w is er.a :t-"! i :j I ') " ■* , i; »:cu 1 provision was mad- tor the 
';:■!:-: riiiiit L - ■: ;4e..o L revenue :sh i: mq as an entitlement. 
=:r.t i t l^:r.;.-:i*: status '\~is 'Onf^rroci un this program in the 
J- ate ir.ii le va I Fiscal Ass i. ta::ce Act of 19": in recognition 
)t :n.:: : 'ss 1 : • tu provide stable and predictable 

,. , . v x - , ; c . .- n : • ^ r '^o n t o could include lh 

•■>■,:. n . -si ::tates f^r fut-ro years. 

This. I submit, is -he basic -eas.n for renH^^er;: 
Uridine of ::u3 ir .ram.' With advlhoV: fcncvl. 
i;:1i .. in . , : r - their a 1 i . >oa 1 1 : r. s , the recipient .jo 
^iiP :or trie most effective !; t i lii:a 1 1 oi ihefv. , In 

faot, : rcdr i t ihg these funds ir. the normal budget process 

i ad 1 .^oa 1 c .■ e r rime h t s p rov ides t he best s s u r a nc e 
i, ■ -hat rev-nue sharir.c dollars wtil b> wisely 



believe it imperative that we 
■ } \ S 1 a te :ove rnrr.en ts in this 
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:. 3;n fj tr,o *_ *:;..„• t j - - :> .: .-. \ th-.st. p rovM i. led f: .m 

l'-"2 to 1530. ■■*■■. "; ■; ■ ■;: j sharing lot thfOe years 

■ '^'3; ' -v • ■■ ; .■ t . hare from an 

^;htit Iv.mer.- ;r. . . .. i. .J-c - : ' v i:. elude 

1 1 t»- jn r nm*.*n '. *; i rj : ■ . ;i . . ■ ■. : ; r.s-- . . . . i. ■ ,; : ] ; so 

r.-_- c i see no ration ^ r "■ i ■ ' .*. :or tre itir. g t h o f ; t a t: e s 

: : : re ront 1 y r r • m local 7' ■ rn'rneh t 3 with" rospect to 

" in: sur-- yju are a.aro of the radi "illy changed 
r" tn:in-::. : i *. .: i roums tanc;?s of Stat- governments. I., place of 
f fit 1 budgvt 'n;:r [uses many States enjoyed several years ago, 
most " itt3S t;cay are trying desperately to reduce 
:-:p».»;iLi 1 1 -.J r e s , -jut their work forces, and increase taxes in 
•.■rder to avoid h'adg< ■ 1 deficits, which are constitutionally 
prohibited m almost ill States. With respect to taxes, 3 
States raised th--ir individual income taxes and 13 States 
riisO-J th"Lr sails' th'-:es during the past two years. both of 
-he so ma^or taxes w._«rv increased in 5 States, In addition, 
.'J " Stat e s a : j e d 7 a s o 1 1 n e or mo tor vehicle t a xe s, 16 raised 
aijohciiu oov.- i;e r i:-:as, and 11 raised the cigarette tax. 
Tax increases of this xiOo are uftpr" - ^cehted in recent 
nist^ry; V. m -j.<v«t , th^y further "educe cnn:iu;;:er spending 
i n • i t he : 1 y h L : . r. : I ong and intensify the national 
recess ion. 

It should be noted tha>. many of our States are in very 
: • ■ rs / r L I r. \ i i 1 a" 1 ; o h d 1 1 Lor is r e s u 1 1 of three recessions 

. h the- pa s t de vade . MO reeve r , ew r. ou r mo s t orosoerous 
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>■-;■■•. to :v:w filing the pirch u: ; . ■ r ea s" i rig liheihp loyrrient 
;:v; revenues; Clearly, : .he States need and 
j.; . ; : : . j r.dhd fr-rri w,is:;i:...,:t--,r. . 

: : L-.n wi".:. ^i-iir.ii ri-i t i >i\i \ ii.J<*l policy, I 

:;,>••:.:■'/•.• l» w.- <: :.i :,e Ki-ihl,' :esir ib Le »:o provide a i'-S^i .nle 
im.j.i:.- - r budget authority :.n 1984 ro: couhte r eye I ical 
i j s i *; s 10 Tf.ti local ?cvo rr.rrents that h iv-j been 

idve r > ; lv 1 : by ^'»- :"•?«.:•■•:::; i on nation has been 

. j;< p 0r: .^::na. V = ari presently developing a bill in the 
.•■ii-..; imn.Lit..!T this purpose, and I hope to introduce it 



Tr;.-r- ; ; a till another good reason for State as well as 
local uevorrcr-n*: t i t 1 wriwrit authority. In 1976, Congress 
KT-n^-i t!v> Act to require ^ich State and local government 
• , hold budget hearings on both the proposed use and efie. 
ir.tonivd us-, revenue Sharing ^:nds in relation to its 

-otal buduet. This vis done to encourage citizens to 
iartic:p : i : e in -he budget process of their State and lu.ai 
doverhir;.::- s . However, unless a government rtr.cws in advance 
the imo'inn it v/itl rocoive, it car. hoc hold meaningf.l public 
hearings 2:1 the proposed and int- : ^ded us^s af revenue 
: ^vi, »;> -he l-iw r--guires; 
" :u--ther WLlh other members of the Government 
Op.= ratitr:s Committee, I h: - introduced H.H: 1930 to extend 
r .. v .w V: ;. for an additional five years. Our bill 

w< i : ,j tho v.- "slUM on an er.t i t '.ement biisis, and 

- would increase ir.r.u^L a 1 .oc i t io ■ 3 by > percent, to S^.95 



Q ... 
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1 1 l j ri ,~ t i - ' • i ; f r *<* ^ u *3 3 h > » r i :i r : 1 s Loss o; purchasing 
iui* i r. : la t 1 on op. ly sinco its last reauthorization 

•»■'.■.. :.'i:t, i-i"; ii.it roa r:in to take account of 

:\ ; 1 , • ;. • : . ;.::'.'»• i " T 2 , wh»_- :: r ' "■ : r. ' '< *: h a r i ng was first 
• :i .i.;t-j-i ; wo'ji'J r {•:: : a !-•» ; rc-'P.' Liivcjase amounting tc 
r 5 =5 bill ion - Consequent ly , i f the or igma 1 fund * " ^ 
. : j -o- ; >" .«-••• -.v t i n f la - ;cr .- wo-; 1 d n^ 

: ; : . i |j i i L ion ror Lii-.h :>iti-- ind l-.t-al gov*: ..-*=•■ ' 
i r,d a !. .no ^ t 3 9 . 9 b 1 1 1 1 ■ tor ■ \ -jov-j r p.: i» ■ n t s a h, : .• . by 

■ m« r i.-it- ; H.I?; 1 9 30 prrrnsOS 1 funding level of S7.9*; 



v it»* mo overnmc-nts comoi* 



5 unc c 



or D'^tn. '■' if-' a: 



9 ; > 



■"■ d . 



- o support entit lemeh t - uncling 
-jovc- rnmen ts at the reasonable 



U?ted Levels proposed l r. H.R. 1930. 
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Mr: Donnku.y. Thank you, Mr. Weiss, <> ■ M\ Doctor, it is 

a pleasure to have vou here this morniru',: 

The jlrsl. question. Mr. Weiss, that I. .will ask is the one that 
iiiaiiv Members from the other side of the .u.-le have asked me at 
u rtain Mrm-v and have lskcd other member- o? the adn mist! a 
tion. How can vou extend revemie. sharing wh'.-n there* is no reve- 
nue to share' With the massive budget defh Us that «r (ace we are 
Hot in a situation where we have additional revenues to share with 
the cities, States, and towns. 

Mr: W'kiss. . WeiL thai . presupposes, that, revenue sharing 
pendent on the Ki (ii ral Government running a surplus. And I don t 
think that is really the intention cr i He basic concept behind reve- 
nue sharing. 

What it seeks to do. I think, is to rcengni/e th u ■ .e \ resources 
are reaiiv most available "to the Federal Governrm because of the 
progressive income lax, that the States and localities have an 
impact on the overall national economy in any e\ eh;. And because 
their t i\ \) isi s. tax resources are more limited hev are really in 
the position vhcre if vou dor t provide some Federal revenue shar- 
ing assistance for them, you simply force them to go out and raise 
more taxes md impact adversely on the entire national economy. 

So, it seems to me what we are really doing is asking, for thereto 
be a participation to a modest extent in the taxes which the Fede\ 
al Government raises .from the local level. It is not surplus, jt js not 
glits. it is not frills, it is absolutely essential f'T the need of the 
States and localities: . .. ... 

Mr. Donnklly. I) : r >r. could you respond to that question and 
the criticism from some quarters today, maybe with the historical 
p< r-j ective of vour experience with the revenue s u ring" programs, 
about the feasibiH.v of having a revenue sh an g piotfr.ni when we 
have such massive" deficits, and there is ve;y limited revenue to 
shareV _ - 

Dr. Gm.UHKiu;: Yes, historically, the revenue _ sharing., concept 
came about when Walter Heller, as Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, made a personal recommendation that the Fed- 
eral Government -hare some portion of Federal income tax collec- 
tion with the Suites be ause of the perceived _ in balance between 
the service needs of State and locaL citizens and the revenues— the 
mon- limited revenues to which Mr\ Weiss referred— that were 
ava.able to State and local governments.. . . 

The idea at that time was that Federal Government would share 
something on the order of 1.3 or 1,5 percent of individual income 
tax enll >c\ M.ns, which would provide a growing revenue source out 
of .which the program would be funded. ... 

Dr. f eller also had another concern which is not relevant today; 
he was concerned bv what, the economists ca'l 'Hscr' drag, 9 ' which 
was expected to result from the termination of Mn ^Vietnam war, 
win n the In deral Government would no longer oe engaged in 
spending for guns and butter simultaneously. Most economists, in- 
cluding Dr. Heller, believed that such a precipitous drop in Federal 
expenditures would lead to reductions in production, national 
income, employment, and toother adverse consequences. 

In response to vour VJ ue>tiqn, I think it is probably reasonable to 
suggest that the oriorif - of funding for revenue sharing, among all 
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competing programs in tin* Kederai budget, ought lo be viewed in 
this context It is a conijKtmg demand and the Congress should 
rat** vvh'Te the needs of. State, and J oca! government for a depend- 
>j:>]f D ar ■ u-rtuin allocation of funds for general purpose expend i° 
'uiv> . i n< 1> in competition to defense and all other requirements: 

I il-.m i think that it i- appropriate or reasonable to view revenue 
sharing ns a marginal demand, as. the last program on the totem 
pole ih it is to be dropped becau-o . n< n is a de ficit 

In point of' fact, as you .vveli k.t t ow; the Federal (lovernment has 
had only one surplus m il or 2i years. Since this jprogram came 
ainng at a tir e when the Federal Government was running a defi- 
cit, it isn t reallv a question of whether there are revenues to 
sh.ire. Ra.ihe?*; it is a question of whether or not this is a worth- 
vvrnh and important program that merits funding in competition 
with other programs. 

Mr. DoNNtiiS Doctor are yoli aware off the top of your head of 
what the deficit was in the fiscal year that revenue sharing was 
adopt ed? 

ih, (r()i imn{(;. It undoubtedly was very small, I cannot give you 
i doll it figure now. I could certainly supply it for the record 

Mr biiWM i v We wi'l include it as a percentage of the total 
hurlget a [h rc«a tagr of the gross nationa' ~" oduct, I think those 
. iMip.ir 'sons would he valid today, as we r u with that criticism, 
uui t In ■■ (jut-lion that has hecn and will be ^ked about, the reauth- 
oriz.ati.on oi'the revenue sharing program. 

Dr. fr ■* i)HKK( t. I would be pleased to sup . that. 

Mr. fi- fN n ku.y, Mr. Panetta. 

Mr. Pan'k.ta. Thank you, Mr. Chairmn r 

If I could ask — the figures are intere . in terms of the States 
i using the taxes Of the 10 States, hi marly have raised some 
lo an of ♦ i\c s be it incorra , sales, gas r what have you ; Do you 
have ;» iotal number? 

Mr. Wnss. We have. I he National Conference of State Legisla- 
tures submitted a memorandum to us, which we- will submit for the 
record, which outlines State h> S what happened, over 30 
States, I think ia or Mi States that h.,vc done that I think both the 
loi al and the national impact is quite a verc. 

The other* thing I think within thai context whieh-we ought to 
. e^p in mind, I don't have it in this statement,, but I prepared, it 
1 another statement that I c - livered: In the course of the last 2 
-\.rs, the years of the Reagan administ ration, the grants to States 
;:nd local it ie;s have been cut by 12:7 percent, arr.v; unting to reduc- 
t ions of :? ! M. •} billon. So that already more has been cutout oft ;He 
grant programs than could possibly be matched by anything that 
we do in revenue sharing. 

Mr;. Panktta: 1 jus* think it is very interesting what is happen- 
ing, that as we Ha ve -.reduced ^ efforts at this level, we have simply 
just transferred the harden — we have shifted; instead of getting the 
funds at this [eye 1 I -e fore States do it. The consequences that people 
who don't really fine the difference between Federal taxes and 
State taxes still are paying heavier taxes at the I"»cal level, and 
they are still carrying that burden under the guise of what is in- 
tended to be an overall tax cut. You know, it has just created that 
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many more ■ obi ems: People reaMy sense that they are still having 
to carry thai iurderi. 

. M- Wkis:; M ; you come from California, and I know that you 
hav« Aitnes. -d a:- have * from a distance what has happened in 
< aiiiurm;i. over the coarse of the last M or .1 years when proposition 
\:\ seemed U> be :.o popu lar, because California seemed to have an 
endless reserve of State funds. . 

I g it hi r that that situation has now been totally reversed to the 
extent that the new Governor coming in was talking about— I don't 
know how it finally turned out— of issuing I O U s to State employ- 
ees because they no longer had the money to pay those employees. 
There was a tremendous turnaround in a very brief period of time 

Mr; Panktia. in fact, a few I O U's did go out because they were 
facing about a &l bill on plus deficit arid instead of dealing with 
that problem— I think ultimately they will have to face the issue of 
r u^ing additional revenues— he decided to simply just shift: the 
deficit into the next year, following our example, which is an inter- 
est ing approach lor a Governor to take. 

Hut in any event, it ij a situation I t/i,: ! ' we had better under- 
stand, that vsr are not un-!'^ the gm.^ of providing relief, we are, 
instead., if you ask .the avr • citi>:e , i>:v; burden is still there and 
that relief has not been j. I. - 

Mr: VVkiss. That is rig: . . »e other thing, of course, '.hough is 
that I think that trie impact on the localities when you. force them 
to raise the taxes, it is much more immediate and probably much 
more painful— it is not spread out there is nothing progressive 
about it. Not all of the States have the income taxes at the locality 
level and it ultimately ends up being a property tax increase 
which, again, I think has a devastating effect on the capacity of the 
communities to remain viable. 

Mr: Panktta. Well, we are facing a whole new phenomenon, I 
don L know if it <s happening in other States -but in California, in 
educational school districts they are establishing foundations, in 
order to try to raise money to facilitate additional funds for then 
education. So, .hey are establishing nonprofit foundations for t = * 
purpose, a nonprofit foundation in Beverly Hills works very well, 
they are not going to have any problem having a foundation and 
supporting their school system. But ii foundation in Watts, or a 
foundation in a low-income area is going to be much more difficult 
to be established. 

So, we are creating, again, inequities that are going to, by the 
v-»ry hat lire of what is happeniai;: we are building inequities in the 
process .Thank you. .... .._ .... ... ..... 

Mr. Donnklly. Mr. Wi?iss, the legislation from your subcommit- 
tee is going to propose $7.95 billion for States arid localities. How is 
that split? 

Mr. Wkiss. It is $<U> biliibn for localities currently, it was $2:3 
billion for the State until ilWO.or through 1081, For ali practical 
our poses, that was terminated. *,Ve are keeping those two base fig- 
ures and then providing a 16-percent increase to cover th( infla- 
tionary factor since the last reauthorization: 

Mr: Donnelly: And it would be a o-year authori. 

Mr. Wkiss. A o : year entitlement, yes, sir, 
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Mr. Donnelly. Are you aware of the administration's proposal to 
combine community development block grants.and revenue snaring 
programs? Would you like to com merit on that? 

Mr. Weiss.. Well, I have not yet heard— and there may be some 
people who are supporting.it in the Congress — I have not heard 
any support for it. I know that there seems to be none in our com- 
mittee for it, and i sense that in the Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs Committee, which is the other committee that would deal 
with the combination merging of community development block 
grant programs and revenue sharing, there seems to be no support 
for it. 

f think that it would be a mistake and what they are talking 
about really, again, is typically putting the amounts together and 
then cutting them: And then ultimately phasing out the communi- 
ty development block grant portion of it over a 5-year time frame. 
Both the revenue sharing supporters and the community develop- 
ment block grant supporters — in many instances they are the same 
people— have opposed that concept. 

Mr. Donnelly. Doctor, in response to one of my questions you 
stated that in historical perspective revenue sharing was intended 
to provide the. States and localities with between 1.3 and 1.5 per- 
cent of t h e Fed o ra 1 revenu e base. 

Dr. Goldberg: individual income tax collections. 

Mr. Donnelly. Income tax, not total revenue base, but income 
tax? 

Dr. Goldberg. Which is the largest segment, of course, of Feder- 
al revenues. 

Mr. Donnelly. I would appreciate it if we could work with the 
doctor on this whole question. I think the historic perspective is 
necessary for those Members of this institution who weren't here 
during those times. Much of the criticism that I have heard on the 
Budget Committee about revenue sharing comes from individuals 
w ho have co m e to Co ngress wit h littl e h isto rical perspective about 
the programs. They need to have that question answered, that very 
simplistic question, in my opinion, about why have revenue sharing 
when there is no revenue to share. I think the doctor can provide 
this task force with a tremendous resource, if he would be available 
over the course of time to do that. 

Mr. Weiss. We would be pleased to have him made available as 
you would like. 

I should also . 

Mr. Donnelly. Does he always offer your services so easily, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Goldberg. We haven't been working together that long. 
Mr. Weiss. He has been a great help to me, so I am sure he will 
be to you: 

The one other thing that I wanted to note is that the people in 
the other body, in the Senate, are also considering increasing the 
revenue sharing of programs, that is restoring the State portion 
and increasing both the local and State share. The one who has 
made the most specific proposal is Senator Durenberger, and his is 
a much more complicated proposal than ours. He is also suggesting 
something like a $14 billion program and we are really quite 
modest by comparison in our proposal. 
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_ Mr. Donnklly. I see that one of your compatriots from the great 
State of New York has joined the hearing, Ms. Ferraro. 

Ms: Ferraro. And the great city of. New. York as well. I am 
sorry, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Weiss and I have been- in touch on this 
particular issue, and I anticipate that I will be able. to speak to it 
when the Budget Committee meets, as we discuss thai particular 
function. 

Mr. Donnelly. We would be grateful to you for that 
Ms. Ferraro. I will certainly go over your testimony, and I ap- 
preciate you coming here. 

Mr Weiss. Thank y 0 u very much: 

Mr. Donnklly. Thank you very much. We apologize for the wait. 
Thank you, Doctor. 

_ Our next witnesses will be a panel,. Robert Greenstein, from the 
Center on Budget and Policy Priorities; Ed Weaver, American 
puhlic Welfare Association; and Nancy Amidei, Food Research and 
Action Center. 

Without objection, we will insert your prepared remarks in the 
record. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT GREENSTEIN, DIRECTOR, CENTER ON 
BUDGET AND POLICY PRIORITIES 

Mr. GkKKNstkin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. - - _ _ __ 
- I am Bob Greenscein, director of the Center on Budget and Policy 
Priorities, which conducts analyses and research on a number of 
budget issues, but particularly means-tested entitlements, and 
other entitlements. Formerly I was the Administrator under the 
Carter administration of the Food and Nutrition Service, which op- 
erates food assistance programs. 

I would like to start by responding to some of the testimony we 
heard from the Department of Agriculture this morning. The prin- 
cipal theme that the Department espoused, not a new theme, is 
that their proposals really wouldn't hurt people in need, that they 
would mainly save funds by reducing errors. 

They had some rather startling figures as to the very high per- 
centages— at one point they said 80 percent of their savings were 
from reduced errors and increased sanctions. , 

Mr. Chairman, this is flatly wrong, the Congressional Budget 
Office has said It. is wrong,. The Congressional Research Service has 
said it is wrong. We have analyzed it and found it is wrong. 

I urge you very closely to look at the work of the Congressional 
Budget Office on this, I know they are still working on it. I expect 
that they will find that error reduction counts for no more than 5 
or 10 percent of those savings: That is not the administration's pro- 
posal to do. 

The proposal to change the earnings deduction cuts benefits for 
almost all working families, it simplifies nothing, it^s more com- 
plex than the current system: The current system you just multiply 
l8. percent times earned income.. _ . t 

Under this proposal, you would actually have to determine and 
verify ±he number of hours of work, to know how to prorate the 
deduction they are proposing. 
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- In the shelter area they have claimed since the hudget came out 
that there were very little beneHt reductions, such as what they 
told you about in New England, and so forth, and that it mainly 
was error reduction. 

This is based on an analysis that is so shot through with flaws 
that I couldn't go through all of it this morning, but I will be 
happy to submit an analysis we have done of the rather extraordi- 
nary errors-involved, suffice it to say, it is probably the worst piece 
of analysis I have seen in 10 years of following the food stamp pro : 
gram: 

I urge you, instead, to rely on the work of the Congressional 
Budget Office. The Congressional Budget Office has reported to the 
Budget Committees that very little of the reduction due to the shel- 
ter proposal is due to error changes. 

It is true that there are a number of food stamp areas that are in 
the shelter area, but the im porta nt thin g to und erst a nd i s th ey are 
small in dollars. You don't make big. errors on rent: In fact, if you 
don't report a change in rent, usually your benefits are too low, 
rents go up, not down over time. 

Most of these errors come from fluctuations in utilities, they are 
not large in terms of dollars. The Department ignored the differ- 
ence between the number of cases in error and the number of dol- 
lars in errors, and the fact that shelter areas don't cause much 
loss. And the Congressior al Budget Office picked that up. 

When we look at the data from the Department's own services, 
we find that about 2 million households would each lose about $250 
a year due to the shelter deduction alone, one-quarter to one-half 
million elderly would lose even more. In New England, the num- 
bers th ey read you this mo r n ing I believe were all inco r rect, based 
on. this incorrect analysis, CBO can do a regional analysis for you. 

I suspect what it will find, from my looking at the data, is that 
you will find that about 40 percent, or close thereto of the house- 
holds in New England will each lose about SI 50 a month in bene- 
fits under that shelter proposal. 

If the shelter proposal that the administration is proposing is 
adopted, you will find a relatively small change in errors, a rela- 
tively large — CBO says several hundred million — reduction in bene- 
fits. And if you did that and went back to Cleveland, you would 
hear far more grief, than you heard the last week, or the week 
before. If you went back to your district in Massachusetts. I think 
the pain would be even more excruciating. ' 

This is a continuation of the kinds of things we have heard as 
part of the public relations for the last 2 years. The administration 
consistently says their food stamp cuts of the last 2 years haven't 
reall y h u r t peop le in n eed; th ey hav e done two th ings, th ey have 
cut people with high incomes, they say, and they have reduced 
error and fraud. 

The committee did adopt a provision for over the income limit, 
that amounted, according to CBO, for a grand total of 5 percent of 
the food stamp cuts over the last 2 years. There were some minor 
error and fraud provisions: that might be another 5 or 10 percent 

At our Center we have gone through all of the cuts over the last 
2 years and what we have come up with is that somewhere in the 
vicinity of 75 percent of the reductions have been made by reduc- 
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ing benefits for households with gross incomes below the poverty 
level. - - - 

The new proposals would do more of the same. The proposal -tor 
delaying the cost-of-living adjustment with no real justification, 
since food stamps are adjusted by food costs, not. by the CPI, 
haven't been overindexed, they are actually underindexed after 
last years cuts in the food plan, which simply lowers the food pur- 
chasing power of all households, including the poorest. 

One little side point there, when the Departmentlikes to tell you 
that their new proposals don't cut much in benefits, they largely 
leave out the COLA because it only saves ^32 million in 1984; it 
cuts benefits $300 to $400 million in subsequent years. They don't 
include the $300 to $400 million when r,hey tell you that there 
aren't major benefit reductions. 

-When you come back, as you did a few minutes ago, and say, 
"Well, then it doesn't get you anything,"- cnen all of a sudden they 
tell you that there are big reductions in the outyears. 

For the working poor, from the deduction change in that area, a 
household with earnings equal to the poverty I:ne would lose $230 
a year in stamps. A household working 40 hours at the minimum 
wage, below the poverty line, all such households would lose over 
$100 'a year in stamps. . 

In the workfare area, which 1 gather had some discussion earlier 
this morning, again, I would urge a close examination of the work 
o. the Congressional Budget Office. The. Congressional. Budget 
Office in its February report to the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee states that there is no evidence that the workfare is cost effec- 
tive. CBO states, "There is no firm evidence yet available on 
whether savings exceed costs for workfare and for many types of 
jobs; programs initiated in the 1970's were often not cost-effective. 

CBO also reported in that study that the mandatory food stamp 
workfare proposal in the administration budget would increase 
State administrative costs by approximately $_1_00_ mijlipn a year, 
thereby canceling but any savings in Federal costs when you look 
at the total impact on the taxpayer at all levels of government. 

Finally, the error rate sanction proposal. Mr. Panetta. talked 
about this with the Department a few minutes ago. The single most 
important thing to understand about that proposal is that n_o_t only 
CBO, but even the .Department's own estimates show that they 
expect very little, if any, addition error reduction would be induced 
by that proposal. The reason for that is quite simple, the commit- 
tees last- year adopted a proposal, originally offered , by Senator 
Dole, which was a pretty tough error rate reduction proposal. _ 

Under that proposal, States are already under the gun to take 
action to reduce errors. 

Mr. Donnelly. That is the 97.5? 

Mr. Greenstein. That is correct. - ... 

The new proposal will not, according to CBO, or to the Depart- 
ment's own analysts, produce any significant great further effort in 
. error reduction, it does save a lot of money but that savings is vir- 
tually all from cost shifting to.the_St_ate_s_. 

Somehow the administration presents this cost shift as it it 
doesn't hurt anybody. It does. It is going to come out of more med- 
icaid cuts, it is going to come out of AFDC cuts and other service 
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ciyts v becctuse the States are going to have to get the money from 
somewhere, 

-In the AFDC area I wouid just like to make a few quick points 
a bout w here _ w e are a t this point.. After, the ad mi nist rat ion's cu ts 
on working welfare mothers in 1981, according to HHS's own fig- 
ures provided to the Congress last year, AFDC mothers with three 
children, who earn $5,01)0 a year, or less than 55 percent of the 
pover ty level , lose a 1 1 A F DC benefl ts a ft e r t he f ourth mont hat 
work in 3fi States, In .13 States an AFDC mother with three chil- 
dren who earns $3,000 a year how loses benefits after 4 months oh 
the job- 

HHS also reports that AFDC benefits in real terms have declined 
30 percent between 19C>9 and 1981, even before the Reagan cuts 
took effect. 

Two final points. No. 1, Congressional Budget Office last year did 
two studies on the combined impact of the budget— of the tax and 
budget cuts to date in the first 2 years by income class. What they 
show is striking, I think it puts all discussions of entitlements 
changes in some perspective. They show that for 1983, 1984, and 
1985 combined, families with incomes below $10,000 a year will lose 
$17 billion; and the 1 percent wealthiest in the country with in- 
comes over $80,000 a year, will gain $55.6 billion. 

My last point regards a recommendation for an entitlement I 
strongjy urge you to cut. I am not here today just to urge a lack of 
cuts, or restoration that I would urge in the nutrition programs, 
that Nancy Amidei will talk about, But to also look for areas that 
are opportunities for cuts. 

I think there is one entitlement sitting out there that is a major 
entitlement, that has been barely touched today, and that is defi- 
nitely a candidate for major reform. That is the military retire- 
ment system. In the military retirement system the median retire- 
ment age is now 41. There is no employee contribution whatsoever, 
it is _ 1 0 0 pe r c en t t axpay er _ funded ._ Th e medi an ben e fi ts _a re almost 
three times larger than private pensions. There is no actuarial re- 
d lie t id h for ea rly re t i re me n t . The program costs tw ice as much as 
AFDC and well above food stamps. In some of the most striking fig- 
ures, 83 percent of all benefits in the military retirement system go 
to people, in the wealthiest two-fifths of the population; 60 percent 
goes to the top one-fifth. 

To me one of the most striking fijures we find, the amount of 
military retirement benefits going to the- top fifth of the population 
j s twice as 1 arge as t h e to it aj amoun t of f r jod s ta nips j;q i hg^ to t h e 
bottom fifth of the population, greater, also, than the total amount 
of AFDC and SSI, go i ng t q th e bottom fifth of th e popu 1 at ion . 
. In the military retirement system our future debt as citizens in 
this country, the unfunded liability in the system, has grown a cool 
$121 billion in the last 2 years alone. 

Certainly, it seems to me that this program which also is coun- 
terproductive for the military in terms of keeping people who build 
up training in the system, rather than pushing them out- early, 
that this system is a candidate for significant cuts. But that in pro- 
grams like food stamps and AFDC, not only should we not be 
making further cuts, we should be repairing some of the rents we 
made in the safety net over the last 2 years. Thank you. 
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Mr. Donnelly. Thank you very much, Mr:Greenstein: 

This task force is looking very closely at. the military retirement 
system. You were sinking a lot of the song that I have been singing 
for the last few months,' and which we will try jo be articulating 
during the course of the next 2 weeks. as we markup the budget 
resolution. How successful I will be, I don't know, but there is an 
excellent case to be made. - 

Mr. Gkkenstkin. We are preparing a report over the next few 
days on military retirement. We would be happy to provide it to 
you, and provide any assistance we could; we would be eager to, 

Mr. Donnklly. I would appreciate that as quickly as possible be- 
cause we are on an amazingly fast track. .... 

Nancy — if" I inav, Nancy? Without objection, we will insert your 
prepared remarks in the record. 



STATEMENT OF NANCY AMIDEI, DIRECTOR, FOOD RESEARCH 
AND ACTION CENTER 

Ms. Amioki. I understand that you heard from many witnesses 
over the last several weeks, to the effect that you .should, not cut 
means-tested social programs for poor people any: further: So, I am 
riot going to belabor that point. _ 

Like, Mr. Greenstein, I would like to pick up on what you have 
heard from the administrations witnesses this morning, and make 
what I hooe is going to be a simple case, that it is not just a matter 
of not cutting, but we are going to have to put additional funds in 
over current services for some of these programs. 

I have to toil you though thr»t I was sitting and listening, avid 
reading through the prepared statements, of the administration s 
witnesses, I had the eerie feeling that I had just stepped into 
"Cloud Cookoo Land.'' 

These wonderful statements are marvelous. Let me assure you, 
the administration says, that in making substantial progress 
toward these goals, the social safety net remains intact: Our pro- 
grams for change have been carefully targeted at families that 
Have other means of support. Marvelous. 

I have no idea who they are talking about. They are not talking 
about poor families. They are not talking about any of the people I 
have seen as I have moved around the country,. _ ____ _ 

They apparently don't even talk to- anybody who talks to poor 
families, or who five in poor neighborhoods, or spends anytime or 
even drives through poor neighborhoods: If there ever was a social 
safety net back in 1081, I think the only thing that is left of it is 
the H-pound blocks of cheese. — 

Let me pick up on a few specific points. The people irom HhLb 
assure you that what they are trying to do is take care of this prob- 
lem of dependency that they say is created by AFDC and the exist- 
ence of the welfare system. 

I think you have to turn that around a little bit. Dependency on 
welfare for many low income women with small children is created 
by the fact that people who earn low wages cannot get any health 
insurance at a price, they can afford, ._ 

A woman comes and cleans your house for 1 day a week, in your 
house for another day a week, and my house for another day a 
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week — none of us chips in for health insurance for her. So, at the 
wages she would earn cleaning your houses and mine, she can't 
afford private health insurance. 

Women in those conditions, if they are responsible for small chil- 
d ren . w i 11 h an g on to a littl e b i t of m a rgi ri a 1 attachment of the w el - 
fare system, not because welfare has created a sense of dependency 
in their minds, but because it is the only 'way they can be assured 
if the children get sick, they can see a doctor. 

If we could take care of providing health care coverage for their 
children, those employable and working women on welfare would 
quickly move off. They readily say that. 

When the Department's officials come up and tell you that they 
are just amazed to see that they haven t seen a wholesale turnover 
of people on to full-time welfare dependency among those who lost 
their partial welfare benefits, isn't it remarkable? It must mean 
that those people have other sources of support, or they must have 
been frauds or abusers, or something. 

I know what welfare mothers tell me when I ask them the same 
question — they say I bet the children haven't gotten sick yet. 

As the children #et sick, those women will give up their low- 
paying part-time jobs, and they will go back on welfare, because it 
is the only way to get health coverage. Welfare doesn't create de- 
pendency. The lack of accessible low ; cost health coverage does 
create dependence on welfare. The administration does nothing 
about that. 

Moving on to the Department of Agriculture, which has assured 
us, also, that none of their programs is hurting anybody, and none 
of their proposals will hurt anybody, ;! want to pick up on just a 
couple of the things they mentioned. ; 

_ They mentioned, for example, as the President has mentioned, as 
David Stockman has mentioned, as many people in the administra- 
tion like to mention, that after all they are subsidizing 95 million 
meals a day. It sounds marvelous. / There can't possibly be any 

hungry people, if we are subsidizing that many meals. 

- You have to call over to the OMB and to the Food Nutrition 
Service, and the Department of Agriculture to find out what they 
count in those 1)5- million meals. . ' • 

Do you know that they count the roug h ly 10 c ents per ' m eal tha t 
goes to the people who get the minimum benefit on social security? 
That counts as one meal. __ _ ' __ ____ 

They take all of the 22 million people on food stamps, times 3, 
and that is automatically (56 million meals, that includes the elder- 
ly people, who get roug"hiy 10 cents a meal; it includes the people 
who get roughly liO cents a l meal; the average 45 cents a meal, arid 
the absolute maximum of 70 cents b meal. 

I do n't care if you 1 ived i n a isle A-22 of the Safeway, you 
couldn't get a meai out of 10 cents these days, not without stealing? 
it just isn't possible. • 

That is what they count. If they are surprised that people remain 
hungry, despite the fact that they are subsidizing; 9o million meals 
a day, at the tune of 10, 20, 30, or 40 cents, then they haven't been 
shopping for food lately. Somebody must be subsidizing their meals, 
because that is the only way ,they could possibly be surprised. 
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- They have mentioned all of the numbers of all of the kids getting 
child nutrition benefits. They mention, for example, that 1.4 mil- 
lion children, low-income children got. summer lunches, this .last 
summer. They didn't point out to you that during theschool year 
there are about VI million children who get free, or reduced priced 
lunches, which .suggests to me that there must be another roughly 
10 million kids who should be getting lunch in the summertime, 
arid are not. Some children are not eating, who should be eating. 
That is a serious problem they don't address. 

They talk about the fact that their policies are based in child nu- 
trition, at least, are based on a cornerstone of WIC arid the school 
lunch program: It is a very peculiar set of builders who hack away 
at their own cornerstone. - - •_ 

Their policies in 1DS1 led directly to the fact that there are now 
o.2 million fewer children getting meals at school, 2,700_schools are 
no longer in the program — that is so m e co rne rstone. That co r n e r- 
stonr that also includes WIG, should we look into it a little more 
closely, does not reach a lot of people. WIC now serves about orie- 
iburtli i of those who are eligible. . ... 

And right now across the country States are haviag to cut people 
off the program— Illinois is cutting 7,500 off; Maryland is cutting 
10,000 off: \'ew Jersey. S,000; Pennsylvania, 14,000 women and chilr 
dren being cut off the program; Ohio, 12,000— some cornerstone. I 
wouldn't want to have my house resting on that cornerstone right 
now. 

Thev also talk about the fact that a 0-month freeze on reimburse- 
ment rates in child nutrition isn't going to affect anybody because 
it is not going to lower the rates of reimbursement 

I think Congress understood last year, when it was discussing the 
pav raise, that a freeze is a cut, if prices go up. Members of Con- 
gress made that own argument— that argument about their own 
salaries, they said, "Our salaries don't go up to meet risinr, prices, 
then effectively, we have been cutV" right? 

If schools don't get rising rate reimbursement as school ages rise, 
effectively that is a cut: Now, that works a special hardship on the 
poorer schools, because those schools depend more heavily on the 
Federal subsidies: For the poorer schools, where they. are serving 
mavhe 'JO percent free and reduced priced lunches, they depend 
very heavily on those subsidies. And even a o-percent increase in 
food prices will cost them 0 cents a meal, if that freeze goes into 
effect. _ ...... .. 

Ms. Fkkkaro. Ms: Amidei, let me. interrupt you for a minute. 

flow do they respond to that? Do they cut kids out of the pro- 
gram? Do they change the food that they serve, or do they seek 
subsidies somewhere else? 

Ms. Amidei. These days they can't seek subsidies from many 
other sources. I was just over with the American School Food Serv- 
ices Association, and their members are feeling the crunch very di- 
rectlv because States that used to put some State money in, and 
localities that used to put some local money into the school lunch 
and breakfast programs, simply can't anymore—they are too badly 
sQueezed. 

So. getting it from other sources is not a good possibility for them 
these days. Certainly, in low-income neighborhoods, where you are 
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serving 90 percent of the poor kids, you can't go to those chiidrens' 
parents and ask them to pay money, because they don't have it to 
pay. 

They find a variety of sm all ways to nickel and dime around, but 
the choice for them in the year ahead is going to be whether or not 
they stay in the program. 

They tell me that their margin now, their operating margin, is so 
tight- that they have to make serious decisions about whether or 
not they will __cpn_tinue to if they, don't have Fed- 

eral reimbursements, that at least meet their base- costs— food is ob- 
viously a base cost. They can't cut back, top much on the food be- 
cause they have to meet certain reasonable standards, but that is 
one place they try to save some money. 

Ms. Fkkkako. They don't count catsup as a vegetable, I presume? 

Ms. Ami DEI. Thank goodness, no; not this year anyway. 

There is v ery little that they can do these days to get m ajo r 
• kinds of savings, and certainly over the short haul with little warn- 
ing, they can't get major savings. You can't suddenly decide in the 
middle of the school year that you are going to change your salary 
scales, or your equipment levels, or your operating costs. It just 
isn't possible. 

They would be very hard pressed , and I suspect we would lose 
more schools and more kids from the program, including poor kids. 

I don't want to get too involved though in specifics about things 
the administration said,, in part because I want io turn your atten- 
tion just for a few minutes to something that I brought one copy of, 
a rid J_ would _ appreciate having it entered into the record. It is just 
a sampling of the press clips that have come to our office from all 
o ve r the co u ntry . 

You will see, if you just even leaf through them, stories that 
these head 1 ines and these stories tell . Anybody who qu estions 
whether or not hunger is a problem again in the United States of 
America in the 1980's, needs look no farther than their own com- 
munities, their own cities, their own towns. 

- Let me just read a couple of these headlines. "Living on One 
Meal a_Pay,_ or Nothing," that is from Philadelphia,. "Needy Brave 
Gold and Long tines _for_ Free Cheese," that was from Cleveland. 
This is going back to 1981. "Community Centers and Churches Ex- 
periencing Longer Lines for Food," from Baltimore. "U.S. Hungry 
Queuing Up, 1930's Style" from the Boston Globe, which had ac- 
counts from all over the country. 

From the Dallas Times, "Stemming Hunger's Tide, Growing 
Ranks ' o f Dal las Poor De p e nde nt on Fr ee Lu nch. ' '__ From th e Arizo- 
na Dail^y Star, in Tucson, Ariz., "Ranks of Hungry Swelling,. But 
Aid Isn t." From the Mountain Times serving Blowing Rock, Boom 
Banner, Elk, Lynville, and Newland, N.C., "Hunger in Watauga." 
From the Chicago Tribune, "Going Hungry in Chicago"; from the 
Sacramento Bee, "Hungry Finding Meals in Dumpsters." 

You will find article after article, story after story, local and 
Nation, religious leaders saying, "We cannot fill the gap." People 
all over the country reporting oOO, 500, 800 percent increase in the 
need for emergency ;_fpod_assistance. You will find people reporting 
the fact that children are turning up in hospitals in convulsions 
with cases of what the doctors call "water intoxication," because 
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their mothers had to give them water instead of milk. They 
couldn't afford to put milk in the baby's bottles, and so they gave 
them sugar, water instead. 

Those babies are turning up in hospitals. Linda McMahon tells 
you that the safety net is intact and nobody with other sources of — 
Without other sources of support is being hlirt. 

When we were working on our report on infant mortality just 
about a month ago. 1 talked to hospital after hospital, health per- 
sonnel all over the country who told me, "One thing somebody 
ought to look at is we are seeing more women presenting in labor" 
That means those are women who show up at the hospital for the 
first time when they go into hard labor, having seen no one all 
through their pregnancy, nobody. 

In the UCLA Medical Center, I understand it is. up about double- 
over last year. Just last week I talked to somebody from Philadel- 
phia hospitals where it is up percent. In hospital after hospital, 
they tell me these women have absolutely no access to any prena- 
tal care whatever. 

I don't know what a safety net would look like, but it certainly 
isn't in place right now: 

These articles, article after article, no work, no money, no food — 
a aO-year-bld man says, "I lose ali of my manhood to do this" as he 
walk's away with donated groceries. . .. .. 

People reporting suicides up, children who are having behavioral 
problems, children being arrested for stealing food. A growing juve- 
nile delinquency problem in this country. 

"Hunger in America", from the Raleigh News & Observer;. "De- 
fense Depends on Health" from the Philadelphia Inquirer; "Pover- 
ty Gap Becomes Sinful" from, the Waukeegan, 111. paper. Over and 
over, in place after place, and these stories are being written now, 
at current service levels. 

If Congress says that the best it can do is current service levels 
for the food assistance programs, it is insuring that we .will see 
thousands more of these articles, unions setting up bread lines, un- 
employment consequences and damages, hunger rising problem in 
metropolitan area, homeless Northerns unable to find work, crowd 
Sun Belt tent cities, feed the hungry and then give thanks, hunger 
in America, mayors see need for emergency aid, as recession lin- 
gers. United States again battles problem of hunger, churches 
trying to respond to. the challenge—over and over, from city after 
city, North, South, East, and West, large, small, it doesn't make 
any difference. 

What we need in the food assistance area is not current services 
protected, I would like to see us get. all benefit cuts restored. But j 
know that is not realistic. At a minimum we need about $2 to $2.3 
billion, about $1.4 billion of that to food stamps and another $500 
or $700 million into child nutrition programs, at a minimum. 

[Testimony resumes on p. \27.[ 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Amidei, with attachments, fol- 
lows:] 
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: :■ : ; i:T\ : y -. !' *1 tr. , :i*x r»L:i.v ;y.rL;^7tlvc«::; all oi' whir. 

; ■ .* — - *r it 1 * ".-.■?••-!.* ;:■■•.*:'. j.-.:' ar s v .Jir.c* cth^re 

:.-.Vv : :-■ ■. . '. : r L-.v V' : :'l< :'.y i:.:^: r.:>- context In 

:. y 1 :.: i:-- -t; i : •. cri ■_>:' tr.v ofJV-P-o t>y 

r ::. . ..;y-ir 

; r ,-.v . :: i.".; .f ti'*. 1;: Lir: ! v.-.;! : ^pprvclfite it 

::' .\~;;LJ l:v: 1:. t.v.- .:' ::*i:v:i. Tr.--;.' :'.p-;f& to £row- 

1:;- : :' .:' :.>:.,r-r t :■- ; rx.< .v:r: :%'_":•„■ ty Mr-; r.j'i^^* of Int.; part two 

;.• . r ly . :i *:V. :>:'•:• -r l<f«." I r.r.irv jr. irit* l^r'I wli«;l thi*; 

: .'. '.c t. 7:v:-y frcr: -ill over t:.*r ccor.trj*. ?y>t ,t,g 

.».••;■ : ' I •:>••: "■' vrr.iiv ^ir^r'i; tlj-:-" Ir! riul^:;, 7e>:5:;; "Hartes cT 

, 1:. Art l* ".-Vr: - ' :v l-^jr^r :;--;ir: :>n" in 

y ir-_::/.-tt''.-, /;i.:--,:;:-:r.; "l;-.*:;:,: ' :. is .' -.;/ , :." Noti.^:v, " Lr. : , .M>k^ ;phla. 



: ii -~v.'i:^- :.■•■■■»" :":r "i;v- .•t::^---^ c:' r.-:-..:i:;i;i ar^j co?i'i'; cor^e- 

■'\l-:-rr.r'c :? 'r.lrZ^'r: t'i'rtvi; rbrpit't:.lr^; ir: r\-v.-:;.r. i:,ru'; Tra-: -wStc-r rhtoxlcritior; 1 ' 

:,».■ v !.;:>:.■ tr.-^ir - -tr.or:' r.*v.j nr r.'r.^y :'or r-.ilr:, r:r;:^- r::' o:' :\;ici'.ic- :tn^ violence, 
1 1 :'■ :y p"L;."" -.r>. i'. r\v>i f rcr-. 1 lew-!, L rt.:i w^i.v.t LtTfi.it £ borti 
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j.jjenL: iS.Lr.z I *J: : .t to ir:-..:-.- t:i».T. I-' rr.** thin year's :>jd*-et choice:; relate 
- ^.r^: ^:va.iv ?cin, : on. I realize frit r.o one ir. Corvress wants to liear 
r.^-: :':<:• a::ltloriai r~:i~ra: hilars; sat r.hat is sL-.ply inescapable. 
!: ; -:io-:.f. if I*;:-"'. It*.-- aril tri-_- otner Carnitteec of Congress 

.,vv"r. r:.;::.t:::. :'ox; is:;istan^ : ; ::,\'i:c::. a'. -:-ir:r::i: services revels. Tne need around ■ 
r.:.v .;• <r.try 1:' : ^arri^ it s*- Lev--:'.; ^urrvrit services Levels are 

... ...j ;.t we nave rieveloped a Lriority Listing oC about £2." 2 billion worth" 

■:' a.j -t^nal rif^ir; :'r,r I'oii: asr.israhde that 13 heeded fiStf/a I9---3 current services 
i»V' !':ri:! w- our pri'.r!t<.'?s ar rUni-rail. We -re nor a^Kir>- that you restore 

eVeryt:.L:v - v.. L*s:t from, r-^i iss t.ark^ ■j; , :'c:t. - : in trie Ia:-t twb years — tr.at 

: :--:ui.-e asod: 15 slitleh' a:: : cve ^jrrer.t services — ^ver. t.-iou^'i that would more 
....;:■.;.< : . r:,e irowirir nee.:. T:.e need is once a^ain ss iT"'^-* so widespread, 

■xi.: ::j _:-•; vraV. . ti.it -mall joints Ton a\hUt:dh:aI surplus commodities will not do 
..... . ,.- - ; ■ ir -.- r/;cit:ve impact or. the reoccarer.ee of hunger, Congress will have 

v.. i..t Jv-r-t ns'.V.onaL Into tr.o federal food pre;-:- ■: which were so e:'fec- 

::. :vin,-;er ah: ha ::h :trh t lor. In tr.e past. 

.'- short i:v of the i'j-r-s cempri:: In; our r?.."' si L Lion rood assistance pri- 
1.: ^tta-rjed. You will qai^Ly note that thv uirvest tter. hM.^ billion) 
,.. . . ; : ;.. - ;■ t rerV tr.er. an- '.rtprove r.:.-? Fooa Cramp rro..:ram,. Anotner important 

•r-/-r.t :' th- ;.a->:::- : - involve r : s tarnation or previa;:: ^iirib! lity standards aria 
•■■:L-.:.-:-. v:.vr.t L-'V-.L.- i'oi- fr-v} ah: renac-..: prise :^.nrx>: meals. :ean:: of the newly 
.•.•»■.: . : .in: tr.e :n>.-r-r.: i : ri:-.ply ca:v;o: ari'ord relj^e:: price neais. Schools 
■j:t^r.::t:rL- t". iwrv-*- .ari'e r. r.:,-rr<: -jhildreh" Viv^. :.ow- income and icw-wage earning 
rOr;:::eE carj-irt - : to maintain their programs.; 3-2 rail Lion cnil-ren are no 
:.;n^er ; parti :ipr^:.^- in the iiw: ^cn program. '3"* bT SiaS law-irteoae). That at- 
w::: ■■htm:-- witiiod' :'l:r.'T rirvuvi-iai support :'or -he prc-.:raT„ 
r i.i,V i - w.mt to put wriat I r.av^ .'ust r.ald in a bit of perspective. 
•i7v an: \.}r-0, ;overty ros^ tetwe^h anj i«-*. , ir. rose another- 7.55. 

* v h'.-f .-r ;.n:l.:er.t6 c: poverty in tnir BOjr.tr; in 19c: tnan we ha^ seen 
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since 1967 (nu^ricaUy . the poverty count Tor 19*1 was higner tnan any year since 
l'*te;..; «rieh the hugger of those iivins In :>o':sehoi<3s with inccn'es Just marginally 
, i:) , V) , : r V ; ; »verty U:v" if: included, tm totil cones to W ration Americans who were ■ 
in ver/ ;ow incite hbiiserloluc in iorti. Those ^; million people are the group, "at 
risk" or hunger; tn* rurnber Likely to rwec: help if they are to Keep rood Oh their 
tabids. Infor^itlor: o;: 19«2 Is just now being collected, but It is assumed that Che 
fibres .111 nhow an increase one- again. Closely related to the poverty statistics 
kk- tirt ui^ployr-ent rates wr.lch have continued to regain exceptionally high. The 
rise in poverty is a :'urictiori or t.ne state or trie econa::y. 

r„l. wno arong the poor get:: i.-lp is a function o* - Ine actibrr; 6!' Congress an.: 
r.x^tiv^, ani in the face of greater heed than this country has experienced 

"< i-V'S.- chosen tne past two years to reduce th- nurd:>er of poor 
. ; Le Lgluie f-r i:,: kin:: -if pu: lie ly-ai help: rood Sta-ps. tne largest of the 
a:::.:"ta:,:.-- pr *:r , oniy reaches "2 r.illion people; Just ahout 15 million get cash 
■a-: i/tar*-, frv. : r r^rilL, ''i.:* or th<- poor get heit:i--r rod 3 starve nor 

V.:.; ;• f < ; . > rr-a'.-: fv- r. t.nar L:: e-nr.r.'.c r. : v..u:»i.e are /ot- 

ting help frari r.-.-i-rrer. r.o ; ;rces. . 1.-,; iy L:r'r t:^e. Ar/.i it hec^v, .Trust less trie in 
tw: y •.»:::. .v^nty-ni:.:.- state.- pr .v'.i-v r.l welfare; r.o ::.i-:lcaid, to a family 
r : : :•„:«..." jr- — r> r.artvr .-..v: p*'or; si'>:, or ie/sp-rate their eircuir.-ita.ncec': 
v..:.-;.-:. ,:■ ^v- r:yv: -iii: tneir f>-' I :ua Li fy r r hr pufcCc: t-^efits whatsoever. 
; . .• .. -. ... fr<:. p ;: II ■ :-.-;r_e:- , tr.at n«*lr. is now less 

v , :. ; :, :.. r . : f i- .1: ■•; rat:; ^v. In the last two yearr.. 

:■:,.- v.- '..".a- an ;::^-.p.< -ye : farti Ly cm l-ei oh Poo; st.arips, if tney nave no other Income 



In tr- at a:i ::i-r ;. -yr^r.r :.-rieflt: : : ire -xr.^ a- 1^:, :'-.:iv :!•*-:■ uepletei, iniiiir^h-e 

fc 1 : . \ , i^r,tner-I Law appro-;-;:.-: ; !"or a Loan for the Last ti:ne; wor^s o.r, 

: , ■■ j: . -..-L'.; ;;::7,-:'l:>: ! rwe: sr.: wrr.-.-n in trie >*ir pro.;rar; now gut 

; w . . ; , , !W _ , ■ ..i .o • -] f -x i car • ..o'-:;;.v ciin o; l - •• -t two 

r- .l:: v:: :.e _iV. Le snaeK — -ver. LI' they are iii vt:*e for 10 r.r 12 nsups a nay. 

, iV - r.- y r: - '" .".v. > c vi . . w -;.r .« ■ d n.:w co/er:. T 

„...,,,... : , v; :. ;t: r.r i^n-.f '.t:: t-- sSppIement iru-ide<iirite fool 
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ota~:, ••eriel'lts :i« appears Vor all tri-xit worX-ii ark! children who cannot get Into WIC 
t.i».- ceili:*; cr. : ? urds; :*or tr.err., food stamps be cor.- tne primary means of 
-•'■l*: i;*: 'I'oo \ 

Z r :.>- short versio:. c:' th~ context' In wiiitfi you:* a-clsions wiii be rrade has 

' i '*.; 

z:.:\ ■ r.-irts: i-verty 'n-Vvi is L'i-; r*LI.;.i:^I i.i t.v rbr any form oV heLp Is DOWN; and 
vv.-r: triosv who stli: :v.-t t.--.; , .vt u?i;s: - \. 

"nat is w;-: th^ lir.es 1:. the soup Kitchens anti ener^ency church pantries never 
t.-: ani wr.y -:.■-;> always seer, to double ahc triple Ir. huSoer at the end Of 

v v . ■ " w ■>: c-" wo ■ iC ,',."0' - r?;v o'o our . • r.c a^ryfi the ru. ..siO"S 

w::; r.ot any a--lp frctr. raver: i:ic:it; sources , and fit' Cast two weeks they are 
all" e:Ke = tc fill -:.a~ :reat->.i by CohV-resc in De::e:\its'shat are known to be 
. • t< ■■■:<■:. ':.lr.i.~.\l . e::.<;:yercy needs. 

: at tne cutset that I appreciate the opportunity to be her*;, 

: a;-. ■ ~ \ .■"»'.'• rff ♦ I hear the desperate pleas or all those fine, caring, decent 

wr.c :. tv-- ; : ->:••: to Xr. :;tocrcr.'in*r dir:y work; shey, not he, rnust 
away th\- V'r ~; : :;rO:;t~ whoa ■jr/.-rren-y fooi supplies run o t jt; tney; not he, 
•■ .. - e . j- • :'ly t.'..-:i tv-re will ::: r '>:■■,■ i'oou tr.ls week or next. \v plea 

y.>,. for :n'_-:i ;un rhr tr.e roorle they are tryir^ to serve. Anxiety levels 
v. nixi. and risirw fa^.t. Tne choicer you .-rake ir. tr.e next few -weeks 
:>'-o-'u:.-: wvre Laey a-.-xt. 



■'• t f..:i. h:':t:n t . 
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. ('A.Mi*AKSN to MAKK Koiiii PKOiiKAMs MHKT THK CiHOWlNCi Nkbii 

In the face of R C i^an Administration proposals U> cut about $1 I billion from lea! 
oral, loud assistance |>ro«ram^ the National Anti-Hunger tualitwn and > RAC ; . re 
taking the offensive this vear by fighting or an addition of V biHioa to the bud^t 

>r those programs. Supporters of the food stamp, child nutnl on, W IC iVVomem . 
!.nts and Ch alren). and the ctdcrly-4cedmg programs are urged to join the Cam- 
paign to Make F 0O d j>grams Meet The Growing Need . 
H Full nstor tmn of cuts made an the food programs durmglhe I est two years 
would take at least >> billion— » figure consult red to be politically unrea is tic 
mounting concern over federal budget deficits Rather t han lull restoration H RAC 
proposes that Congress provide enough additional funding to make nieanmgful 
changes iri eligibility and benefit levels to help the poorest families; the newly em- 
ploved. and the v AO rkin^ poor r -? • . 

FR AC contend^ that emergency funding for provision of cgnmiodi ties to _ food 
banks and other institutions. *hile helpful, simply cannot perfor_m„„ the necessary 
massive task of combating the return of w idesprcad hungc r to America. 

The largest infusion of funds sought: about SIM billion, would go to the hojd 
Stamp Program, the single largest provider of relief _to>w-uicome^.m.^ 
<\A billion of that amount would supplement the benefits of every household b\ 1U 
perceni Because the poorest families get. larger benefits, . this. supplement would bt 
heavilv weighted toward the poorest families on the food stamp rolls r.nhilUv 

About *',UO inijiion would he added to child nutrition programs to lower el gabiUty 
standards for f r ,e and reduced Price school meals, eliminate the 20 
subsidv lor n-duced price meal subsidy,, and raise- reimbursement rates ^-theXhi d 
Care Food Proems. WIC funding for fiscal year 19M would be rnise o^U ^ , 
lion, or million above the current authorization ceiling. This would extend WIL 

laments to ar, additional ;{()(),(>«)() pregnant women, infants and small children above 
the current caseload of million persons. 

i'oiNT-HY.poiNr .\sas;vsis; Cam»'au;n To Mark Kooo Pkockams Mkkt thk Gkowinc; 

Nkkd 

i'AKT a 

hint One: In FKAC's Food stamp funding placet- a 10 percent increase in monthly 

. ^Th^basis for this supplement is the fact that many food stamp recipient and 
their families are showing up .m soup 'kitchens and emergencv food «J «s bewi^ 
heir e efits run out Jong before the end of the month, of tan during ^^'^^ 
of the month. The 10 percent supplement makes some effort to stretch benefits 

l l^Vot^fHAC plan permanent restoration of the 1 percent cut in the 
ThriftV Food P , The cost estimate for fiscal year ,l!lS4 is $170 mil .on. A family of 
our wo .M Koin about sV per month in benefits The conLom.of_the Thrifty Pood 
Plan is nutrition-aiv inadequate to he-gin with. Families find they mu .. stretch their 
( ; hulam' large mounts of starch and balk items and not enough can 
me f ru t »h tsh vegetables. Restoration of the _1 percent . cut would at least 
keep'the ' present plan current with food hlflation-which has not happened in two 

y l£nt Three: ,\ permanent increase in the allowable value of the vehicle of a food 
stamn innlic-ant The current, ceiling of .51.500. was set in 9m in an attempt to 
r mil^;r^n^ nrvthical welfare Cadillac owner. The limit should be raised o 
comply with the VVl car component as a matter of equity but mo reimport ; mtly o 
provide some needed relief to the newU unemplowd who ^ ^e^o 

he program because they own often . modest cars they bought- wh-i e employee . 
FRAG proposes a a mintnnim.ceiling.of *«.500. The -^^^f 1 ^: 1 ^ U ' ^ 
were used the hmit would be raised to M 700 ) m to $1(M) million 1 he current bLt.U 

can find a buy, r and repurchase other loss dependable vehicles within the hmU 
m % than Separate, limits on the child care and shelter deduction so that fami- 
lies w h expenses in both categories can take advantage of each deduction Index 
lie current $115 limit for each to comply with fiscal year CIT increas^ (nmrt- 
gnge rates are excluded) for the October UMi update. The costs estimate is fc.io-4a 

mi PoTi Five: Make monthly Reporting/ Ret rdSpeCti.n« Budgeting optional States 
that h ive already begun their systems may retain them, and states committed to 
MRRB can implement their systems. But states that fear the administrative and 

J I ; 
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cost c< •mm it men t to M RRB cliii cori t i n ue t o ope ra te t h ei r.cur rent, systems, MRR B 
was ni ade hi a n d at 0 r y w h e ri 1 i 1 1 ! e i n fo r ma t i o n was a va i lab le. show ing _i ts cost-e ffec- 
tiveriess. Preliminary monthly reporting data from Colorado, has been discredited, 
and data from other\states now doing monthly reporting for_AFDC_ (Aid to Families 
With Depehden t Ch i Id ren I shows greate r . cos ts . t h a n sa v ings,_ Retrospective Budget- 
ing achieves some savings, simply by looking at past, (and often .inreley ant).. circum- 
stances to determine benefits. Current need should be thebasjs for benefit determi- 
nation. It is important to.fiuto. the states a r_e. still, resulted, to jrjriee.t.a ?trict new error 

rate st a h d a r d of a pe r ce n t by fi sea 1 yea. r. I iM> or . face m on eta ry sa n ctions. 

Point Six: The rejection of mandatory workfare,__Wgrkfare_data ind that the 

system costs, riot saves, money. The unemployed _of] this country want real jobs, not 
deadend "make work" without health and other benefits. 

PART B 

- -Point- One: Restore free meal eligibility for child nutrition., programs ..(excluding 
WICi plus a standard deduction to 125 percent of the pove_rty_line. It is currently 
VMi . perce h t w i t h ho standa f d d ed u c t i on , T his ch ange con tj r i.bu ted to the _ loss _o f 
74-1:0(10 low-income children from the Juncb_program_duringAhe_ ljlHl-l|)82 school 
yea r : S i h ce low-income child re n d open d o n school _!u n ch _for one-third to on e-b a If o f 
"the hi j t r i t ion t hey rece i v e eac h day, th e re _ is jj _£re_at__rieed _to £e t t h ese ch i ld.ren back 
into the luridi program. Also; with increasing unemployment, the need for such a 
program £ rows: .... 

Point Ttai: Restore reduced, price meal eligibility for child nutrition programs (ex- 
cluding WK'i to I '.la percent of. the poverty level plus a standard deduction, and de- 
crease the charge to the student to 20 cents. The current eligibility level is 185 per-' 
cent With no. standard deduction.,, and ..current price is 40 cents. These changes con-, 
tributed to the loss of needy children from the school lunch program, or a 
10:0 percent drop in reduced price participation. These restorations would insure 
t ha t m a hy m o re child ren wo.u Id _ rece i ve n our i sh.i ng_ j u n cb.es an d many m o re schools 
could keep their programs.afloat financially. As with the free lunches, the number 
of ch i 1 d ren e 1 ig i hi e ii nd in. n eed of . red uced _p rice ) u P e h es is grow ing. _ 

Pain t Th rc(v : Reslo re the. f u 1.1 number of mea 1 s an d restore the ti er in g_syste m of 
reimbursement tothe Child. Care. Food Program. In the past child care centers and 
fa mi ly day ca re h om es co u j d. se rye . _t h ree meals and two snacks if p resch oo le rs we re 
in their care all day. Cur rent ly they m ay se rye only two mea Is and one sn ack. Cen - 
t e rs a nd homes th r.o ugh out . the _ coun try report that children in ce nters an d homes 
whose parents must work long hours go hungry for lack of enough funds to pay for 
the meals they need. Centers and homes have been financially hurt by this cut, and 
the costs_of day care have increased. 

Point Four: Raise funding for WIC to 51,25(5 billion. An estimated million per- 
sons qualifv for WIC and the present economy is increasing this number. WIC clin- 
ics around "the country report increasing numbers of applicants and growing waiting 
lists. WIC food and WIC nutrition education can result in decreasing the chances of 
low birth weight infant mortality, anemia, or retarded growth. 

PART C 

Reject all program cuts proposed by the -Administration or other public offices: 
Further cuts would be irresponsible and punitive. 



(Fmrn thv Baltimore i.Md.J Sun. Nov. S, 1!>S1 1 

Community Centers and Churches Experiencing Longer Lines for Food 
(By Eileen Canziari) 

The bread line at St. James and St. John's Roman Catholic Church is longer than t 
it s ever been _ , : ~ P _ 

The free- lunch program at the Franciscan Center can no longer give seconds for 
fear that the food will run out before everyone has eaten , - - 

And at the Absalom Jones Center in Forest Park, the directors are thinking about 
holding fund-raisers so they can keep up with the demand for groceries from their 
emergency food pantry. ■ • , . . - , . , 

Many Baltimore church and community center are being deluged.with requests 
for Tobd from people who, in dramatically increasing numbers, no longer have 
enough monev to buy their own. 

n., 
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run them say. then, are «f ^ ^^"^'uT jive on fixed incomes and 

aS^^^^^^^^^^-f- MichiU "' H Kon,i,n 

cJaSchurch in ujmer Fells KiW ^ more en wv™^ parish, says 

Dttractjeopjc who have ™h°™e but ^ j*"^ runs , he Our Daily Bread lunch- 

week, . - „. Michael's a i so operates without paperwork, But 

^ oe StpS ^ Department of Soda. 

*Wl* inged to ^J^^^td 

the counselmg and fihMW-U.1 nssteUO*? fr^^^U end of the month when 

s ™^5«4-F*i llsiS fiKStti such * 

A person in need of food who k«S to h * ^'^th" citys Emergency 

l^SerTl^^ 

the center in the first place, they are referred to one of the privates. 
; jFrom iht- [)HP Kxchantfr. -January Ii»HL'| 

Ckisis in Mkkting Human Nkkd 

frl^W ^'"'"^tmseho^ ESSS? 
power by low income people in 11 airtloffl W l -; hiI J r „ n i to l will be partici 

leans- _ . . tra*MT ^ MX) welfare recipients in Arizona will be cutback or 
B5 ^S^S Wtf^ mahout 25 years to he,p baf- 
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anee the citv's mUlioh budget; The city willloSe $1 million fW public 4idiisinK 
programs which included rent subsidies for low-income families, The break-out of 
the losses will, also include losses .of . $98*1 ;0()0 for cbmmuhitv development programs, 
£tfl£lMM).Jfor human resources; $:TtO;000 for transit services "and. $1(54,000 for employ- 
ment arid train.'ig programs: . . . ..... 

V >V//: U.us__VaU*\x Fstud Ri'suurvvs Vmjevt, (otorado. —"A family of (5 is but of work. 
They c t hiv \i get A FDC because even though t h oy ca n ' t get an unemployment check 
lor 'I months they. are eligible .or unemployment benefits: We let- them stay in a 
house. we are just. beginning to make into an. indigent/transient shelter facility. The 
family, is able. to get food stamps but the state has not released its funds for energy 
crisis. .interye.n.tjoja. ..r!unds..are short and. heating is a big problem: We found a 
second-haiuJ wood stove and. make small payments on it:. Wood is donated and 
lugged from, here and. there. Meanwhile VA* months go by: The only help this familv 
has with .tour ch i Id ren ages & l> t .^;_2.has been Food Stajiips.. 

.. JJhnniH \.f'A\lWimmiJ..AvUlKn Program, Springfield. — Ripple .effects of budget cuts 
has caused Jess money, to he .available Tor Day Care. Ix*gal Assistance is suing the 
JVp.yr^nii^ keep Day Care facilities opvn so that the 

w o_rkmg.p.opr will Imve child care ()p.ti().ns, 

. . hi i.' At. Hu ngvr fas h _ Fon-e.—ln Fayet te County w h e re box i n gto n is . 1 oc at ed 
There has b(Hm a ^ Food. Stamps and Aid for Depend- 

ent .I'hihlriMv In Wolfe and Knott counties food sales at the grocery stores are down 
U» percent. 

( h r i s- tuin .s lint t n s t Hu ng( r m (u orgt u_—J_ r 200 house h olds in Geo rgi a Los t t h c i r .eli- 
gibility for Aid to I annlics with Dependent Children and Medicaid m the first two 
months after tin budget cuts went into effect in October L9S1, At the same time 
some I 100 ( ii orgi ins lost their Food St imp eligibility. February _Za is being desig- 
nated is t he Day of Justice and Com passion and c rally is being organized by the 
r( *!jKl () us leadership of Georgia so that they may voice their concern about cuts in 
h u n l a n se r v i c es . 

S(t n In i s- Va IU 1 v Ft nnl /{est > u rx t s Prtrjvt. t Ala m osa Coh — T.h \ ngs seem, to ..tighten 
week by wee kin the V; 1 1 ley. Mere public hea.lt h . nu rses a re being laid off and the 
W t J P r og r a m red u c c d . Phc Sin L u i s s w i m m i n g poo 1 w i 1 j be closed n e xt s u mm e_r f o r 
lack of ^2 1 ><) Almost every district around us has laid off school teach_ers_m.any in 
midyear 'coaches leaving their U -ims in midseason. etc ) Mines and lumbering Rave 
shut down the perlrte plant h is cut back It hurts in an a! ready depressed area 
Most farm products are not selling at cost of production luckily potatoes did do well 
this year. 

WHEAT Anzona . -of jive in- Pfioimx —Saturday. February 2()th s WHEAT spon- 
sored an ecumenical Hunger I vent What Do We- Do About Hunger'' Speca il empha- 
sis was to traiii church people to communicate with their congregations the urgency 
around the budget cutbacks to Human Service programs, Teh state emplovment of: 
flees closing by March 1:. ___ __ __ 

(zvur^Ul A.'MvP., TJccd lilr:— "Small Firths In Georgia— How Do We Survive the 
lOSO'sV.is.the theme for the Georgia. AMP Annual meeting and small farm confer- 
ence on Saturday. March 0 at Camp Calvin, Hampton: Georgia: Since- 19a0 there has 
been a n_ average, of £1)00. farmers going out of business, every Week! One of Georgia 
AMI''s operation is a Bulk Marketing Co op that, has been in operation since July 
lL^.l,__The.Atl.anta_Pn)d .called; serves customers with locally 

g r< ) w n w h o I es ale p ro d u eo._ Th e_ u r b a n - r.u ra 1_ co n n e ci i o n _fo r_ s u r vi va 1 L . 
. A Tvleph on c Ca 1 1 From . North v.rn Indiana, -iA _ paste r _c_a J 1 ed C bil d Ad vacate* Rev, 
Eileen L indner in DCS to say he had just come from the jail where a father who 
had m u rd e red his t h ree c hi Id re n was bei ng h eld. The child ren were ages' 7, o, and a 
little over a year. The father had been out of work fur four months, laid off from an 
auto factory, had looked everywhere for work; his wife had gone to work as a domes- 
tic in a motel near by. He couldn't stand to have his children see him idle. 



Thousands of Chieago-a rea children and infants are going to bed hungry as con- 
tinuing inflation and cuts in social programs- leave their parents without enough 
monev for food particularly toward the end e>f the month, officials of several chari 
ties say. "This is a very serious problem. I don't think people realize that children 
and adults really are going hungry in Chicago," said Jane Ramsey, executive direc- 
tor of the Jewish Council on Urban Affairs, which works with do'/ens of community 
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GbiNG Hun cry in Chicago 



tHy Faleen Ogiritz) 




Ill 



was assent mete 

IMumnn said that though I'<>'»1 «tiiihjis are supposed to be only a h upplen emtul 
t„o< so v' 'i c .Is recogi.i.e .ho. m;mv tauiiiios rely lot .IK on then And ,1 they 
run ,m of S W the end of the month they have to rely on clv.m.es At 
, ,«u in « WOO- )')0 that was earmarked lor thecty s Emergency ^.Program 
,Vh n sliilii'd to the cuy s NeiKhhorhood De partment to help pay lor 2 . new pa 
mm L " nii„ K to Aid. -David Ol r |-l!)th] ' That s just era atmg ev w burwuc- 

Orr 'jii the meantime, more people aire going to go hungry ^ He said ho 

^nis ^r t mom-y. restored and may ask next week lor a special Cty Council 
meeting t.^cnnsjd.a- the issue v- _ Fmernencv Food Program, said ho believes 

, '«•','»"" T n,'s I'm" ' s > odget - .touble t he l'»S 1 budget-,* suITu ,ent to 

^ra^'peo^ 

m VioS"vho talked to a I ribur.e nport.r said the, oi|on feed ,hc,r 

m ni , IK | svrun because tins combination is cheaper than n.it> aormui. . 
< I rs s v i v l.uv infant formula when .hoy have the money -or get it Iron, Jree 

=ifPiSI«ffsii 
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^.r^V 1 ^ 10 one> Ki-oiip of m inner-city youngsters as anion.' children in 
I hird World nations, according to the Washington-based Food Research and Action 
tenter. I he deep budget Cuts in . the food programs and our contacts with low- 
UU'onu' people around the country have given us good reason to fear that malnutri- 
tion is becoming a serious problem once again." Center Director Nancy Amidei said 
when the study was released: u Almost every week we learn of some new tragedy 
some new local survey of rising- emergency food needs." 

Ir Illinois more th in -H 000 pci-son— two third-s of then) in Cook County— have 
been taken o(l the Food Stamp program since fall because, of President Reagan's 
budget cu s according to P.ml Stewart a spokesman for Food Justice, a Chicago or- 
ganization that operates a jood stamp information hotline At the same time uneffi- 
plownent is the highest it has been since just after World War II with 9 percent of 
the nation— just under 0 J ) million people— out of work. In Illinoj^ ",.17.000 workers 
are repeated unemployed-**.* percent. "We're picking up more applications for food 
stamps than we ve h id in five yeirs-almost 70.000 are pending," said a spokesman 
or the state Department of Public Aid. adding that almost one million persons in 
the Estate receive stamps. 

. There also are other food programs especially geared to feed hungry children— 
from free school lunches to special supplemental food programs for pregnant women 
and in J ants. Hut the -Illinois Commission on Children reports that the 198;? proposed 
edcral fmdg.-t calls for cutting these nutrition programs and others across the coun- 
try-more than liO-percent. 

Meanwhile, officials concede. th»re are more Chicago families than ever who. can't 
put enough food on their tables. Kay HaUagan, family services supervisor for MaHI- 
lac House, said the agency's food pantry— stocked _by donations— supplied 1268 per- 
sons with m^ded food in March. Two years ago in March,, the pantry supplied less 
than halt that number-only -laO. At feast half of the. food, Hallagaii said, goes to 
feed children 'Its hard to go to sleep when you're hungry. You have dreams about 
food_ conceded h)-year-oId F^xanne WHUams, who. ha^ an infant son and lives Oh 
the West bide with her mother and eight brothers and sisters." 

She had come to MnriHae Mouse to get a bag of food for her. family: chicken, 
C; !" ne( V« ood ; s -. mst « nt Potatoes, rice and a ..gaily, colored Easter basket Of candy. 

i heies^ nothing for the little ones to eat for breakfast and lunch," Roxanne said 
. we can t afford it. She said she gives her baby instant milk and syrup because it's , 
cm-aper and the combination lasts longerjhan formula and because the baby likes 
it better. "Hut it always seems like he's.hungry^'.^he said: Roxanne said she only 
eats- one meal a i day— at dinner time— and too often, that means beans and rice. ?'I 
get hungry, she sighed. "But it really doesn't make any difference " 



IFrmn ihf New York Times. Thursday. Miiy <I. !!»S2j 

Steei. Union Giving Away Food to Jobless Workers' 

Homestead. Pa.. May f> (AP)— Laid-off steelworkers lined up for free bread, milk 
; i n d can m »d goods today as t h ei r union opened a food bank. 

Retired members of the United Steelworkers Of America volunteered their time to 
hand. out. grocery bags filled With canned meat, tuna fish, soup, beans and 
other Staples. for those whose unemployment benefits were nearly- exhausted. Union 
officials said they were prepared to hand Out 250 to .'MO bags of food today. Distribu- 
tion jy ill. continue once a .Week until supplies are gone* they- said. Nearly a third of 
the , 000 workers at the United States Steel Corporation s Homestead Works have 
lost their jobs. 

. T !j VV V-' talkin ^ r . about Ceding people who have nowhere else to go for help," said 
Mike Stout, a grievance officer for the union. "We want to make sure people at 
least can get by and at least have something to eat to ride through this crisis." 
About two. dozen men and women, some accompanied by their- children, waited in 
the hall way of a vacant school in this blue-collar town east of Pittsburgh for the 10 
a.m.. opening of. the food bank: . ... . . . 

"We're in a soup lino:" said Jim Davis Of Homestead, who said he was laid off 
after . 2o_yea_rs__ on_ the job. "I lose all rriy manhood tO do this," said Mr. Davis 50 
SeapL. old. as. ha carried two bags of groceries for his family "But what can I 'do? 
You have to eat.. It!s very bad, and it's not getting any better/' 

The food is being given to union members whose unemployment benefits have ex- 
pired, to those, who are on extended benefits and to heads of households who are out. 
of work. The food gi.eaway was financed by a benefit rock concert, raffles and dona- 
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tions at mill gates\ The union is_ planning more concerts and other events 
funds to keep the food bank going. 



jKroiii ihr Ari/uiiit lisiMy SuiK'^wnJ Tui^iiy^Iuiii' I! IW'JI 

Uxtai. Survky Is Pessimistic-Ranks ok HUNRKV Swkmjng; But Am Isn't 
(By Vicki Kemper) 

A new report on Tucson's food needs contains lots of numbers, bat behind the 
numbers are real people. Many of them are hungry, many depend on someone else 
for food manv do not.know where their next meal will come from and almost all ol 
them are subject to the swings of President Reagan's buH.Twi a.:. ^ -- -- 

The authors or 'Tucson Hunger Survey" conclude .hat- it :s difficult to say how 
minv Hungrv people live in Tucson and Pima County but one thing is certam 
Th "re will be more. "This is just the tip of the iceberg," says .co-author Peter BoUr- 
que: ' With continuing (federal budget) cuts it\s just gwng to get a lot worse. 

Bourque. director of the Hunger Action Council, and Connie H Ronstadt, a nutri- 
tionist with the Meals for Millions/Freedom from Hunger Foundation, began their 
survey in .January 1W1 interviewing administrators of 22 local agencies and organi- 
zations that provide food relief. , .. . „ A1 

Bouniue released the report on Friday, and its findings are not encouraging. AI- 
th ugh bod assistance is provided about 75.000 times a day in Tucson, "most emer 
Lencv (obd agencies are currently operating at near-capacity levels and would be 
un ible to adequately respond to dramatic increase in demand, the report says 
But. because of federal budget cutbacks in social service programs and the effects of 
tKi< ^sfcion:.iHcreiises in demand are exactly what most of these agencies have ex- 

^^mmwl^^tonk distributed 52 percent more mod boxes during the 
first three month's of this vear than in the same period last year And with the re- 
cession deepening and local unemployment increasing demands for emergency food 
are still growing: "I don't know how we are going to handle all these people, said 

0r Thf Depart t of Economic Security provides food stamps to ,8 10 county resi- 
dents a month, a decrease of less than 1.000 from last years level The minor de- 
crease, a result of more restrictive eligibility requirements, comes at the same time 
as a IT percent cut in the federal food stamp program. . v , tn 

The denial rate of applications for food [stamps _rn Pnma^Couniy ^^ncreasecTlO 
percent since October." when the new regulation, took effect. The DES estimates 
hat although 15 percent of the families in Pima County have .incomes below ^he 
poverty line of 58,450 for a family of four, only 7.K percent receive food stamps The 
^^administered Special Supplemental Food Program for Women Infants and 
Children Hke many agencies, that rely on federal funding, has suffered budget cuts 
and increased numbers of clients, .... _,„,,.„ v „,i„„.,i 

The Urban League Child Care Program lost KS percent or its run<dmg. Federal 
funding -for school breakfast and lunch programs was slashed by one-third proppi- 
ng the Tucson Unified and Flowing Wells districts to discontinue subsided meal 
BroKrims in their high schools. And the Senior Now Generation, dependent on the 
felK^vernment for 51 percent of its funding, lost 385.00D in -198* Yet; according 
to Bourque and Ronstadt, ''the effects of federal cutbacks -are just beginning o be 
Nt °The p^grarns are slated for further cuts in the 1883 fiscal year, and £h,3 "will 
cause manv more poor people to have serious food-obtaining problems . . - 

As possible solalions. the administrators suggest restored or maintained Ending;, 
nutrition education, "changing the system/' increased job tinning and wwkferej. 
which would require the hungry to work in exchange for food. But they; concede 
That these solutions "will not be enacted." Federal food ^assistance programs are 
being reduced across the board, and Keagan is proposing thai the Nutrition Educa- 
ion and Training Program be eliminated. In light of that. Bourque said, people 
shou dn't just sit back and Jet federal funding take its course." He says he beheves 
federal programs are good and necessary, because "the poor and hungry should not 
have to relv on emergency handouts." : , . , , • 

Bourque suggests that individuals write th, :r senators and representatives to en- 
courage allocating nonmilitary funds to food assistance programs, Locally Organiza- 
tions and individuals should "step up contributions '.and maintain support for local 
food relief agencies, he says. ; 

, llu 
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l From lh»' V S Ncwk & World lti'|Mirf | 

Sukge in Petty Theft— Symptom of Hard Times 

l)ksi>kkatk i'koplk— and many with no excuse— -are raiding stores of food, 
clothing and medicine. coming: a new crackdown by retailers 

(By David A. WiesslerJ 

A young mother is caught tucking ' a roast under her coat, at 1 Portland, Oreg, 
store I ve done it before and I II do it again," she tells police. Tm not going to let 
mv babies starve Two shoppers in h Louisville store get ^400 worth of baby cloth- 
ing but pay only $M for it because a friend js working behind the checkout counter 

A man sits dowa in the middle of an aisle in an Atlanta supermarket and begins 
eating food off the shelf I know they re going to lock me up D but I m hungry he 
says later These are but a Tew of th^ many instances of shoplifting and petty theft 
reported by merchants ^nd police Petty theft is on the rise, says David Proper of 
Golub Corporation in Syracuse 1 , N.Y., which runs 00 supermarkets in the region. 
"People who wouldn't have stolen before now consider it an option because of eco- 
nomic pressures." 

Food is a mnjor object of theft, but so are cosmetics, medicines, clothing, beer and 
rigart , Ll<»s. 

NO TYPICAL CASE 

Thiev es ire of both sexes and all ages_ A r^ official at Sunshine Department Stores 
in Atlanta nou s that while parents are .stealing shoes and clothes, their children 
are off lifting toys In Chicago elderly thieves spend their fixed income&on food and 
end up pilfering other items such as health related products. ; I caught a woman 
about 7S years old stealing toothpaste and denture cream says Chicago an Bill 
Hugo, manager of a Jewel Food Store, "She said she didn't have any money to buy 
them. _ — - - 

Among the popular ways to make off with goods, according to officials of Cbh soli- 
dated Sales C ompany, a Louisville-based discount chain are switching more-expen 
sive goods to boxes marked with Jower prices or using a dressing room to conceal 
stolen clothing under the shopper's own garments. 

Police departments in urban areas and in regions with high unemployment report 
nn increase in small-time heists. Atlanta police say that shoplifting cases jumped 
from U,-10S) in -IUHU to !*.K22 in 198k In Dallas, shoplifting- incidents are up more than 
20 percent this year. New York City had a 20 percent increase in such complaints 
last year, while Coos Bay. Oreg.. a timber town of -14. 275 that has endured double- 
digit" unemployment Tor nearly three years, had a o0 percent hike in shoplifting in 
the last year. 

- "Percentagewise, shoplifting is one of our fastest growing crimes," says Coos Bay 
Police Sgt. Charles Knight. Many blame the economic slump for this epidemic _of 
stealing— especially for food thefts: Nick Lambros, state court judge in .Atlanta's 
Fulton County, says the grocery shoplifters who come before him are "typically poor 
people" who have laken a pound of- bacon or a loaf of bread. He_iidds" "You ask 
them. 'Why did vou do it?' They say: 'i was hungry.' What can you do?" 

Adds Tony Stoutt: police chief in Kelso^ _Waslw a town hurt hy_ the lumber. slump: 
' 'People ou t of work for. long periods some ti mes feel they have, no choice but to stea 1 
if. they, want to feed _their families, I gU_es_s ihey.think they have a better chance of 
getting, away with petty theft than armed robbery." Others, however, trace the 
j um p i n steal ing to. what they see as a gene raj brea kdown i n eth ics. 4 These peopl e 
steal because they want something for nothing, not because they are in need, ' says 
Leonard Kolodny] manager of the retail bureau of the Greater Washington Board of 
Trade. . 

Also leading to the increase in reported thefts is a growing determination by mer- 
chants to prosecute While many say they will let a first time offender off with a 
warning, more firris are -takings the small-time thief to court. 5 Were very strict 
about prosecution, says Frank De Fini. operations manager of the F AO Schwarz 
toy store in Manhattan. "We get the cops. Shoplifting won t be tolerated." 

Others are stepping up security measures. Peoples Drug Stores, Inc.. has put 
closed circuit TV cameras in about 150 of its 550 outlets in the East and Midwest: 
Checkpoint Systems. Inc.. of Thbrbfare. N:J:. has developed an electronic, device, 
similar to an airport detector, that sets off an alarm if a customer, tries to go past a 
cashier Without paying for an item: The device is used in 5.000 retail stores and li- 
braries and is now moving into supermarkets. 
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Consolidated Sales Compiiijy,_the Louisville discounter, is empbasizing ™™. a «; 
KresKivi- floor coverage" in which clerks appro-.ch customers -sooner, asking if they 
can help them. The firm also makes, sure clerks know the prices of merchandise so 
they can recognize switched price tags. 

A IIKI.IMNC; HAND 

If an offender is poor and has no record, efforts are sometimes made to help the 
person out. Chicago police may refer someone to charity groups, and some store 
managers offer needy people ite*ns- whose shelf life is about. to.expire,_ 

I:- Atlanta and Washington. D.C., those convicted of petty theft for the first time 
usuallv draw some kind of public service, such- as ; cleaning, up parks or helpipg ip 
hospitals. Hut manv merchants believe that authorities are too lenient with thieves. 
'Thev oav the *20 'fine gladlv and lcave/\says Virgil Rogers, manager af. the_4?igBly 
Wi^glv silpermitrket in Broken Bow. Okla With fines low and a stagnant economy, 
ew'teef there will he any lessening in petty theft. "We see them right back in the 
store after IL few davs.'" observes Maurice KobinowU/. president of Houston s Down- 
town 1-ood Market. "Some people don't give up easily.' 

jkruni tin- i'lttfhur^li post-Ca/.i-tto. Vru\n\. < fcrt. 15. 

Muncikk Herk and Abkoad 

Until recentlv, when the word "hunger" was mentioned most Americans thought 
of it as a problem somewhere else in the world Government programs like. Social 
Security food stamps, surplus commodities distribution and free school lunches pre- 
XSVhad lifted that scourge in the United States. It was comfortable to focus on 
thJ purpose of World Food Day. initiated in _1<)71> by the Food and^cuUural^ 
gahi/ation of the United Nations to "heighten public awareness of the nature and 
dimensions of the long-term world food problem. _ - Am _. n _ 

- But as World-Food Day is observed tomorrow, there is a^new focus for American^ 
The recession and administrative.rule changes by the ^ Reagan -adimnistrntionto 
remYove recipients from welfare and food stamp rolls have produced a new need 
along with relief efforts unknown since the Great Depression. Not just the tradition- 
ally needy a-e affected; here in Western.. Pennsylvania, steel worker groups have set 
uiTiood bank . to help but families of their 1 aid-off members. , .... t : .... 

T n>a or private nonprofit agency in the Held in P.ttsburgh, the Hunger Actum 
Coalition of Pittsburgh, reports it has had to devote an mcreas.ng amount of t.n.e to 
workinu on local hunger -issues. (A t '.177 .study by the coalition and the Office > 
Urtan Research at the University of Pittsburgh estimated that hunger affecte 
« 0 rodents of Allegheny County annually). The coalition started the Pittsburgh 
Con mum y Food Bank, which now services about MO sites and pantries around the 
counn and .some outside it. initiated the establishment of ;,0 food p an r.es to j>ro- 
vide ."•moi-gency food assistance to those in need; and organized d.str.but.on of 
USD \ surplus commodities on a regular basis, .... 

The ag'ency has had help from. .businesses with unwanted jood-cecea LwAth top 
manv raisins in it. grape'.u.t ju.ee tinted the wrong color: day-old. bread and the 
hke Vut it stresses the need for money, food and the time of volunteers Ye- offi- 
c als of the Hunger Action Coalition say that, important as this emphasis is, the 
arger diHK.nsions of world hunger should not be forgotten °"™ 0 ?ff™ d ^.£n 
estimated half a billion p.-oplo now suffer from hunger or malnutrition, with chil- 
dren under five making up over half of the malnourished • •• - ■-- 
UnU Sly; the consensus among international hunger experts was that the 
cause of hunger is simply too many people and too little food to go around. Now a 

u oris n number of experts believVthat worldwide hunger ,s essentially the result 
of ooverty so that reduc ng poverty is the primary solution. Because land ,n many 
> l ntr,rs increasingly is held in fewer and fewer hands, land reform is necessary 
Too of en also, crops for export are emphasized, to the detriment of growing food 
for domestic use. Problems : of distribution; transportation, and credit systems for 

farmers also hinder the task of feeding hungry mouths. ...... , . 

An America that harvests more than half of all exported grain and holds the larg- 
est gra^n reserves in the world- obviously is in a pivotal role. It .s not surprising hat 
on World Food Day the eyes of a world with so many hungry people are particularly 
on he American government and the citizens whose votes determme ,ts leadership. 
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Many Hungry Finding Mkals in Dumpstkus 



(By Dale Maharidge) 



^ Sw a lining Hies per form swi aerial dance inside the rusty djjrnpster behind a North 
Sacramento supermarket The hum of insects subsides when shadows blot out the 
hot sun Two pans of eyes peer over the nm, scanning Tor something to eat 'There 
are some mustard greens [or supper " says 01 eta David, her husband, shoos the 
flies awav. Me hooks the stump of his severed arm over the edge of the dumpster 
and -with his other limb uses a metal probe to claw vegetables, tortillas and other 
f bodst u ris i n t c i 0 1 eta 's iw a i t i n g a rms . 

Back at their apartment, the finds are carefully stocked away David explains 
that dumpsters sometime mean the difference between eating and going hungry. 
"We're glad to get this food," says Oleta. "There was a time when we were eating 
popcorn three times a day:" The couple is not alone. A random check of Sacramento 
area grocery store and fast-food-outlet dumpsters during a month-long period found 
dozens of people drifting by in search of food at all hours. No one, including store 
spokesmen and social workers, really knows how many others like DavUl and Oleta 
are out there. While foraging in dumpsters is illegal within the city limits, police 
say arrests are .rare; .... 

Du in pste.rs. have a 1 ways been a sou rce o f_ nou rish me n t for those living on the edge 
of economic, survival, But. trash bi_ns_havelakfta on a_new importance for the home- 
! ??ss A a cc_ o rH in g _ to numerous t r a nsie n t s inter vie wed,, beca use of a c rack d o w n in e n- 
foreement of food L stam. p regul a tions. .Dumpsters a .re. also important!© some perma- 
nent residents. They include the elderly and the Davids and 01 etas who find it diffi- 
cult to get by on Tixed incomes. 

Day i d is He is m iss i n g a n a rm a n d a I eg ( and says i t's h a rd for. a ha ndtca pped 
Person to get a job. Oleta is 52^ She has diabetes and a.piastjc joint Jn her Jknee. 
Between them, they receive $83 a each mont h in federal supplemental security 
income benefits for the disabled When they married one year ago, it was hard to 
make do on the monthly stipend And because part of that $835 includes cash pay- 
ment for food expenses county officials say they cannot receive food stamps- So 
Oleta joined her new husband in harvesting food from dumpsters. a practice he 
started three \ears ago. Now they frequent dumpsters when their disability pay- 
ment runs but. 

I was real hungry, says David, recalling his first taste of dumpster food I 
looked in the dumpster and there was this bread. It was something to eat. It's 
human nature; When you're hungry, you eat." Oleta adds, ''I'm hot ashamed to use 
it; When we need food, we heed food. We have to feed bur grandchildren when they 
visit: And we've given it to other poor people. I believe in helping other people. 

David sadly shakes his head as Oleta stocks the freezer with cartons of imitation 
eggs.found in a dumpster; He feels there is to much waste in America, arid that food 
thrown in dumpsters should he distributed to the poor: "But it goes in the bins and 
gets.smelly^ says_Day_id._ "They should organize .something where people on welfare 
could distribute an d_get_ this, food so people won't have logniii. bins: But (the stores) 
are a fra id _ it will _ h u rt t h eLrbusi n essJl h ey ' re worried, about _b uc ks. ' '_ 

Until they moved _ to North Sacj-amen_to__ several weeks ago t the. couple foraged in 
du m psters behind Placerville supermarkets. David tal ks bitterly about one store 
that mangles food so it can't be salvaged. "We do t ha t t o e veryt bin g w e _t h row in 
t he re so t h e >* d on ' t get to i t , ' ' says a sto re spokesm an_ who rem em hers Da v id. " We' ve 
even fen ced it off, put up no trespass in g signs and threatened people with jail." 

The store spokesman says those measures were taken because the store fears I ia° 
bihty if someone becomes ill from eating discarded food, not tojjrotect profits. Other 
grocery store spokesmen express the same view David and Oleta have never gotten 
sick. "You can tell by any mold and smell," says David. "And with cheese, if there's 
mold on it, you just cut it off." 

Dangerous bacteria does not grow on fresh vegetables, but they can be contami- 
nated when they cbhle in contact with other spoiled food, said Ruth Braun, nursing 
director for the Sacramento County Health Department. She also cautioned that dis- 
carded eggs and meat can be dangerous; She said Cooking food for at least 10 hiin- 
Qtes would probably kiU any dangerous organisms; 

"People who eat out of dumpsters are fairly strong individuals," said Braun. 
"Theyire almost immune_to. it The. fear I have is that people newer to this might 
get. > sic_k._'_ Many make their_dumpsters_ runs__early_ to avoid the heat of day that 
spoils _food,_~an_d to . beat com petition,. "h's__best to .come at n igh t»"_ says 14-year-old 
Tim, barely moving lips that hide four missing front teeth. The foul-smelling bin in 
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front of him is emptv. It's late afternoon and o thers have beaten him to any food. A 
haversack made from ragsfallis from his shoulders, down to his distended stomach 

Tim looJ<s nervous, afraid to talk about his daily trips to this dumpster on DeJ 
Paso Boulevard Today, he'd hoped to find some bruised oranges to give to his 
grandmother; Other days, he searches for himself and his family. Tim darts into an 
; 1 1 Ley ; va hish i ng as cm ick ly_ as he appe a red i . _ ....... f ... ~ ... , ... . . 

Pride is strong ;»mom£ many of those who sc* k discarded food Ihev don t want to 
admit it. At one North Sacramento dumpster, a rickety man gets out of his car after 
it coughs to a stop._He proceeds to fill a box with discarded cookies and broccoli. 
When approached, he says he doesn't want the food— just the box— because .m 
moving:' • r4 

While the community s_poor may visit dumpsters, the plight ol transients is worse 
because they may have greater difficulty. obtaining food stamps. - 

Since late last year, counties have taken a tougher stand on residency require- 
ments ju-d iroof of identification for food stamps cays Bill Nichbis spokesman for 
the Sacr.Mento County food slump progum In addition a computer is now catch- 
ing hobos and "rubber tramps" — the poor traveling by car— who try to get food 
stamps in every cit> where they stop, Nichols says - 

Max complains about the tougher regulations while inspecting the dumpster 
behind a fast food outlet on Free port Boulevard that is a popular target for tran- 
sients. Max yva* stocking up on food before catching a freight train in the nearby 
Western Pacific r iilyard . - -- ■ ■ 

Like numerous other transients, Max said --i-s become more difficult to get tood 
stamps, and that thev don t help that much Most single people get from $10 to a 
maximum of $7ii in stamps each month, according to Nichols; . -- 

.'That doesn't last long," says Max. After the stamps aire gone— it he can get 
them— and if there's no work, he scrounges in dumpsters: Max searches for .discard - 
ed hamburgers thrown away because they got cold. Except for that, they re no dif- 
ferent than the ones you buy he says. _■ - _. 

The dumpster contains no burgers. But Max spots a rusty drum halL JuJJ _ol 
urease After fetching a discarded wine bottle, he immerses it through the scum 
floating on top Black liquid bubbles into the bottle. I ve got sotne dried beans, _ne 
says clutching the bottle near his freshly laundered Hawaiian shirt. He will pour it 
over the beans "because it makes them better," he says. 

Max wants work to earn monev so he can buy his favorite food— fresh luncn- 
meat lie wants no charity. Manual labor is about the only thing he s qualified to 
do But those jobs are in short supply because of the economy. 'No food, no work, 
says Max, "A man would be better off in a penitentiary: There s no women there, 
but at least you get fed." - - - , . . , r 

On another day next to the tracks, Jim holds a box of sandwiches gleaned from. a 
dumpster behind a catering firm. He waits for a southbound tram to take him to 
Bakersfield where he hopes to find farm work; "They throw them away at the end 
of the day/' he says of the caterer's sandwiches: "They re still good. 1 like the roast 

be j!m also scoffs at food stamps: "How are you going to eat? If you buy $«0 worth of 
grub, you can use it up in two weeks: It's a jungle out * * *. 



[From xhv Wjishintfton Post. N'uv itf, |!>S^j 

America's Poor Ovkkload Soul 1 Kitchens, Shkltkrs 
(By Margaret Engel) 

Mayors and state health officials gathered here yesterday to describe the nation's 
dependence on soup kitchens and public shelters as local governments and chanties 
try to house, heat and feed a growing number of homeless people. . .._ 

At an emergency meeting of the U.S. Conference of Mayors regarding shelter for 
America's poor, mayors told of schools, recreation centers, trailers and churches 
beinti pressed into service as shelters for the coming winter. Newly unemployed 
Americans, combined with large numbers of former mental patients, were swelling 
the number of people needing help, they said: For the first time, in several cities, 
mayors report that charity kitchens are rationing food because of the crush of 

^"Pveloeen in public service since 1951. and. this is the first time we've had a soup 
kitchen," Arthur Holland, mayor of Trenton^.N.J., said of a new city^run facility. 
"More and more people are coming to the mayor's office asking lor a place to stay 
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Mr. Donnelly. Thank you very much. Ms. Ferraro. 
Ms. Ferraro. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; 

I am going to have to leave, I am giving a speech in half an hour 
at lunch, But I did want to come and 'hear your testimony, and I 
am delighted to have had the opportunity. 

I have spoken with Ms. Amide! and Mr. Greenstein on several 
occasions, and they always address their topics most eloquently. I 
have to tell you that prior to coming in here—and we have four 
card schedules, nothing is on a single card — but I stopped in to do a 
10-minute segment on cable TV and what it was, was it allows — it 
is a new type of TV where people in Cleveland were able to push 
buttons and respond to questions. 

I asked them one question — most of the Budget members were in 
there, and Martin Frost was following me, and 1 did it on defense 
spending, -on the increase in defense. And then I asked a. Question 
about entitlements, and I said that entitlements are a major por- 
tion of our budget and that the President has said that we have to 
do something about entitlements in order to bring down the deficit: 

I asked where do you think we should look to cut or to curb the 
benefits that come out? And I gave them a choice of social security, 
food stamps, and veterans pensions. The numbers were 11 percent, 
that we should address social security; 53 percent for food stamps, 
and 17 percent veterans pensions. " 

So, what I did was I addressed the fact that people' don't under- 
stand that food stamps are a very small portion of bur budget, it is 
an $11.7 billion program, and if you talk about that compared to 
social security's $178 billion, it is a drop in the bucket. 

As a matter of fact, I was just looking with one of the staff mem- 
bers at- the total numbers of programs that affect poor people and 
it is $72.3 billion out of an $848 billion budget. 

So, let's cut them- all out. I mean, even if you cut them all but, 
totally, you still end up with a budget deficit of $130 billion which 
we have to address: That is not looking at the human side of it, 
that is looking solely at the economic and not totally the economic, 
either, because jf you take a look at programs like WIC — now, you 
talked about pregnant mothers. I would be curious to find out from 
the hospitals, first of all, how many of those babies are born still- 
born? How many of those babies are born sickly and need medical 
attention after that? And how many of those kids will have some- 
thing that will affect them for the rest of their lives? 

As a mother of three healthy kids, I know that when your kids 
get sick, it is hot only a costly thing, but it is a problem For the 
family. 

I don ' t t h i n k we look at cos it e f fe [c t i v e n ess , as _f ar as program s of 
health are concerned, and nutrition for the poor are concerned, 
and I th i nk we should. 

When we are looking at defense spending we have got to- address 
the fact that national security is not only missies, bombs and arms, 
it is a healthy America as well, an America that cai: compete in 
school, healthy kids getting food programs that they can compete 
in schools* to learn, so they can compete on an international level 
with the Soviet Union, or whoever it might be in the next 10 or 15 
years. 
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I think your story is dynamite, I am certainly very anxious to 
work with the chairman with reference to these cuts: I agree with 
you that not only should we look to avoid addition aj cuts, but what 
we have got to do is look to restoring some of the. programs and 
some of the moneys, and we will be doing that. It is not only the 
bleeding heart liberals who are talking this way, I think it is 
people* who are looking very, very sensibly at the economy and 
looking at what this means to the health of America and the 
future. . _____ 

Ms, Amidki. If I may, before you- leave, there are two things I 
would like to pick up on. One, to give you a number you can use 
appropos on the cost effectiveness, or something like WIC. It costs 
us about $450 to see a woman through a pregnancy in terms of just 
basic checkups, basic nutrition supplements,and nutrition counsel- 
ing which will stand her in good stead over the long haul. 

If she does not get WIC and the baby is born below birth weight, 
very tiny, the cos is in an average _ h ospi t a 1 n ow are $40,000 to 
$50,000 before the baby can leave the hospital. A baby iu a neona- 
tal intensive care unit runs up costs of about $1,000 a day in any 
major city in this country, and also in small, towns. 

Now, if that baby does survive, and is permanently retarded, or 
handicapped, as a result of being born so tiny _and undernourished 
that it simply isn't properly developed, institutional care costs for a 
lifetime for U child in Massachusetts are now just about $2 million. 

So, if you want a good return on your buck, for $450 we can show 
a very real return, and that is without even getting into anything 
about whether you want kids that are healthy and productive arid 
can learn arid stay awake in school, J;hat is_.j us t. straight dollars. 

It seems to me that it is no different than withholding polio vac- 
cine from polio vulnerable children — we wouldn't do that. We 
wouldn't deny a child a polio shot because we wouldn't want to run 
the risk of that child becoming handicapped for the rest of its life 
and end up in an iron lung. But we withhold the basic food and 
health services to those pregnant women and run the risk that 
those children are going to be permanently retarded or handi- 
capped for the rest of their lives. 

I have one. other thing that I don't want to lose track of— when 
we talk about social security, that I think has to be treated differ- 
ently than other non-means-tested programs. In part because if you 
were to look at the poverty figures for 1981, you will find some 
very interesting things. 

the incidence of poverty among the elderly is about 14 percent 
overall. If you Jook to^the incidence of poverty among the minority 
elderly, it is, for example, among black elderly people, "9 percent; 
minority female elderly it goes ever higher, I think the figure is 
about 53 percent: .__._! _ _ 

If you then look at the group that is in that little grey area be- 
tween the poverty line and 125 percent of poverty, people who are 
just marginally out of poverty, that is where you find most of our 
elderly clustered. ± ' - ' .' 

If you start to tamper with the cost-of-living index in social secu- 
rity, you tamper with their standard of living because we know 
that most elderly people spend most «f»their incomes on items that 

/ 
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go up faster- than the cost of living— housing, utilities, medical 
care, and food. 

So: if you freeze or lower, or tamper with_ that cost-of-living 
index, you are doing it to people who are just marginally over the 
poverty line, or already in poverty, for whom social security in 
many cases is the sole, or major source of income. You run . into a 
very serious risk of creating even greater poverty and suffering 
among the elderly. 

Ms. Fkkkaro. I think the purpose of my question Was to get some 
sort of -perception from the public, as to where our spending was 
going. And to get a perception as well to support the program. That 
is where the problem lies. 

_ .I.n.riiy district, I have the largest elderly population in the entire 
State of New York. I have a lot of elderly women, who live on 
social security alone. My problem with my elderly women who live 
on social security alone. is that they will not apply for food stamps 
they will not apply for SSL . 

I go into a senior center and I don't look at any faces, I look up 
at the sky and say, "I am not going to suggest to you, I am not 
looking at anybody, please, if you are. not eating, please call my 
office, and we will have someone handle it for you confidently, to 
see if you qualify for food stamps." They don't even ask for it. - 

I am not suggesting that the question that we were looking into, 
cutting benefits of people on social security. What I was looking at 
was really to get a reaction on what they felt about food stamps, 
because that is the most misunderstood program. 
. In nvp district, again, they say. "Cut it, cut it" and I would say, 
"Why?'- And they would say, "Oh, I saw a guy who went in and 
bought beer". And I say, "I tell you, I know exactly what he looks 
like, he drives up in his Cadillac, with the_ radio, blaring and he 
jumps out, he goes in and he buys beer and he buys cigarettes with 
his food stamps, is that right?" 

And they say, 4 'Yes." 

Ms. Amidei. And he is married to the lady who is buying, the 
steak and lobster. 

Ms. ( Ferraro. Well, what I figure— I keep telling them things 
like, "If you find that guy, take his license plate"— because being a 
former assistant D.A. I have a lot of connections with- the -police de^ 
partment and we will happily find out his name and address, and 
we l will _moye_ against, him, because that is a violation of thelaw: 
: But those are not the people in my district who are receiving 
food stamps. My people are elderly, poor people, they are just plain 
poor people— some of them are not elderly, they are people who are 
supporting families, women supporting Families who just can't 
make it. 

I think the perception is the perception that is being reinf reed 
every time, _ the administration talks , about entitlements — they 
always use food stamps as the example. Of all of the programs, it is 
the least costly one. And that was the point of the question. 

Ms. Amidei. I am glad to have . the opportunity, I am sorry I 
missed that. 

There is no question that it is about the most misunderstood pro- 
gram around. I slug it out on the streets on food stamps. more often 
than anything else. I am working right now on a report that I am 
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calling the "Fraud Fraud," on the fradulent misuse of error rate 
statistics to imply fraud. 

Mr. Ginsberg would be happy to. know that food stamp . workers 
have a lower rate of error rate in their work, despite all the jerk^ 
ing around that the programs have gotten oyer the last cbupje of 
years, than the IRS employees, just for example: A lower rate of 
error_ than, __for _ exam{^le,_mjHtary_. offi cers who m isu s_e _h eli cogte rs 
and military jets and Bo forth. The error rate in other programs is 
much, much higher but the perception is that food stamps is full of 
fraud and abuse. 

There is something that we can do about that, the President is, 
unfortunately, on the other side. He. is adding to that feeling that 
those elderly people in your district have, that if they use food 
stamps, they are going to be seen as frauds and c rooks . And that is 
that we have got to get people in public life who will he willing to 
stand up and say what you have said, because this notion that ev- 
erybody on food. stamps Is a fraud, is not just hurting the program, 
w h ich it is, but it is hu ruing rn a n y poor peo pi e who c it h e rwise could 
be helped by the one program that has done more to alleviate and 
reduce hunger and malnutrition in this country than any other. It 
is a_ wildly successful program that is getting a very bad rap. 

Ms. Ferraro, I truly apologize, but if I don't get there, Ford ham 
University is going to take back my law degree. 

Mr. Donneixy: Thank you very much: 

I think the good news iiLt_hat_t_here_is__a growing con isejisus in the 
Congress that you just can't cut means-tested entitlements any- 
m o re. I think that is area! grow] ng feel ing. 

The bad news is, I think, Ms. Ferraro's poll, which shows there is 
not great support here in ■Congress or out there in the electorate, 
for either changing or increasing the funding for these programs — I 
will go back to what I was trying to convey to Ms. McMahon about 
the AFDC program. J 

- 1 think the status quo is an outrage: Lthink the administration's 
proposa Is are also a n _o u t rage. We _l_i t e na 1 ly have h ad in t h is Natio n 
for years a subsidized caste system for women, whom we force to 
suffer so m e of the great est i ndig n ities in so c i ety. Why? • Be cause 
they love their children-, because they want, to stay with their chil- 
dren. They want their children's lives to be better than their lives 
were. ', - - - 

But any of the few ladders that we had for upward mobility, you 
pointed out very articu lately, _ w e__a_r e_ el i m in at i ng, because when a 
mother has to choose between whether her child is covered by 
health ^ jn^urance^ or she has the dignity of having a job — she is 
going to go with her. child. 

It is just riot the Reagan administration. I think their proposals 
are more outrageous than any of the other proposals from any 
other administration. But other administrations are also guilty of 
not looking at long-term ramifi catio n s of thi s problem and com i n g 
Up with some dynamic way to approach what I consider to be an 
American outrage. _ i 

This whole public perception of the welfare mother, when in 
many instances those women are on welfare because they love 
their children and there is no way to get out. We are talking about 
hundreds of thousands of women. With all of the talk of feminism 
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today, and rights. in the board rooms, year after year we continue 
to authorize and fund this program, without restructuring it, which 
in my opinion is a disgrace: There is a great misconception about 
tnt? dollars that we spend on these means-tested entitlements. As 
Mr. Greenstein very articulately pointed out, when you can retire 
from a noncontributory retirement system, at 37 years of age and 
receive full benefits, indexed to inflation, something is wrong. 

We need not Just pick out that program, but there is a series of 
aon-mean-tested entitlement programs that ought to be reformed. 
And we constantly go after only means-tested entitlements be- 
cause, sad to say, it makes good politics. It makes good politics to 
use people that are on the lowest rung of society and find the 
abuses. And of course, there are abuses: There are abuses by poor 
people, there are abuses by rich people: 

Mr. Greenstein. Mr. Chairman, if I may make two points along 
those lines. 

Moving to somewhat different programs, but also entitlements, 
medicaid and medicare. In medicaid there are even further rather 
remarkable gaps: For example, An many States their AFDC only 
covers one-parent households, where the father is present, there is 
no AFDC benefit, there is also no medicaid for the mothers of the 
children, none whatsoever, even if they have no income. 

In some States that have remarkably low income limits for 
AFDC, a fraction of poverty, a mother and children above those 
limits also gets no medicaid, 

I would hope one of the things you could look at either a propos- 
al, or some variant of a proposal that the Energy and Commerce 
Committee has submitted to- the Budget Committee to deal _with 
that very, very serious problem in the medicare area. Obviously 
medicare costs are growing very rapidly, and there are some re- 
forms that are needed. But my hope is that Congress will have the 
courage to look at reforms that are aimed at what caused health 
care costs to rise in the health provider sector. 

Some of the administration's proposals would hit pretty hard at 
elderly people who weren't very far above the poverty line, in 
terms of some pretty significant increases in out-of-pocket costs, I 
would imagine: But it is in those kinds of arear; that the Budget 
Committee would be restrained as to how far to go. 

Ms. Amidei. It just occurred to me, and I am sorry I didn't think 
of it when Ms. Ferraro was still her e^-I. think there is a shift in 
public perception about the means tests of th -r entitlement pro- 
grams, that gets obscured when you say which of the three would 
you be willing to cut, social security, food stamps, veterans, because 
in that array, of course most people would say food stamps, rather 
than the other two. 

On the other hand, there are now so many more people who 
have either had to turn to one of these programs, or know some- 
body who has, or wish 

Mr. Donnelly. It is a heck of a way to change public opinion, 

though. ' : 

Ms. Amidei. Well, that is right. 

But ore of the things that I have noticed, for example, in the 
traveling that I do, is that 2 years ago when I made critical com- 
ments about what was happening and about what I thought the 
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budget cuts were going to do, people would argue back at me. They 
would take me on, they would tell me I wasn't giving everything a 
chance, why wasn't I willing to let these things be lested out, and 
for heavens sakes, it is a hard problem, and the President has a 
hard job, blah, blah, blah. Now, and over the last year, there has 
been a real shift in opinion. It is not that I have changed, but that 
people have responded differently now. 

It is suburban housewives who are going out for soup in the soup 
kitchens, it is the suburban college students who are collecting the 
canned goods for people who are unemployed: It is the employed 
labor union people who are kicking in from their weekly salaries, 
so that their other Union members- will continue to be able to eat. 

So, it has spread now in a way that wasn't true before, and now 
when I make critical comments about the. budget proposals and 
. what is going on, people argue back at me still, but now they argue 
'back and say. "You don't know, the half of it, why don't you go 
back there and tell them it is absolutely terrible? Do they Under- 
stand what they are doing? Does anybody out there listen?" 
. The change, I think, is real, And I think it is coming, arid I hope 
that it will be perceived by Congress in. time to forestall further 
damage, because 1 am very conscious of it and it isn't just low- 
income people. I am hearing it from wives of chairmen of the 
board— the chairman of the board hasn't yet told me that, but the 
wife has. - - 

Mr. Ginsberg. I would echo that same comment. I think some- 
times the way we ask questions has a lot to do with the kind of 
response we get. If you said do you prefer veterans benefits, or food 
and the like for low-income children, and elderly people, defining 
the program rather than using the catch word food stamp 
you get a very different response: We found that in West Virginia^ 
And we found that our legislature, our own State legislature is 
willing to supplement the- Federal Government's reductions, in 
order to keep programs at their cur rent levels. - 

We also found a good bit of voluntary spirit to help in some of 
the critical problems. One of our largest Utility companies, for. ex- 
ample, put some money into helping low-income people with, their 
energy payments, and put a voluntary slip into the utility b'lls 
asking people if they would like to contribute $20, in addition to 
their utility payments, for a fund for low-income energy recipients. 
They have raised one-quarter of a million dollars in a month on 
voluntary contributions— a remarkable innovation: And the people 
who're paying those bills are middle income and upper income 
people. .... - ._. - _ _ 

I don't really think it signals a change. It would, b_e_ a very diffi- 
cult way to change public perception, to make everybody poor. If 
there were more poor people, then we could convince 'Hem to sup- 
port public programs, public welfare programs: .__ 

I think what really has happened is that the issues are now more 
carefully defined, and that the concern about disadvantaged people 
is just being expressed differently. I think the questions have 
always been_asked improperly. If you ask people if they are for wel- 
fare, all of the polls that all elected officials take, always show that 
people oppose welfare, but everybody is for programs for the aging, 
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services to children, nutrition programs for mothers who are preg- 
nant, and health care. 

Ms. Amidki. It is just if we call it welfare they are against it. 
Mr, Donnelly. It is like the old saying that Congress as an insti- 
tution is held in very low regard by the American people, but their 
individual Representative is OK. I hope they still feel that way in 
Boston: 

I think the American people are very fair, and I think people in 
Government have done a disservice when it comes to these me_ans : 
tested entitlements by not articulating what the situation really is. 
Why do we have AFDC? Because we want to keep the family unit 
together. It is in many ways an old motherhood and apple pie type 
of program, the mother should be in the home with the children. 
That is as American as you can get, because of the fact this woman 
has been abused in many cases, and there is no father. We want-to 
keep the mother of those children home— those children need a 
very strong figure in that home. That mother shouldn't be out 
when they come home from_schooi because it is an investment, in 
the future of those children — we are not doing her a favor, we are 
trying to do a favor for ourselves,. by investing in those children, by 
trying to give them a structured family life. 

_ AFDC is perceived as if it is a giant sham out there, that these 
people are collecting hundreds of thousands of dollars, and just sit- 
ting around and doing nothing all day. 

We must do a better job of articulating that is not so. AFDC is a 
program that was started years ago to maintain—I mean, I don't 
know what a nuclear family is. What happens when you come from 
Boston and you marry somebody from North Carolina, when you 
move to North Carolina and your husband literally turns out to be 
a bum, and he leaves you in North Carolina with three children 
and your mom and dad are dead? You have nobody. You know, we 
have a very mobile society in America. You have nobody to turn to, 
but the Government. And what does the Government do for you? 
Gives you $5,000 a year to live on, arid now they are going to make 
you go out — and you have been out of the labor market for 7 or 8 
years, and now . they are going to say go out and get a job. 

The growth industries in States like Massachusetts are in high 
technology. It is very difficult to get a job in high technology if you 
don't have a high school, education. It is very difficult to get a job 
in high technology even if you are a graduate of a university. 

It is just an enormous unjustice. The positive part is that there is 
a growing feeling that enough is enough. 

But I think those of us who are somewhat philosophically akin 
also have a responsibility not just to defend the status quo, I am 
very uncomfortable about defending a system - that provides just 
subsistence cash payments. A program that really hasn't worked 
that well — I think the criticisms are valid: - 

Ms. Amidei. I think you are wrong. For example, we always focus 
on the problem of dependency and welfare, as though that is the 
big issue: Half of the people who come under welfare are off it in 
the course of a single year. The turnover in — — 

Mr. Donnelly. I think if you look a little further at those statis- 
tics, I would suspect that a good percentage of those people entered 
that welfare system with different economic backgrounds. I said 
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that earlier— it is going to be very easy for my daughter to get in 
and out of that welfare system, because her father is a graduate of 
a university, a Member of Congress — my- daughter ^is only 2 years 
old, and I hope she doesn't have to soon. But while it is going to be 
very easy for her, it is going to be very difficult for many of my 
constituents whose parents are now living below the poverty level, 
to enter that welfare system and get out because of the lack of 
access to influence in this society. 

Ms. Amidei. You are correct, in general, but over the years that 
we have had AFDC— we started out with just aid to the dependent 
children, and the mothers only got included in the grants in 1950. 
We can go back now to 1935, long-term dependence on welfare has 
never been a major problem — it has always been very small. Even 
in times of: high recession, the average member's length of stay on 
welfare was 27, maybe 30 months. 

So, most people were not staying on welfare that long, and those 
long termers, the handful, the 4 or 5 percent that were very long- 
term people, also over the years, almost always turned out to be 
roughly the same percentage as the number of households on the 
AFDC in which there was a severely handicapped or retarded 
member. 

That is always interesting. We don't have sophisticated enough 
data to know whether or not they are the same people, but you can 
make some educated guesses, that if you had a severely handi- 
capped child and were abandoned by your husband, the chances 
that you could then get a job that would pay enough to support 
that handicapped child, or find day care for a severely handicapped 
c h ild , is not very good . 

So, those would be among the long termers^ _ ___ . 

Mr. Donnelly. That would be my criticism of the* inflexibility 
within the system. That there are different financial — if we want 
to call it a nuclear family, if that is going to be the code word, then 
there are different financial needs within each nuclear family. We 
don't have the -flexibility in that program. _ 

Ms.j_ AnUdel But overall welfare has provided crisis reUef r wheth- 
er for 6 months, or 1 year, or 2 years, or 3 years, it tends to be 
something like that. If we were to try and look for the welfare sac- 
cess stories, we would find millions. _ _ 

I know, in fact, of someone who_ was a Presidential appointee in 
an earlier administration, whose family had been on welfare, the 
father had run off and the mother decided to keep the family to- 
gether, and wasn't able to get a job right away, and supported the 
children by herself. Eventually both of the children went on and 
got Ph. D.'s, and one of them ended up as a Presidential appointee 
in an earlier administration, the other child was teaching as a pro- 
fessor at a university. 

Those kinds of stories exist all over this country. But in addition 
to that really superduper star kind of success story, there are mil- 
lions of stories in which somebody goes on to be a shoe salesman, 
or a -nurse,- or a policeman,, or a security guard, or whatever— wel- 
fare helps families during times of crisis. And it has worked; it does ' 
work and it works every day. __ .... 

We make it more and more difficult for it to do its job in part 
because of all of these changes that we have heard about, where 
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every other week- those, welfare workers find that the rules have 
been changed, and they. have got to do something differently. 

But the basic notion that people without a source of income will 
be helped if" they have . a source of income still applies, Jt_hejps, 
they become less poor. It helps them keep those families together, 
' an4 it helps do exactly what the system was set up to do. 

Now, the notion that it has somehow also created an underclass 
that is three generations on welfare, there is no evidence to sup- 
port that, absolutely none. 

. Mr; Donnelly: I certainly wasn't .suggesting that, but I simply 
think there ought -to be more flexibility. I think with the resources 
that we. have available in this Nation, and with the fairness of the 
American people, that the resources ought to be flexible enough to 
provide that individuals wouldn't have to live in such dire circum- 
stances. I am afraid there is a growing gap in this country between 
the haves and the havenots, and the ladders of upward mobility 
are being cut. .... 

Interestingly enough, over the past 2 years, who has taken, 
percentagewise, the biggest amount of the budget cut? It has been 
the poorest people of America. When you talk about cutting middle 
class programs,- the programs, basically of the electorate, that is 
when you get the opposition. There is very little opposition when 
you start cutting poor people, but when you get into programs like 
student loan assistance,, and aid to higher education, and aid to 
graduate degrees — not that those— programs don't have validity, 
then — the storm of protest arises. The Congress reacts to the elec- 
torate arid reduces those proposed cuts substantially. 

Any chance that the poor had ever had about getting somewhere 
above the working poor, into the middle class, has been eliminated. 
This. whole American misconception about the welfare system has 
to change — maybe we should hire a group of public relations 
agents and change the name, or do something — and the. amounts of 
dollars that we spend, compared with other programs. I would like 
included in the record, your analysis of the specific non-means- 
tested programs that you talked about. 

I think that is an area where a. committee like this ought to at 
least make a public statement, and say that there are some inequi- 
ties. I am riot so sure in the long run that there should be any non- 
means-tested entitlements. . . . 

Mr. Ginsberg. Mr. Chairman, there are. a. couple of very good 
tests made by the Carter administration and the Nixon administra- 
tion in the a|d to dependent children, the family assistance pro- 
grams, SSI and others— President Nixon called it better jobs and 
income program; President Carter called it— which would have set 
national standards, and would have phased out welfare as people 
became more employed, which would have incorporated the food 
stamps intn n cash assistance program— very rational systems for 
taking this out of politics and providing nationally for it. 

We haven't even addressed the inequities between States, $85 to 
SI 00 a month for a family of four; you know, $5,000 is pretty good 
as cash assistance in this country. It is well above the average 
AFDC payment. 
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And if we are talking about long-range solutions, I hope that 
someday those ideas will be revived and incorporated into Federal 
policies, I th'rik they are critical^ 

Mr. Donnelly. Mr. Greenstein. 

Mr. GrKensteJn. I just wanted to make two points. One to follow 
up on that. In Texas, with all of the oil revenues they have, a 
family of three, a mother with two children and no other income, 
the welfare payment is a grand total of about $1,200 a. year. 

The other point I was going to make, getting back to the military 
retirements^, 

Mr: Donnelly: You can't convince me that if the American 
people were aware of that statistic, that they would allow that to 
happen. 

Mr. Greenstein. I have made 100 speeches about it. 

Ms. Amidei. The people of Texas allow it. It was on the ballot, 
whether or not they would increase the total amount spent on 
AFDC and that was passed. But it is not going to be enough to do 
more than just add a little bit in terms of those $118 a month 
grants. Now they are going through a fight over whether or not 
they will actually appropriate it:. . 

M V. • Don n k i .l y . You k now , I think c 1 ea r 1 y t he re _i s a q ues tion of 
leadership; It is interesting over the past. 2 years wheW the Presi- 
dent has add ressed the N ation , and . cal led on t he m to sixpport h is 
economic program, they followed his leadership. I think that was a 
mistake, a serious mistake that we' will pay for over v thg^iourse of 
time. But we don't have some of the real opinionmakers in this 
Nation calling people's attention to this' fact. 

Mr. Greknstkin. Two things, back on the military retire- 
ment 

Mr. Donnelly. Somehow I knew you were going to get back to 
that: 

Mr. G re k NS tein . A bo ut 1 mont h ago I had di n ner with seve ral 
people, one of whom shall remain unnamed, who was an official at 
OMB. I said during the course of dinner to this person, Well, I 
really don't understand, if you are so concerned about the deficits, 
you have these tremendous cuts in civil service retirement, but mil- 
itary retirement is considerably fatter than civil service retire- 
ment, how come you have, little in military retir-emtr.fc in the- sur^ 
rent budget? The answer I got was fascinating. He "Well, ..at, 
one point in time we had very parallel proposals for m: '■'ai"' 7 retire- 
m en t in t h e Presi de n t's 1984 bud get, an d Cap Weinbe ><: • vv en t ba- 
nanas and came flying but, and the military retires ?\a proposal 
disappeared and the civil service retirement proposal . ! r tailed in 
the. budget." 

Hopefully, there will be a more balanced look up here. 

The other t hin g that _ c on cerns m e about total resourc es- • i dlki ng 
to the future, is I know the committee is looking series 'y zt ma 
third year tax cut . What concerns me is if a fter you col » e • '*} \ t •• >f 
conference, which is likely, we have recapped the third »v or 
eliminated it, so the level of revenues one gains goes dr»w ven 
substantially, and if at the same time, we end up after c.-nf.. fence 
with something like 5 percent real growth in tho military and a 
number of the procurements now scheduled go ahead and tL >s * 
outlays explode in the outyears, then if you don't have all of those 

to, 
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reven ues afte r you com e out of confere h ce— you have a h ig h level 
of military, we are going to Jbe back in a very serious budget 
crunch, whether you do all of these cuts in social programs, or not. 

And after a year or two you can't get much more out of the mili- 
tary, because it is too late, they are too Far down the rdad. The tax 
stuff is in effect, and what normally happens is that sooner or 
later, when the crunch is really on, the means-tested entitlements 
end up coming under the gun again. 

But the message of that is the hope that in taxes and in overall 
defense spading, that the Congress does enough this year, so that 
we don't find— whether it is this year, or 2 years down the road — 
that we take the knife to "..these welfare program 

Mr. Donneely: Add to that the oppressive debt service. If we 
continue on this economic policy, the first bill you have to pay is 
the first revenue dol]?r that goes to the debt service. That static 
debt, if you look ahead to 1988, is just staggering, even with the 
elimination of the third year of the tax cut, even with capping mili- 
tary spending at 3 percent real growth. And when you get back to 
those debt service problems, it is the poorest people in the country 
who suffer from it. 

Hopefully, the resolution that will come out of this committee 
will be much different iron, the budget that was submitted by the 
administration. But we do have a very serious job of salesmanship 
to be done on the American people, when it comes to poor people's 
programs. .. _ 

Thank you very much for your excellent testimony. 

The hearing is adjourned. - 

[The following additional material was supplied for the record:] 
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STATEMENT OK 



THF. NATIONAL ASSOCI ATION OF HOME H" I LOEH-S { NAHVj 



Deform 



TASK FOPCK (5N ENTITLEMENTS; JJKCOVTKOLLAHI.F.S AND IM^XINC, 



COMMITTER ON TMK HUi>GFT 



' ! N I T K D ST A f KB HODS K OF PKPHKSKNTAT1 VES 



on 



:T fop FiscAi: 



FA^ 192 -J 



on 



MAPCH 9 , 



1 << i 3 



Chi j rn.in \ nd Men he r s of t he 



Con-1 i t tee : 



n aho i s Harry Pryde and I an 



a honebu '. L •'*> 



*nd developer 



[ roT , r.(.^ttW' f Wi-.rnn jton. I suhmt triis stater e.-t Jn bona" If of t he- 
more than -Hi 5 , OOfi menbers of £h*» National Association of Horn.? Builders 



industry, o ! wMcn I an preside nt . 

I an please} to be able to present to' this Tasi. Force a report 
on the rijiiivik for the hone building industry, and our rie^s o ; i 
on the President's FY' 34 budje't. 

gT;AT^ r ^F- -TH-F. HO'JSINO INDUSTRY 

Tne housing recovery has received much attention recen*. ly 
as one of the only brijht spits In the economic picture. I would 
ajfee tnat there is a real recovery air hough modest and fragile. 
The si. pin are mixed, hut pb i h t x rig upwa rd ." 



( NAHM 1 . 



ir, a tra io assoc i at i on 



f tbe nut ion 1 s \v >nebu i Id i n j 
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Bill I. ling permits jjTj.M-j \h percent in January, to r4 



rat u 



dd percent a^n-.'v tne January 1 982 rate". Tnir.! represented 
in- tuurth c jn's".-i;ut i-> month of increase, and sujge'sts a 
joo.i r«;!.rjjry f->r n';usinj j. r-jluc C ion ; Th« cictua 1 hummer 
Permits rosf in tne Sou*-h and uvst between November and 
rv'comber . This i ric recis., in pe rm i t iifivity reflects the 
hyild-r's sense optimism for reco-. ■ / this year. 
Trie inrvjal rat*- tor housing starts in January soarej abov. 
the 1,7 million level, up 36 percent from December and 96 
percent from the January 19B2 rate of H77,0t)0. 
Sales of new single family homes in January reacned an 
annual r.ite of 576,000 units, 51 percent over the January 
l 'H t - f i jure. Salt-'S i)l existing homes in January were 
up 1't percent from a- year ago, and 15 percent from the 
IV -»>"ib.» r r i it <* ~, 

Tne inventory of unsold new h'jm»?'s has risen by 6 percent 
in the last th/ee months, a reflection of the confidence 
of builders for an economic recovery. 
" Construction unemployment stood at 19.7 percent in 

February; representing the first time the monthly rate 
has been below 20 percent since June of 1982. 

In 1931 and 19B2, the housing industry operated at its lowest 
levels of production since 1946. '-nrts in 1932 ended up at 1.07 
million, about 4 6 percent" below - ik of the previous cycle in 

1978. New home sales were at their lowest Level since the Census 
Bureau bejan its sales survey in 1^3. Construction unemployment 
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averted 20 percent, the highest level since the HuroSu of i.fibbr 
Statistics began its monthly unemployment survey in the late l'J4i)'s. 
Mr. fh iirtnan, you could say th.it we in the housing industry (with 
the exception ot some of Our !x:iM,.s in Texas and other isolated 
area*' are very happy that 1<*H2 ha-. i»nU«d; 

At this tine, mortja.je interest rale* are in the 12 percent to 
14 percent range, substantially higher than rates in 197fi when the 
inivistry recovered from its last m<f.jor recession. It shouirt ne- 
noted th.^t this molest recovery is underway without the type of 
government a-istm ( Hro6k>-C fans ton and tax credit lor home 
purchase) proVided to assist recovery from the downturn. 
T-"m : miy ii-.-'..»n-. in part for the slow and modes t # recove ry now occurring 
in f.vjn; our Ecor.cvtr.cs Division has projected that government-assisted 
production ,.« nil types will be down by 50 percent from 1932 to 
iuoi. Arid moKt of thit limited activity in 115 3 will be in 
rur.il r,-'u«=:n3 projrans. 



Based upon MAHH's most recent econometric forecast, total 
ho. ; .in : } product; an is expected to increase by 31 percent to 1.3} 
nil li -m m l f **3. Single family activity is expected to re.:ich K--,-jJ 
uoi*-- rfitn" m.,iti family at SO 3,000. Our most recent forecast has 
shifted r.o-ne units out of multifanily and into single family: This 
is based upon the assumption that m u 1 1 i f am i 1 y production is not 
picking up as quickly as anticipated from the decline in Section 8 
activity, while single family production is responding more quiekiy 
du."- i. < trie interest rate decline 
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nv> Do specific the d'i^'.iTji*. i »'i vd r : il> ) >.•-' which w»*r« 

dv '•' e 1 •"J.: r. ne forecast. We are a s s urn : n j u ■ o 1 i n »• in AAA :>on J 
n 1 thre»« monr n Treas jry bills o: one full per ce-h" taje poi Ht 
f-< rrth quarter 1*82 anl f<»jrth .;ij'irt..*r I ■# h j . Tr.e prim- r.-te 

••••• t-j drop by iih »st th'r**« ,»~rct'nta jo points, to 4 percent 
-.ur in jii'd r t »»r (»t I 1 . 

cri j i n j n , hos t r .■•re casters have pr j ;«-> ;t «fd ho; s i n j pr jd j.: 1 1 on 

bo : we en 1.1 million and • . 4 n i 1 1 i on j n i t s in 1 9 H 3 : Ji r t ri a t 
h : ; n i > ; s t r y c <-i n . - ■ n 1 y b e e x pe c t ed to ^ d ; : e a n ode s t cjntr lija- 
r -•.•>.*-• cy of trie ov«r ill econ-my this year: It h"-»uswij 
_ incrtfjiL's :<y 3 20, Oi»j in 1^83, that tr -instates mt-j jn 

<: H percent an ,i G**' ^sis for res: d e n t i a i construction or 
i >" -'■ M^-J r-.'si>|fnti . investment. This divans about 540; 00 J 

.: ./-".y I -'iy-i-'-.t in construction industries, pljn an eqjal 
*»-/" if 5 ) 'i r . ? : > t • • ♦ industries. Those ar-> virtually all 

I r.rm; » note of - .-i • . i ■ ai r , r'iis d i s?u s :^n ^ If 

r .i - e re ; l n to no i i j p --a r d ... if t he Federal Se s-? v ve Bo a r d 

1 * s "■•rict :ti- uiOt i r i s t policy l.i or if federal lij.ij-t 
n—nn in trv« S. ;, ju million ran^e for the ne<t fe* years ... 

» - 1 i .i'5 pe ris st i c a -3 the a:ti:il level if activity 

2 I - 2 . 



jr., . a-. :ee r Ji/ t r our? i-en :,y A Jm i ",i s t r a 1 1 <~> n s F'i'=!4 

">jf7t.s iei. -i's in tn\> Si ; «r> r.ilii-v, r.'injP for FY'-!4 
■ :<.ji.;.«' pr-. jeers h deficit >f Sllf»;*» rdllion n 

«.« years of re ■/.« 1 y strong GNP jro^th of £ cu r percen t 
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annua I I y~. of 



...jr-..*, th,\t hu'J'j'ji deficit is biised upon Corijrei 



accepting all of the Administration's proposals on spending and 
taxes; Even more Crijhtentng are the Congressional Hud jet Ot t ice 
■ Hit-yL-jr Li si.? line projection of an FY'cie defied of S267 billion 
assumin] no" chanjes from K ? ' 8 3 pnhjrnns end a 3.B percent annual 
Tate ni fjruw 

[>e:icits of trirtt size ciiuM only open th»«ioor t-> a ..-.'nous 
credit ;run:'ft in the near future «nich would weaken, if n>1 troy , 
the recovery riorf un !er**-/. In order to reduce these projected 
tieii-ri'^, w»- r— J i •>.••• Ch*t Conjresr. ;ind tne A 1 -i i n i s t r a L ion must 
fjcjii on the "Mj ticket" ite^-^ whicri nr:^ Lie en ruled off-limits 
rr -T. tri- r>..ip-r process^ This must include scalir; on ilrrfens*; 

.; = ,.. niiMj jni . ..ntiminj the r.o.irin.; costs :,"£ entitlement programs: 
Th*'-;.' prrijri-"^, eoupl< J -1 with interest payments on the national 
iier-t ic t »r over a .u percent of tne f»:--rai oudge t . 

. Mve impact on i,-aila:>Ie savirrjs. In t !w i'o^. 

y .> r,- : : t .ma r-.e r -i w.-re ahie to r.iiie unrtwr SSuu f.iilli^ri 

encr. v.-ir in '^ew t"und ; -. , with the feief.il j v?C- r -i inen t t.iV.i;-..: v.vr 520H 
rii 1 i i -in i-i 1*52; 

;rre.r pr •'• j ect ions of trie deficit me. in tnat we woild h.iVe f.> 
finin.-e * ,\ ^r^'r. -,f US. GMP f'»r rhe tede-.il ;pive rnrr.eri t nlone. 
Thi^ w-::i «et investment and w-.P. en if not adibrt the pro- 

El 5 r -e * ic 1 1 s al ■?-> effect Lhe f i na nc i al markets. Tney spe 1 1 
uncertain?.,' fl-d jrav#- concern for the money manojers as to. th^ ; 
t* i r i? ■ ' ; -m : i t. 4 — 1 w rm p'.'e r n n> • n t. j^hcior.. r ." • f i r i r. s r •?>*, u 1 * in 
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income rental housing in this p'.u'ir.ry. Ti j AdmVnsi ration's voucher 
program will not result in the production ot 'any aiiitiohal housing' 
in this cir.»? jnryi We urge this Committee to recognize the need 
♦or to ST il assistance to production E>y providing sufficient room far 
ji niiilrifjirniiy rental housing product ion program and a modest Soct ion 
2 IS h/v-.e :»wriersh ip prog r.-n for lower income families, 

"r. !._• r t. '!»• A-!"i i u-.tr.-ition's bud j«* t , the' successful rur a 1 housing 



prti-; i- or 



>u Id tie virtually " zeroed- 

am l .1 an un^ ir k a ."j 1 <• t> 1 oc k 
j^tibn in budget aj»»'»rity 



■->u" t " in F Y ' 4 , Pie r p 1 .i ;;eme n r. t o r I. hi S pr 
jr.i'.f to tho State", which represents a red 
o; ! I i'ln - r a cut of tw.')-thirrs. 

r IJT-?: 'i M ' »m».* pro j rams are the only I source of housinj funds 
^ v;iii iMe r ' viny pvitioris of rural America^ i/nder the A ■ • «t 

r ,* , - v ;r»'it ;r,',il , in/ ri»-«w construction 4'ould he virtu-iil. , 

M^i Ji );•:.. : propns.fi r:"*4 ii-idj-'t ri-jures t- r t fi*j Farmers H>ie 



r V'H I 
S 2 . i H i 1 1 : ■ n 



K Y ' 4 

S2-. 0 H ; 1 i i on 
? I Million 



r . 1 2 i . 7 Million ShJ Ml 1 1 ion 

.:i«-> r^mm;tie«« to 'i I I o w fi.hiinj f ">r tn-? 
it in..:.- at r'Y'rf-J levels. 



t r a t i i n : s a 1 s ~> p r r ■ p o s 1 n * to r «. 



■•I no-jsin.j pr >;r.ris, t h»> ■ i 
the ceil in j on FHA mortgaj*: 



If/; 
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insurance bomn; tnients £5 S3<KR Mllion from S4S.9 billion in KY'84. 
Tne authority for the GX*.A Inert ja^e'-backe-i security prijjrrf-n is 
beinj rif-lud ; 1 to billion; These reduced levels can certainly 

: u6r»arii^.! an/ s t ;stainei iuusinj recovery as tne FHA/GNMA projra'iis 
re»r-.-:.-':' • i.Vj nnly a J for i i : > ! e hom... rihariciri-j for nany -Vne r i cans . The 
■>oh"t , ! t ■ »r r, j'i.iinj v i .i all i>rJ.iMc cr^l 1 1 nn y *i i reaiy star te 1 

to :a.ise .. .•■i-'-ki'ij in tne F MA nor t .ja je pr-ijrarn. K»i aft* tnis C'j«".«.ute».' 
r -j ;::-<; i.ib sufficient i tTi- n t authority Cor these projr j'i.-s to 

r .,. M m rt^. " ti-uru:" ; r »jr.vns withn.it restrictive limits. 

v ^7 ;Air! FFVFN"'F ''*j?2.H 

v%v wo-ld jrjo trie rO-ijet r^ut^o tj incl iie wi thi h its hu'ijet 
ii j 1 i •« ;•; .; ;ti li-ii-rit f 1 ri j i»r continuation of t.'K' single family tax- 
...<.-.- n ; jf :«.irtj-ij" reve n..t- bon1 projrn, Trie Hnusmj Finance Opportunity 
Art, M.*. MJ*>, wnich NA«S supports, repeals the 19B3 sunset late on 
rr\\i vil , t • - ; i i , Thi-~. ;jr.;va-n provides affordable hous'nj for 

....^ r;rsr- : . ir-? h i^e:;j y- : r n .it a rMinv.;!/ 1 c-'St to the *.i\,,ayer. 

Ir) . v-; r -; cn^in.i.-i, we 1 i ■: that i <!isci^nn»? on 

•eien 1 . ! r:e s-ppor t/'J by t ri i< s. r -j-.-i £ t tee .if.', the 

-**"!*. i i - ■ " . ;r . ■ tii" vitnin t h..*se li^.it^, we .-ils~. 

*...»!; ev- trv* :.•:»:. 1 — .-."i^'i :; Tiitnent to c!i.':f*nt, if f jrii 
n.i.iSinj :-..r t.. j - i .-i-«rt no?, he 5S 3n.1one«1 . 

Tn ,.<;.i >rtanr ho-jsinj programs have alreaiy r*c.?iveri a :n.i ; «jr 

l,;^r| 0 " n ,- *• -:[;■*. ;V. z cuts ov-r the past, L*o * Lsral years; 

A'jSi^i t f.a-.i'. you Mr. Thairnan for caliin; tnis Task Force 
h-.jfir.-; - .j Mare the oppor t an i ty to present the views of the 

h iri-j-..] i 1 : i •! j io i.jsr ry.~ ; 

[Whereupon, at 1:05 p.m., the task force adjourned.] 
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ill mght Throughout the country, tnivors report the sum- crisis stories, ove 
whelming increases in citizen requests lor help m paying -Kiel bills, rent and fob 
The Crisis is beyond the '--city s capacity to respond; said Audrey Rowc. direct; 
of social services- lor the District. Ro we said the city -is encouraging citizens 
donate food r blankets and space in their homes lor the homeless by contacting tl 
cHlirch-run I.Uther Place in downtown Washington. .... 

Housing and food problems are causing -cities to seek unusual means of help. ] 
Kansas City, . ministers are appealing to their congregations to share their hom< 
with the needy, with the city offering to pay part of the homes' heating bills as a 
inducement; . . ............. _ 

A trailer, situated oil land donated by Goodwill Industries, is set to open Dec. 1 i 
give emergency nigh time shelter in Newark; "Oar city hospital said they will i 
longer be.the dumping ground for people who heed shelter;" arid Dennis Che rot, c 
rector of Newark health and welfare department; ... 

In Denver, increased demand forced the Catholic archdiocese to open a form* 
high school as a shelter for -100. people; "There's a I ways been the capacity to hand 
the street people," said Armando Atencio, manager Of Denver's social services; "Bi 
there's a_new population. We're seeing people with master's degrees and doctor; 
degrees; hut j ust ou t _of _ 1 u_c k/ \ Food p rob 1 e m s a re u n i ve rsa 1 1 y severe;, t he mayo rs r 
ported. "Two years ago, the Volunteers of America food bank In Everett [Wash 
har.dled „:{'J0 fannies in .November,"- .said Pontaine Fulghum, of the national VO; 
office "Tins rnont.ru LJiOU families have signed up for food." Unemployment in Eve 
ettis VI .percent. FuJghu_m_sajd._ 

Nancy Amjdei. director of the Food Reseii_rch__A_ctjQn_CounciL said, "As wonderft 
as _th(* churches „and_charities_ar_e J JtraveJi„ng_from_ food_ki_tc_heji_to soup line is no wa 
tp lV.*:.d a _(a_ir_i_!y_'J!_| mejils a mon_th_.'\ : She urged, the conference. to_ press. Congress t 
restore Jppd__stamp_and . Medicaid. cuts. "If .Franklin .Delano Roose.veJ.t_ could say h 
*^aw one-third of the .na.tijjn jj]:hpused, ill-clothed and ill-fed, today, we see one-fift 
of the nation \yith_the same probiems/ > 

. City officials across the cou_ntry_sa_id_ they_are_ tryi_n_g__to_P_ass iaws_forb_id.ding_evi( 
tions and u t i j.i ty s_h u t-pj'I s ( j u r i ng. the. w i n t e r.,__a n d _ a re . a ppea 1 i ng to. t h e_ ai rl in es an 
wholesale fopd..terminnjs for unused food, and . to hospitals for used. blankets an 
j in en s. fn Cle veland, _ t h e Mayor's _ Co m m it tee on _ Agi ng _ is working with the _ Eas 
Ohio Gas Co, to distribute_vvopj _and_fe|t_hfi_ts to _t he elderly in an attempt to ward ol 

hyjK)thermia, a chief killer during frigid temperatures,. 

F lea 1th o ill c i i it s re po rted . t hat i n c reases ins u icid.es. j n _ Ba J t i m pre. a n d_ j n fan t .death 
in Michigan are tied to the recession. Several, health pfficiajs. also warned t.hat .th 
nation can expect more fire deaths this winter^ as those whose gas and electricit; 
art * il ! rL ' Jl dy shut off depend on space heaters, stoves and candles for warmth, 'Man 
peop j e i n ou r c i ty a ct ua j 1 y froze to de ; it h [last w i n te r j, ' 'said Jph n Waller, d i rector c 
public health in Detroit. "We will be seeing that, and many people starving t 
death" this winter. 

While mayors and social workers stressed the new ways their cities are respond 
ing to the need for housing, most, looked to Washington for help, "The stark real it; 
is that the private resources are not sufficient," said Melanne Verveer, of the U.S 
Catholic Conference. "We're looking for any support the hime duck Congress cai 
ijive us to get through this winter." 

Ernest Mor ial, mayor of New Orleans, who said every bed in the city's rescue mis 
sions and emergency shelters is full, noted, "We're not overlooking local initiative: 
but there are harsh days ahead and more -unemployed than ever to handle." Addec 
Tom Cooke, mayor of East Orange, N.J., "This is a cry to the federal government t( 
help. We are in dire need to help the homeless people roaming our streets." 
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Defense Depends on Health 

What's good for g row ing children? A sound diet, in clud i n g milk , fruit, and vegeta 
b I es . Th at goes without s a ying . What 's good for a strong nation? Healthy chi Id re r 
growing up to be healthy adults. That ought to go without saying, but the Reagar 
administration neither say 1 't nor sees it The Office of Management and Budget is 
reliably reported to have at th top of its hit list for the 1984 budget the child nutri 
tion programs already severely hit by the tidrmnistration's budgetary ^xe. 
- The Department of Agriculture's figures show the dimensions of the cutbacks 
Thanks mainly to cuts in federal funding, plus increased prices for school lunches 
reduced eligibility and complicated hew forms that some parents don't understand. 
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the number of children participating in the school luruh proRrim has dropped hv 
more th in three million '1 TOO schools have dropped out. - 

hi !Vnns\lvama according to a surve\ b\ the Food Research and Action Center a 
nonph.ht Uw flnn. ^7 SJ7 students have been dropped from the school lunch pro 
, ,■ : > ins „f thrrn sn poor that thev had turn getting -heir lunches free A mom; 
(Li. t ! states th it responded to the surve v \\ nns\lvama h is the dubious, distinction 
of le idmg iii tlu number dropped In New J. rsi y, X t 7 H students are off the school 
lunch rolls m Del iw in Vir>J Nationwide, one third of the children no longer Ret- 
ime school liinches come from low income- f unifies Those children, according to an 
other .USDA study; have depended on the school lunch program for one-third to one- 
half of their dailv nutritional intake. _ . . 

School- lunches aren't all the ad in in is t ra_tion has .targeted, It also has setats sig^its 
on school Ivreakfasts iaJreadv cut by 20 percent), the Special Supplemental Food Iro- 
gram for Women, Infants' and Children iWIO and that perennial target, food 
stamps The USDA has even proposed eliminating meal subsidies lor orj)hanages, 
homes for nientallv retarded children and other .resident inl care facilities for juve- 
niles 'for a savings' oi-SliO;f. million. That added..to.the_$! .billion the administration 
has ''-saved"' on school -lunches would hardly make a ripple in the ocean ol money, 
offK'iallv estimated at *2n billion, that the.adnvir_vist_r;_tt.i_on.w^ants to spend on the MX 
"dense "pack" system Why can't the administration figure out that defense also de- 
pends on he dthv -people J . . --- --- . . -- . ... 

Whv dors the United States have to relearn the lesson it learned more than a 
generation ago" Then, having discovered the large. number of potential draftees who 
couldn't serve m the armed forces because of .nUAritijin.-rehited health problems,, the 
federal government launched the school lunch program in VM\._, and .followed it up 
with other nutrition programs thai virtually ended hunger and malnutrition in his 
richest of nations. The lame duck Congress, in the omnibus spending bill its leaders 
on both sides .)f the aisle are considering, would. do well to resist further cuts in 
nutrition programs, and the new Congress meeting in .January would do even better 
to restore them. 
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nun s-xMis ok nKTkoimes who hki s o\ sou* kiT< mkns avD food handouts ma\ ( KT 

KNOl CM ( AIORIKS HI T NOT AD kill' ATK N L TH! 1 to N 

< By .Jereriiy Iggers) 

When we thm_k of hunger we usualK think e>f somewhere else 1 he imagesare of 
stats n" children with swollen bellies in Third World countries That kind of hunger 
is seldom seen in Michigan but hunger is i reiht> here nonetheless It has many 
manifest itions increased infant mort ahtv rates, lowered resistance to disease 
phvsR tl weakness. M inv of thi thousands of Detroitcrs who felv of1 miup kitchens 
and food h indents lor th* if dailv sustenance mas receive enough Calories, but not 
adequate nutrition. ranergencv food pantnes take and give vvhat they can get— and 
that mav be frozen burritos one week and Hostess Twinkles the next. 

How can there be hungry people in America' With so much public assistance 
available wh\ do thousands stand in bread lines every dav> For the* answers, we 
talk* d to g( verninent officials, pnv.itc igenues and the hungry people themselves. 
These are th(_\ir. com merits. 

Who are the hungry? - - -- ■ ■- 

: 'The tvpe of people has changed." snys-X^eorge Covihtree of the Southeastern 
Michigan Kmergenc^v Food Coalition iSEMFCQJ. an iriterfaith agency^ thaC coorde 
nates organi/itions concerned with hungerv "Its no longer just the Gmndon big 
hidv or tho derelict or tin drug addict who is sauntering in (to- soup kitche.nsj. Last 
vr aV tin re w is a great increase of senior citizen* and young adults and young men 
Now it's whole families who come in needing help, people whose unemployment has 

rU Th°ev are people like Bettv Johnson of Detroit, an unemployment mother who 
waits in line at the Capuchin Soup Kitchen on Mi Elliott for a basket of groceries 
to feed her famdv Johnson receives too- much Social Security to qualify for rood 
stamps, but not enough to feed her familv for a month They are people like Her 
hert Kemp, who came to Detroit because ne cbuldri t find work in Chicago. He eats 
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breakfast and lunch 3 it tae Capuchin Soup Kitchen and supper at the C itv Kcscui 
Mission, where he sleeps.- 
iiow ninny are hungry? 

I here ain no precise statistics The number may even vary with the time of the 
rmaith rnanv [odd st imp recipients go hungry toward the end of the month- when 
th< ir allotments run out St ill there in figures that indic.itc the scope of the prob- 
It ni In Macomb C ounty during the last quarter of l!)Xi, the private Macomb 
County Pai urgency I bod ( b-ordmating Project made 1 "> mil lion referrals to 
churches for < merge nc\ food. Hy the second quarter of PfH^ that figure had jumped 
to more than four million referrals. Each referral is for emergency food for one 
person for one day. 

In Wayne County, according to the US Census *28,S0<) people were living below 
the off icial poverty line in -1!J7?J The numbers are beginning to indicate to us that 
there arc perhaps hui dreds of thousands of people in th . . city who are undernour- 
ished or have nutrition problems stemming from the ir economic plight/ says Bar- 
bara f ' irkt r adnumst r alive assistant to Detroit Mayor Coleman Young 
Area t there government programs designed to get food to the needy' 
There are programs but not everyone who is in need can qualify, and there are 
other problems. 

The most common forms of public assistance are Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children < A 1' D( i (mi era! Assistance and food stamps Eligibility for public assist 
nine is based on a family s average income for three previous months This can 
c reate a three month gap during which a family without savings or other resources 
must fend for themselves. • 

According to the Michigan Department of Social Services Office of Food Pro 
grams one- of <\. i\ nine Michigan residents receives food stamps coupons issued by 
the t) S Department of Agriculture recipients use them to buy food To qualify a 
person must lack sufficient income to afford a minimally adequate diet. Eligibility 
rt'quiremt'nts for the program have been tightened ..oyer the* last few years and t .de- 
spite the tougher economic times, many people have been dropped from the food 
stamp rolls. 

Eve n wo r k e rs who have bee n w i t h out i ; n , co m e f p r a I p n g p e r i pd o f _ t_i me are i n 
some cast s ineligible for benefits In Ponti le, explains Covintree of SEMFCO. 4 a 
lot of the m e n w h i o worked at the Pontiac plant se v e ra I yea rs ago bojigh t aJPpnt Lac 
ea r to he I p w i t h t h e b i g c a m pa i g n . to b uy w h a t t h ey b u i Id... Now t h ey_' r e_ u ne m pj pyed , 
(but) because it s a nice big, relatively new car, that Pontiac puts them over the 
jimits for cjigibihty In this market, to sell the car is not going to help After they 
sell the ass ts that are keeping them from receiving benefits, people must wait 
before they can qualify for assistance.' According to state Department of Social Serv- 
ices rules, a person must wait as much as a year after selling off assets before apply- 
ing again according Shirlcv Powell of SEMFCO 

And m a ny of t he needy a re r e 1 u eta nt to apply fo r publ ic assista n ce ... Accpr d i.ng to 
Professor John Herrick of MSU s School of Social Work, many of the new poor 
fee j I gu i 1 ty a bo u t . accept j ng food s ta mps . 

But for those who receive food stamps and public assistance, an adequate diet is 
insured, right? 

N< ) t n e e ess a r i 1 y . A ve* r a g e f oo d s ta m p bene fits a mo u n t_ t p 4 *i cents per pe rso n pe_r 
meal according to the USDA the amount of food stamps a family gets is deter- 
mined this way: first, a set amount for living expenses is subtracted from, the fam- 
I [y. ! s . .to t a 1 m on th ly in co me ; w h a t si e ft is t he p re tically t he amount the. family has to 
spend on food If that amount is less than the family needs to feed itself adequately, 
as judged hv the USDA s Thrifty Food Plan, then the difference is made up in food 
stamps. 

....[" t. ntN) . r y». A! 1 : snou Jd guarantee every food stamp recipient a minimally adequate 
diet, but there are p roble ms: 

The T h r i Ft y Food Plan d jet is i ntended fo r emergency j.se only, n u t r i tion ally ade- 
quate on a short-term basis. Various nutritionists maintain that the Thrifty Food 
Plan diet must be reformulated if it is to be nutritionally adequate on a long^erm 
basis. 

The Reagan administration continues to base food stamp allotments on what the 
thrifty Food Plan diet cost on average for the 1 2 month period that ended in June 
P^i: because of inflation this allows a lag between the amount recipients get and 
the actual cost of such a diet. 

The actu 11 cost of living expenses is often much higher than the amount set by 
the government; money that in theory could be spent on food, in practice must be 
used for other things. 

jo 
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M inv fUnulii's msiv make poor choices about the foods thtv buy with their food 
stamps although a recent study at the University o! Washington shows- that low- 
income families are as KQod.as middle-class consumers at choosing nutritibus foods. 

What about food programs other than public assistance and food stamps? 
...Other federally supported programs that provide food to the poor include the* 
Women, Ihlarits and Children program,, school lunch and child care programs, the 
Meals oh Wheels and congregate. dining programs for seniors, and ^ commodities pro- 
grams. According lb Aha Ksk ridge, executive director of the Statewide Nutrition 
Commission, a state agency that monitors nutrition programs, np.n^ of the^se pro- 
grams is able to reach all *the people who need it. Since the administration tight- 
ened eligibility requirements for the school lunch, program, .participation l by _l_ow-_ 
income families has dropped, creating concern about whether those children who no 
longer participate are receiving adequate nutrition: 

Focus: HOPE, the Detroit civil rights organization; provides supplemental U.b, 
commodities to Wavne County seniors ami to families with children. age six or 
under Inert is a waiting list lor the seniors program The program for families 
does not have an en roll merit limit and serves several thousand more individuals 
than it was designed to serve Much of the food served at local soup kitchens comes 
from the Gleaners, a local nonprofit organization that collects surplus food from 
local businesses iThe companies receive a tax deduction in return ) 

Are current federal program* adequate to meet the need 7 

•' We feel very stronglv about, protecting the truly needy, making sure that -the 
truly needy have food, with our food stamp programs and all of the various food 
programs that we administer," insists _Sandra_Schlicker of the USDA's Food and 
Nutrition Service in Alexandria, Va. 4 The programs we have are sufficient to do the 
job if the people take advantage of .the. programs that are available to them/ 

Many local experts involved in feeding Detroit's hungry disagree. Schlicker says 
ncedv people who aren't getting adequate nutrition either aren't making good food 
choices or are failing to take advantage of available programs. 'There are a lot of 
people who are not receiving adequate nutrition ; .: : just because _t_hey do ■ not. eat 
properly there are many wealth v people who don't eat properly, so they. don __t .re- 
ceive adequate nutrition.' . . . It's what the people do with the food stamps, what 
thev _bu\ with them r - 

What do people do when they have no food and no money to buy food/ - - - - 

Some go hungry. Some beg Some migrate from soup kitchen to soup Kitchen 
Theoretically, the homckss man need not starve/ observes the Rev Robert Crilley 
of the Fort St Presbyterian ( hurch which operates the Open Door a food and 
clothing donation program on Fridays He can go here on Monday, there on Tues= 
day, and so forth. But a lot of those places require a lot of walking. It s quite a hike 
frdrn the Open Door out to Mt. Elliott (the Capuchin Soup Kitchen). - - 

The so-called "new poor" have a much .harder time of it than the tradUional soup 
kitchen clientele,- says Mr. Crilley. "Whereas the' homeless man (knows howUo sur- 
vive on the streets * : : the people who have been dumped from jobs to the kitchen 
lines are not aware of other places. When you ask, 'Where do you go on other days? 
you get verv often responses that there is no other place to £o." .. . ... 

Can t the private sector— churches and other charities— take over the job of leed- 
ing the hungry? - - - , , , 

No, says Powell, of SEMFCO: The heed is too great. Though voluntary donations 
to the soup kitchens have increased as demand has risen, the soup kitchens and 
other private organizations simply aren't equipped to serve large, numbers on a con- 
tinuing basis. Typically, demand -has tripled in the last year, at many soup kitchens. 
Food pantries that used to be able to give needy families a three-day .supp_ly_0L food 
now ration out daily supplies. People who were once donating are now coming to 
the pantry for assistance, Powell said - -■ > 1 

What can private citizens do to help Teed the hungry? v 

You can donate cash or food, and you can volunteer time to work. You can call 
the Hunger Hotline at %-1-.115>tf and % 1-1124 between -9 a fa. and 5 p m. weekdays 
People there will refer you to the charitable organizations. The Hunger Hotline is 
operated by SEMFCO and sponsored by Channel 2. 

Those two groups and Elias Brothers restaurants sponsor Operation Can-Do 
which COlLects canned goods for distribution to some 1*5 area soup kitchens and_food 
pantries Beginning Thanksgiving Day, you can drop off cans of food at any Elias 
Brothers restaurant. The food will be distributed throughout the winter, as needed. 
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/\1 i\be it i- poor taste to mention r«. il hunger the dav before Thanksgiving- when 
ihe rm<*f question in most American homos is whether to have pumpkin or mince 
pn But t hv truth is h it re il hunger is showing its gaunt fate across this country 
n i w w not f n sine* tin ( it fit Impression I hi hungr\ are nt just vagrants who 
poured their jives into a bottle Ton nuinv are men. women _ and children who 
are s< > : lew t f i j ie i n g 1 100 r t h ; it t In *y ; i re t ■ 1 1 1 1 >a rr« isscd t o ; is k jo r h e j j >. 

Ihi> ve o i Port 1 tnd. ( >n k f ex >< i n ink has i_ 2 >0 percent me rease in cajls for 
help I he Salvation. Annv i< living to meet 10 jx rcent it ion requests for erm rg< ncy 
food nat ionwidc -a* JO percent in the nation's capital, A pediatrician at a Boston hos- 
pital soys 1> percent of his tiny . patients are malnourished. In" Brooklyn, N...Y ! ; _a 
Catholic charity reports aiding 2< >() families. a month instead of o(). In this land of 
plenty, when farhi surpluses are. bursting the seams of . storehouses; how can that 
lie.-'-.Well; there are more poor find less federal; state and local aid: . 

The prohleni-is- that 1 1 T» million Americans are unemployed, (inly half covered by 
jnliihsiiiahee. When fewer- people have money, more people go hungry; The result: 
A Detroit public health off it i who disclosed that manv people froze lo death there 
last venr predicts mote will die of starvation this winter That specter of hunger 
haunts many American communities. ■ -* - 

tin n it iun s m ivors meeting this week with charity groups in Wash mgion, asked 
ihe feder it \ f)\i inmcnt to provide > >()0 million for emergency aid. They also sought 
mote- surplus feed for soup kitchens to feed the hungry Before asking ' Big Brother 
in Washington to act the mavors should ask themselves how much local tax money 
is wasted nti boondoggles and if thev halve proposed that local taxpayers contribute 
more for I he poor Volunteer chanties should cut administration budgets to the 
hone and divert r\riv possible dollar to feed the hungry t'ongiegations must make 
sure that enough of their Sunday collections go to the. real ministry, helping the 
noi-'dy. People with money, who applauded .President Reagan's call for "volunteer- ■ 

ism" should answer his call by giving more than ever before. 

The federal government mast do its part: Hunger, after all, is a national problem 
as we'll as a national disgrace: But no American who is still working — and still 
eating— should he comfortable at the Thanksgiving table when so many other 
Americans are going hungry: 

C^liOTKUNKS 

It is hard to stip ulate interest in t he world hunger problem Nobody wants to be 
bombarded with guilt " 

—Singer Kenny Rogers, World Hunger Media Awards 

"When 'people i gi\e their children to welfare agencies because thev can t 

feed and clothe and house 'them ^ something is very badly wrong in this country 

— Nancy Amidei. Food Research and Action Center 

C it v officials estimate on average, that only VI percent of the demand for emer- 
gt mv s< r\i(es is being nu t. People ir;e homeless and hungry 

— \V. T. Donahue. City Human Services Officials 

They are uncriplovcd but thev ve worked for 20 vears They have a house They 
want to keep up the mortgage payments. To do that they cut down-on food 

—Christine Capito Burch, American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal Employees 

We are pi i\mg into Reagan s hands b> increasing private feeding activity while 
the fcd< rail government is doing all it can to shirk its responsibility - 

— Mark Patton, Conn. State Food Bank 

- "Churches would nearly have to triple or quadruple their funding to fill the void. 

It will just not lie possible for churches to do this." . _. . 

—The Rev. K. W. Jefferson, Office of Urbian Ministri.es 

United Methodist Church 
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| From thr VV.isinnnton I'irsi, Wi-iliii-siliiy: l>«^ W2\ 

Dktiini'r s Sbi.p Kitc'iikNS Ckowoki) f'oK Holidays— With "Nkw Poor" 
(By Hill Peterson) 

Detroit — Robert arid IrinrloaUii Whorton, like hundreds of other people here; Lire 
spending the holiday season traveling from one soup kitchen to another trying to 
get enough to t it It s degrading to in extent Whorton a dignified looking man 
of i" s.ijd ci> he u nted in a loot! line. "Hut it's something you have to do to survive 
So you swallow a lot of pride." 

there ire eight soup kitchens in this once prosperous auto ccntcr ; fe< ding an esti 
nrfited JO.Ui Ml people each week. The soup kitchens are so overcro ded and the 
hunger problems so great that Mayor Cole man Young wants to open six more 

the re ison is clear to Robert Whorton an out of work welder facmg eviction from 
his apart me nt on J an ^ With no regular income and his unemployment benefits 
expired, he and his wife have sent their two children to live with relatives because 
thev tan no longer support the m. There are r"allv a leu of people with ho place to 
stay and ne) place to eat he said 

0 This day he and his wife were it the ( a^uchtn Soup Kitchen set up by I randS, 
can monks i ! years ago at the beginning of the Great Depression, The scene around 
the Whortoiis was like the l'HO s Several hundred people were crowded elbow to 
elbow into the small room. Some we re the same kind of society outcasts unkempt 
winos anel ragged panhandlers who have made up the soup kitchen s clientele for 
years. But many were the* "New Pe)or." neatly dressed men and women in their HOs 
and earlv 10s joble ss and hungry Many had children at their sides 

They lined up along the 1 walls of the room and spilled into the street waiting for 
a whole some looking meal of spaghi tti bre ad and ve getable s and a sack of food to 
t ike home. When one chair emptied, two people we re readv to fill it. 

Ifaeh h lei a hard luck storv 

Some said their unemplovmc it benefits had run out and they had no place else to 
turn Others said the places they work ope rate only two or three days a week and 
tht v a re unable to support their families on their wages Others said they d been 
cut from \ irious welfare programs and still others said they simply could h t make 
e nds meet with welfare payments and food stamps One man of 2H said he hadn t 
been able* to find a job for three years and sleeps each night in a different aban- 
donee! building I m hungry so I come here he said 

A :M-yenr-old mother of five said she worked at a nearby plant that manufactured 
hospital garments until it shut down last June, "I used to hear about, the monks' 
place a long time? ago. but I didn't ever think I'd have to Come here." she said; She 
said the SiOJ unemplovment check she receives every two weeks doesn t leave, jme 
money to buv food after I pay all the bills : : .; It gets very stressful. It just worries 
me jil"l the time. My situation is going downhill every week: and I just wonder where 
I'll be in six months." - - : --- _- 

The Capuchin Soup Kitchen is one of the largest a n d o 1 de.s.t in the Mi d w est. I n 
I'lTJl it fed l'Jl,sr,.l. peemle. The 1!)K2 figure will be about 500,000, .accordLnK-to.Execu- 
live Director Lew is Hick so n : - The- clientele also has ch a nged . dm mat i.ea 1 1 y, . he. si i id . 
"Theaverage age used to be oT>; Tbdav it's more like 'M) because of the economy and 
lavoffs.- - * - - - - . 

'Ot he r so u p k i tc h e n s a nd food p a n t r i es i n t h e Det ro it_ a reu re port s_i m da r i n creases 
as the recession deepens and the impact of. cuts.. i_n_ federal, food programs widens. 
The Salvation Army's Harbor Light Center, for example, fed from 200 to 300 people 
each nighn a vear'ago. Now the range, is ..H00_to _f>00. At nearby Cass Methodist 
Ch u re h . w h icK feeds TOO people eac _h_ wee k , t he . Rev . Ed Row e su id. 4 4 For eye ry 
person we feed: we turn one away because we don't have any food to give them, 

Michigan's economv. fo.1 ong do mi n at ed by_.t h e saggi n g_ auto industry, is so bad 
that Gov; William G.~ M d 1 ike n recen tly dec I a red t h a t a _' ' h u man _ e me rge ncy ' exists 
i n the state, and ordered an unprecedented -10-point plan to help provide food and 
shelter to the? needy this winter. The crisis is particularly acute in Detroit, where on 
the same day that. Mi [liken announced his program a man wearing only a T-shirt 

and pants was found dead in a doghouse. 

. According to. the mayor's office. 25 percent of Detroit s work force is unemployed, 
the same percentage as in One in every three residents is orv some form of 

pabhc_assistance ; a 20 percent increase in three months One in five families has an 
income below the federal poverty line and b 000 people are homeless, 

few places are in such bad shape, but emergency food programs across the coun- 
try report dramatic increases in hunger problems, even in cities thought immune 
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from the recession. ."I've been in public service since j_J)5|, and this is the first time 
wt vi' h id si soup kitchen said Trenton Mayor Arthur Holland 

A relatively un publicized "food bank movement," financyd_tjirpuKb J>_r.iyate dona- 
t.i.oj).s.__ has taken .root. in churches,, synagQg_ues_nnd. social service agencies in most 
major metropolitan in is., including Washington DC In Tucson the Rev Charles 
Woods* direct or of .the Community Food Hank, said that each day his group supplies 
emergency food boxes to lot) to ISO needy families, a 00 percent increase over a year 
ago. The (bod bank, supported by the United Way and local government, w:'M dis- 
tribute 2 million pounds of food this year; he said: ... 

In Salt Lake City, Steve Johnson, director of Utaharis Against Hunger, said his 
Caseload bas more than doubled tKiS year. "We're seeing a. hew type of poor here," 
he said; "They aren't your normal, streetwise poor. A lot of them come from the 
industrial Midwest arid the Northeast. They hear there is work out -here. So they 
load everything up in the back of the car or pickup and Head West. They get here 
arid there's rib work. Their car breaks down and they run out of money.*' 

In Houston, Kiria Rosenberg 6T the Iriterfaith Hunger Coalition said demand for 
emergency Food from her group which operates through (>2 food pantries increased 
M) percent during the first eight months of the year, and last month a record 2 V)b 
families received food. 

In St. I a hi is. Hi 11 Don o van , d i r ec to r q f t h e Food. C r i sis N e t w or k , w hich wo r ks 
through ^r> churches an "I grew up in the Depression. 

This is beginning to look depressiveiy like 1029_to me.'l 

Most of the food banks report jrn^ressive _ijicrea_s_es in_pri_v_ate dona.tjons,_but_roany 
h_« 1 vi? t r o u b I e mi * eti n g _ n eeds an d h/iye _p La c ed_ 1 i mi ts o n_ b o w 0 f t en f am i 1 i es ca n r e- 
ceive food, High unemployment is the most frequently cited reason for the upsurge 
in need. . 

But cutbacks in federal food programs also played a key role, officials say. In 
fiscal I!)S2, $I:o:j billion v*as cut from the food stamp program, making 875,000 
people ineligible for assistni ce. Cuts in various nutrition programs, including school 
lunches, totaled biliibm "The real Christmari present Congress arid Reagan 

gave to poor people this year is they won't be able to eat," said Nancy Amidei, direc- 
tor of the Food Research arid Action Center, an anti-hunger advocacy group. 

M any of the agencies that manage food programs also were hit by other budget 
cuts. Many had, for example, bolstered their volunteer staffs with workers paid for 
with Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) and Community Service 
Administration funds St Louis Hunger Hotline ; which received 14,000 requests for 
emergency food last year, lost 20 workers when these programs were cut, according 
to director Otis Woodard. 

Wh e n_ fed en 1 i d r ug a n d a I co h o 1 a b use t rea tm e n t f u n d s we re p j a ced in a b I oc k 
"ffrant program, the j^hare ^oinKJo the Sal vat ion Army's Harbor Light Center in De- 
t roi t _d ropped. 11 pe rce n t_a t _a Urn e_ wh en a 1 cohpI_ and d r ug P coble ms were o n t h e j n- 
C r eas ej _o f fi ci a_ ] s _ sa i d ._ " T b e_ sa f e ty n e t j u_s t_ isn* L the rej '_ sa j d Capt »_ John. _C ._M_ac Don - 
aid, Hdministrator of-ths center, "Our government money is being gradually whit- 
tled awa>- We're stretched beyond our resources." 

The Salvation Army operates its soap kitchens in good times and bad. Churches 
and other groups have opened soap kitchens to respond to the immediate need. 
Donald Davis; 40; said he believes they are a godsend. "If it weren't for the 
churches; a lot of people Would be starving," he said as he visited one Detroit soup 

kitcheri earlier this month; 

~i\ father of three, he said he hasn't had a regular job since 1979, When he Was laid 
off lis iiri ?H.r>!)-an-hbur auto parts production worker; He had been getting food 
stamps arid Medicaid benefits, he said, but lost the^when he received a workma'n's 
compensation grant. Now he arid his wile have applied for Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children, but in Michigan there is a 3a-day waiting period for such bene- 
fits. 

He said he is three months behind in his rent and that other bills are stacking up. 
His only income comes from using his car to ferry neighbors around the city. "I 
used to say I wouldn't work for under $H an hour," ho said. "Now I'd take anything 
but nothing is open." 
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Oklahoma Ciihik'hes Gkapplk With Povkhty, HuNciish 

STATJ-WlPK iNlKUI-AlTH l MOW CALUS FOK MO UK I NTF-NSK LOBBYING PRESSURE BY 

CHRISTIANS 

jKditor s note: This is the latest in a series of news features the Reporter staff is 
developing regarding special efforts by United. MethoJiSts and other Christiann ; to 
confront severe economic hardships caused by changes in government policy and the 
economic downturn Headers an encouragtd to surest other stories which are suffi- 
ciently unique to justify reporting on a national basis:! 

(By M. Garlirida Burton) 
Oklahoma City— Throughout Oklahoma, hunger chisels tired linos into the faces 
of people like Josephine Carter. _ - -■- - - - ■ , 

I lunger and malnutrition arc so widespread here that H 1 percent of the popula- 
tion can't purchase an adequate diet. Ten percent of the population have been rated 
''high nutrition risks." ; __ .. - - _ -" . __. 

(liven the facts of life— and near-death— the Oklahoma Conference of Churches, 
m uU up of IS major denominations, decided to act It sponsored a state wide study 
believed to be unprecedented among state and regional interfaith bodies, to deter- 
mine just how severe hunger and poverty are in Oklahoma, what churches are 
doing about it, and what they can do beyond emergency relief. 



LOBBYING INTENDED 

The Rev Max Glenn, executive director of the conference of churches, said the 
report on hunger in 1!JH2 was designed in part to mobilize churches and other ; agen^ 
cies to provide more emergency food arid assistance. More importantly, he said, the 
conference of churches has tried to prompt the religious community to lobby and 
petition state legislators to provide more assistance for hungry people. ^ 

"We are piloting a project in the 10 poorest counties in the state; he told the 
Reporter "We are pulling together church representatives and social service staff 
people into cooperatives. Each coop would provide emergency aid, referral services 
and resources for needy people in each community throughout the state. 

"We are asking SXi.000 from each of our member churches nationally for the first 
year, arid we'll reduce our requests for national assistance as local conferences and 
judicatories pick up the programs/ 1 Mr. Glenn said, . , ,„ . r . 

In general he said L the Oklahoma churches "are doing a remarkable job in_feed- 
ihg hungrv people. jn_i9S2 the state s churches prov ided some $8 million in emer 
gericv food aid. Demands on church food closets and emergency programs .in \Ml 
increased m percent over the previous year, Mr. Glenn said, "There was an enor- 
mous increase in outreach, Many of the-churches in- rural areas- were- -just_xibout_ 

dr H^^JZ^^^.^ Mr. Glenn said he hopes Oklahoma church people will 
become more active, lobbyists for increased .govern™ 

tot illv unrealistic to expect, churches to provide for -the total public welfare he 
said 'The conference of churches' report indicated that if churches attempted to 
make up the projected loss of $»* million in federal aid to the st ,ite s indigeot.peop^ 
Tn l\m it would require an additional $20,000 increase from each of the 4,500 

Ch "I^hVc^ have enough numbers to make our legislators stand up^and 

take notice: While w e increase emergency aid in our local communities I hope thai 
CHHstianB will go beyond making nice-sounding statements in our churches and 
conVe ences and write letters' to state representatives and to the President if we 



have to bh asking them to do their job. 1 - - -- 

The bfJak picfure in Oklahoma is only a dark reHection o a nat.ona lc^r.sjs ac- 
cbrdihii to Nnjicy Amidei. director of the Food Research and Action Cfenter (FBACJ 
Sdin W»n. "Ofncially there are S2 million people in the United States 



S teiew th ie poverty kvel 1 (^.412 annually for . family of foUr) and another .2 
mi "ion 1 ving barely above the line," she said, "The churches are really be. ng hit 
hard with demands and they are doing a great ob. But ,t* sti I not enough to offset 
the federal budget cuts. "Food stamps reach only about 20 million. people, she said. 
•JFbr those who have absolutely no other income, food stamps provide, at most, only 
70 cents per person per meal. The average is 45 cents per person per meal. 
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"(iKTTlNd it" KKOM BOTH SIDES 



th-urches are getting it from all sides/ Ms Amidti told the Reporter At the 
,lrst of tnt * month they are helping people who have no food stamps. and. by the end 
of the month they also are giving food to those whose food stamps have run out and 
next month's haven't arrived." 

bhe hailed the conference of churches report as a very necessary next step ; in 
affecting public policy on behalf of the poor. 'To my knowledge_its _the_ only state 
report by a church _bo"dy. Equipped with that kindof knowledgevchuj-ches can affect 
P° llc >* at all levels— not just by giving aid but by telling legislators that if they're 
not concerned with feeding starving people, they can't represent the churches," she 
added. Some Dklahomans say the poor and hungry_refiect_both old problems and 
new dilemmas in their state. The recent migration of thousands from northern 
cities in search of jobs and layoffs of native dklahomans .have devastated urban 
areas. The Rev. Kenneth Howard of the United Methodist Urban Ministries in 
Tulsa said the number of people needing emergency food and other aid has tripled 
since he became the head of the ministry three years ago. 

VVe help about 70 families a day now We fed_ V>Q0_ people in 1982 ' he said 
"Most of our people don't qualify for any kind of aid because they are sleeping in 
tents, on the streets, in cars and abandoned building have to have an address 

, ,n orde r to «et food s ta mps , and many oft hem h ave no money and no place to stay . 
} h{, y have only the clothes on their backs/' The T_ul_sa_ Ministry is supported entire- 
ly by U nit ed M e t hod ists a t t h e 1 oca I c h u_r_c h _d igtrict and con fe ren ce I eve Is: 

The UM-supported Skyline Urban Ministries in Oklahoma City has seen a 99 per- 
cent increase in ptople needing assistance in the last year, said director the Rev; 
Theo "Doc" Benson. The program. operates five food pantries in different sections of 
t h e c i ty . For ma ny p t he r Ok 1 a h om an s, esperia 1 ly _i n r ura I areas, the poverty a nd de- 
spair have been facts of life for severai generatiojT&.Ilthjiic minorities have had spe- 
cial hardships, said David Adair of United Methodism's Oklahoma Indian Mission- 
ary Conference. 

Mr. Adair said, "This i. report shows _tha.t_many_counti^s being hit the hardest have 
large Indian^ pop u I at i on s, The unem ploy men t_ rate, fo r_ ou r . peopl e is t rad i t ion al ly 
ver y high. I'm from Adair County (second highest in. .poverty, according to the 
report) and it's been like that since the 1930 s. The Great Depression hit and just 
carried on." 



.Cleveland, Feb. 28— A House subcommittee attempting to measure the extent of 
_A mer ica *s_ Juinge r_cam e to CI e ve 1 a nd_today an d h ea r d th e ci ty s Re publican mayor 
plead Tof^nT federal "govern then t to turn food i n "govern me nfwa reHo uTe~s~bWr~t a~£Ke 
city.s 105,700 uneniployect "The re is no community in the nation that has done 
more to help. itself,' said Mayor George Voiriovich, Who said HVz tons of vegetables 
were raised, by Comprehensive Edacst:?n and Training Act (CETA) workers in 180 
city^gar den sin. vacant lots last year. 

"But we have_reac.hed Iheenid," he said: We cannot see cutbacks in federal nutri- 
tion pro^rams_that_w_ill Jtnock lhe_ legs from under this community:" He asked that 
the government's but ter_a_nd .cheese giveaways be expanded to include stockpiled 
sto , rt r' s of 16 _additional_CDmraodjties f such as rice, corn, oats and wheat. 

The situation is ^ sc desperate, in Cleveland that farmers from Grand Forks, N:D., 
promised this week to Jend 5.5J1Q.Q pounds _of elbow macaroni to the city in the 
spring. Throughout _the_ city— where unemployment climbed to 15 percent 16 many 
major manufacturers permanently-- laid . off .workers — charches and charities have 
opened more than two dozen, new soup kitchens.. 

The s ubcomm j ttee. arrived _ at . a sen si.tive . ti me— the _e_nd__Q f .the _m on th , whe n food 
stamp benefits have been exhausted „and__fp_ur days befojce.Social Security checks 
arrive. Seven House members, all Democrats except for Rep, Bill Emerson of Mis- 
souri, beard church, labor and welfare officals state that April. 1 would bring a new 
food crisis as the winter prohibitions against utility, shutpffsentl in manystates: 

"We'll have major shu toffs of utilities in April and pec pie will struggle for 
months to find money to get utilities back for winter*" _saiu John Mattingly of the 
Inter-church Council, a group of 700 Protestant churches in Cleveland. He noted 
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that 151,000 people in northern Ohio are scheduled for utility shutoffs; "That money 
will comt from their diet," he said. . -- . - - - 

A panicle of witnesses, many of whom included prayers m their testimony. JjJ led 
the downtown church where Rep. Leon E; Parietta (D. Calif.) termed iheir. reports. "a 
national shame." The Rev. Robert Begun, director of the Hunger Service Center of 
the Catholic diocese of Cleveland, said Clevetanders routinely wait two hours for 

free government cheese arid butter; ._ — _ -— 

- The stress of waiting in line for food may have. contributed to the death or bred 
Barker, (57, who died Thursday of a heart attack while waiting in a Salvation Army 
cheese line on Cleveland's east side, "He was in need of food," Don MacMurdo of 
the Salvation Army said of Barker. f, He died at the end of a very long line. 

At Metro General Hospital, a public facility, there were 619 low birth-weight 
babies in 18H2; an increase of 109 from 1981, reported Christine Shenk, a nurse mid- 
Wife at the hospital ;• ...... ... _.: ; 

Requests for emergency formula, given to infants judged to be inadequately nour- 
ished, increased. 1«2 percent in December. 1982, compared with a similar period in 
1980, Shenk said. "We know that low birth-weight babies risk having a lower intelli- 
gence, three times more birth defects and retardation," she said. "Well all be 
paying the price later on." ~ -- _ , 

Euclid, a middle class suburb of 100,000 with 20 percent unemployment, opened 
il.fi Gr_bt (bod attribution center this year. Government butter and cheese had been 
distributed through churches to avoid the public stigma of receiving free food. "Our 
older residents in some instances have resorted to shoplifting to keep from going 
hungry/' said Walter Hoag, director of the city's food programs. "God help us for 
jetting this happen." - - : - - -- - - ----- - -- . -- 

Demand for food is so great sL St. Patrick s Church that 100 people wait jn lis 
basement while another 100 eat a hot meal upstairs. Mark Brauer, director of the 
church seating, said the demand requires him to give individuals only one-quarter of 
the government's five-pound block of cheese. ....... 

The city's Inter-church Council, which runs ^lG food ^ distribution. cenier_s,_open_ed 
three sites in November to provide hot meals on the last six days, of the month. Be- 
cause of the 2,500-persbn waiting list for the women, infant and_children s_(WIC)_ nu- 
trition program in Cuyahoga County; the centers will begin stocking infant formula 
next month. 



Food Aid for Detroit 

Detroit— Sixty-eight CARE packages from Frankfurt, West Germany, have 
cleared Customs and are ready for distribution to the poor and hungry of Detroit, 
officials said. The packages contain 1,300 pounds of food, vitamins and clothing. 

Mr. Donnelly. Thank you very much. — — ■-■ 
-Leon Ginsberg, from the American Public Welfare, Association, 
.. Without__objection, we will insert your prepared remarks in the 
record: 

STATEMENT OF DR. LEON H. GINSBERG, COMMISSIONER, WEST 
VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE AND PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
Dr. Ginsberg. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
I am commissioner of welfare in West Virginia, and the presi- 
dent of the American Public Welfare Association, which represents 
the State and local human services agencies throughout the United 
States, as well as 7,000 individual members. Most of us are respon- . 
sible for the administration and delivery of welfare benefits and 

services, including AFDC and food stamps to the poor. 

I have a prepared statement that I have submitted to the task 
force, and I just want to touch on the highlights in my oral re- 

The message we want to convey today is simple: We don't think 
that AFDC and food stamp recipients should pay any higher price 
for economic recovery than they already have during the past 2 
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governments, through their own welfare programs, such as general 
assistance, should be forced to compensate for a national economic 
policy that has been indifferent to unemployment and poverty. 

I represent a State that has the highest unemployment in the 
United States at this time. And I guess our conditions are best . rep- 
resented by the fact that we have distributed 6 million pounds of 
surplus cheese and butter in West Virginia to people who are gen- 
erally too proud to stand in line for food: . 

I would echo some of Ms. Amideis comments before. 
_ Let me give you a quick summary of some of our reactions to the 
administration S- proposals. First, of those pertaining to work, the 
most controversial proposal is that there be mandatory workfare . 
and job search for AFDC and food stamp recipients. 

We oppose this in the American Public Welfare Association. 
Again, I would tell you that our State has one of the more success- 
ful workfare programs. It has been featured in the Wall Street 
Journal and People magazine. Ms. McMahon referred to it this 
morning, and she arid I have been in lots of communication about 
it. 

On the -other hand, I still beiieve, and our association believes 
that the States should have the option to institute workfare, job 
search, and other -techniques to help recipients move into gainful 
employment. We don't know what works best and the same things 
don't work best everywhere. -- 

We, for example,, in West Virginia, would be happy to reinstitute 
the old title V program from the OEO days of the 1960s and 
1970's, it worked well for us. It won't work well everywhere. We 
think that this country is very diverse, and should have options. 

In the area of work incentives, the administration proposes to re- 
place the 18-percent earnings disregard in the food stamp program 
with a flat work expense deduction of $75 a month, which would be 
prorated for part-time workers. 

We prefer percentage disregards, because actual dollar amounts 

are harder to administer. Also percentages .are more sensitive to 

the work experience increases that come about because of inflation 
and increased work ho 

There is also a proposal to cutoff families who are broken up be- 
cause the pa re n ts a re lookin g for jobs in pi aces w here there, might ^ 
be jobs. We opposed that one, too: We think that when people leave 
home, they do so to support their families, arid they should not be 
penalized. 

There is also a proposal to redefine the AFDC unit to include 
any parents and all minor related children. We supported this last 
year, but. we are not sure we win this year and will await the ad- 
ministration's actuaJJJgislatibn before ded 

There is also a proposal in food stamps t'o define the household 
as all people living at the same address. We have reservations 
about that, too. . 

We also think that the proration of shelter and utility costs in 
AFDC— another administration proposal — is something that we 
ought to look at very carefully before doing it. 

Our basic _ concern is that these relentless changes over the 
* years — the past 2 and 3 years— have led to great difficulties in ad- 
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ministering programs, including increased errors. We think that 
things ought to be left alone for a while, so that we can find out 
what things work best and can administer our programs with some 
intelligence. Error rates go Up when we don't know what we are 
doing, and our staffs are confused. 

In the eligibility area, there is another proposal to cut AFDC 
benefits to families when the youngest child reaches age 16. We 
think this is a mistake because many of these families consist of 
mothers who have had very little attachment to the labor force. 
And many have serious health problems, again, along the lines 
that Ms. Amidei described. They need job preparation and training, 
if they are employable?, and if they are not, they heed another 
source of aid. not the termination of AFDC. 

There are two other proposals in food stamps which bear men- 
tioning, one would provide automatic eligibility for AFDG recipi- 
ents, and the other would give AFDC families standardized bene- 
fits; We, generally, support the idea of automatic food stamp eligi- 
bility for AFDC recipients. W: have reservations to standardized 
benefits, because we think _ t hat they could be administered in a 
way that would penalize AFDC families. 

I vviH conclude rny statement by discussing some of the adminis- 
i r a t i on's p ro posa Is to si mpl i fy some o f t he i n co me d ed u ctions in 
food stamps, and to make the States pay the full costs of erroneous 
benefits, afc 

We favor streamlining income deductions, but. we have a very 
hard t i me suppo r t i ng t h e^ e] i mi nation of _ t h_e s h e 1 ter deduction i ri 
the manner recommended by the administration, namely, wiping 
ou t t he deducti on fo r excess she] ter cost arid pro v id i ng only a small 
upward adjustment in the standard deduction to compensate for 
the loss. Man y ho u seh old s in the Mi dwes tern and N or t heaste r ri 
States, where fuel and housing costs, are higher would be severely 
and unfairly disadvantaged by this. There must be a better way to 
simplify the deductions. 

An d with rega rd to th e e rror to 1 era ri c e , I a m sure you k now t h a t 
those of us. who administer State and local programs have great 
d i fficu lty w ith th e error toler a nee issues. This p ro posa 1, we th i ri k , 
is just* a back door attempt to make States share in the cost of food 
stamp benefits. And as I listened to the presentation by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, I was unfortunately confirmed in my opinion 
about that. If we are supposed to pay, there must be more direct 
and honest ways to go about it. If not, then the current, very tough 
error rate sanctions that were authorized by Congress just last 
year: which require the States to achieve a 5-percent tolerance 
level, should be maintained. That provides enough impetus for us 
to do the best we can to reduce errors. 

In conclusion, please do what you can to keep these programs 
from being arbitrarily changed again. Every time we find out how 
to administer the programs and get the Word to the field, the pro- 
grams change again. This is a great problem for all of us who ad- 
minister the programs and those who are on the line with our cli- 
ents. Our clients suffer, our States suffer, and it is needless for any 
of that suffering to go on in these efforts to help people preserve 
their lives, their health in these difficult times. 
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Thank you, again, for : .allowing me to participate in these hear- 
ings,, Mr. Chairman. I will be glad to discuss these issues further, if 
you^see fit: 

[Testimony resumes on p. 146.] 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Ginsberg follows:] 



My name is Leon Ginsberg, and I am commissioner of the West Virginia Depart- 
ment of Welfare. I am also President of the Board of Directors of the 
American Public Welfare Association, on whose behalf I am testifying here 
today. 

We thank you for this opportunity to present our tentative views on the 
administration's FY 84 budget proposals for aid to families with dependent 
children (AFDC) and food stamps. Our National Councils of State and Local 
Public Welfare Administrators will be meeting the week after next to construct 
more detailed responses to the administration's plans than I am able to 
provide today, and they will share their views with you and your colleagues 
at that time. As part of this, effort, the state administrators will also 
be developing some alternative FY 84 proposals. A preliminary list of 
these alternatives is attached to my testimony. We hope that it will 
be possible to transmit a final set of such recommendations by the end 
of the month. 

The American Public Welfare Association represents the nation's state 

and local human service agencies, and some 7,000 individual members, most 

of whom have responsibility for administering and delivering welfare benefits- 

and services --including AFDC and food stamps--to the poor -It was an 

econbmic^crisis much like the one we face today that brought the Association 

into being more than 50 years ago. State, local, arid federal welfare 

officials discovered they shared a common purpose in trying, under the 

dire circumstances of the time, to provide jobs for those who could work,. 

and food, clothing, and shelter for those who either could not or, if 

they did work, could not earn enough on which to live. It was a courageous 

response, and unfortunate only in the sense that it took an economic tragedy 
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of unprecedented proportions to make us realize our moral resporisibil 1 ty 
as a nation to alleviate the suffering of the poor. 

Much has transpired in the intervening years, both good and bad. The 
public welfare programs spawned in that era have become the foundation 
of a nationwide welfare system which has eradicated the worst consequences 
of economic insecurity: Admittedly, it is far from perfect. Inconsistent 
and conflicting programs, unnecessary variations among the states, inequitable 
treatment of different groups of people, overly complex rules— these things 
still plague it, and we can only hope that time and effort will help us 
overcome them. Vet, the welfare system today works for millions of people, 
and the policymakers who shape it and we who administer it must do everything 
in our power to see that 1t keeps working. 

Now, perhaps more than anytime since the Great Depression, our welfare 

programs are heeded. With some 11 million people out of work and many 

of them exhausting unemployment benefits every day, programs such as aid 

to families with dependent children and food stamps become the last defense 

against utter destitution for families and individuals, many of whom have 

never known poverty before. Preliminary findings of a survey We have 

done of the states on the recession's impact on income and medical assistance 

show clearly that these programs, as well as programs financed solely 

by states and localities, are being called upon increasingly to respond 

to the need: 

o Even with the substantial budget cuts in 1981 and 1982, AFDC 
costs tnis year are expected to rise at least four percent 
over last year's expenditures in the 30 states that have so 
far responded to the survey. While spending for single- pa rent 
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families is projected to increase two percent, the cost of 
providing benefits to two-parent families where the primary 
earner is unemp1oyed--an option which fewer than half the states 
now use--wil1 grow by an estimated 20 percent, as more and more 
families seek welfare after their unemployment compensation 
runs uut. The caseload of intact families with an unemployed 
breadwinner has swelled by more than 25 percent since December 
1980: 

Food stamp benefits — which have been cot even more deeply than 
AFDC the past two years--are anticipated this year to cost 12 
percent more than they did in 1981 among the responding states. 
Beginning in about June of last year, the food stamp caseload 
for most of these -states started to grow and ended calendar 
year 1982 three percent larger than it was in December 1980. 
Growth was twice as high among households ftfrfc receiving cash 
assistance such as AFDC and supplemental security income, as 
it was among those that do receive it. 

Finally, general assistance costs for the 21 states reporting 
on this program have grown by almost 20 percent since FY 81. 
And the number of general assistance cases in these states is 
up by a fourth over the December 1980 caseload: A* least some 
of this growth can be attributed to the reductions that have 
been made in federal programs like AFDC: That is, needy families 
arid individuals are seeking out ctate and local general assistance 
because they no longer qualify under the stricter eligibility 
criteria now operating in federally financed programs. 
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What these statistics say, is that the need to reduce the federal deficit 
can no longer be used to argue for further erOsiOri Of irreplaceable welfare 
programs. AFDC arid food stamp recipierits--whether part of the so-called 
new poor or the old--must not be made to pay any higher price for economic 
recovery than they already have the past two years. Nor . should states 
arid 10calities--most under serious financial strain themsel ves--be forced, 
through their own welfare programs, to compensate for a national economic 
policy that has largely been indifferent to unemployment and the misery 
we call poverty. Indeed, as Congress prepares to appropriate sorely needed 
funds for job creation and humanitarian aid, nothing could be more perverse 
than simultaneously cutting AFDC and food stamps, two of the established 
programs on whi ;h needy families most depend for their sustenance. 

It distresses those of us who work in public welfare to be confronted 
once again this year with proposals calling for substantial budget reductions 
in AFDC and fooa stamps. Many of the administration's recommendations 
have already been rejected by : Congress the last two years for a variety 
of reasons. Others, although new, suffer from liabilities, riot the least 
being a further paring away of benefits to low- income people: Although 
there are a few proposals which may merit serious examination as improvements 
in social policy, most of «.he administration's suggested Changes would 
cause me *e harm then good. 

PROPOSALS THAT ^ fF E CT WORK 

I would like to begin our specific comments on the administration' s FY 
84 AFDC and food stamp budget requests by discussing those proposals that 
affect Vhe work behavior of welfare recipients: The past couple of years, 
no area has attracted as much attention" ari^ concern as the interaction 
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between work and welfare." The administration has pushed aggressively 
to have employable recipients removed from the welfare rolls, or at least 
engaged in work-type activities while receiving public aid. By contrast, 
state and local public welfare officials have urged caution. 

Perhaps the most controversial proposal the administration makes this 

year is mandatory community work experience, otherwise known as workfare, 

for employable AFPC and food stamp recipients--a proposal which has been 

consistently turned aside by Congress, fit present, states have the option 

to establish workfare programs, as well us other work activities such 

as job search, training, wage supplementation arid the like. Congress 

has given the states this flexibility for two basic reasons: 1) to allow 

states to tailor work programs to the unique needs of their welfare populations 

and economic circumstances, and 2) to learn what work activities are most 

effective for what groups of people. Mandatory workfare would fly in 

the face of both. 

My department operates a workfare program fOr AFDC recipients. So far 
it is working welli and we have hope that it will become an important 
vehicle through which some dependent adults can gain a foothold in the 
labor market, especially if the economy Improves. Yet, we are only one 
state, and our experience ts as yet too limited for drawing finn conclusions 
about the usefulness of workfare. I am certain that most other states 
running such programs are in the same situation. There are simply too 
many questions, as yet unanswered, about the cost of operating workfare 
and the valuu of the work experience gained by participants to say definitive- 
ly What this approach can accomplish in the way of empl oyabi 1 i ty and welfare 
savings. 
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In addition, 1t is important to keep In mind that workfare is only one 
among a number of approaches to the employment problems faced by welfare 
recipients. Training, job search, job placement, supported work, wage 
subsidization, basic education, are' all techniques which merit thorough 
testing alongside workfare. 

Until these tests are dOrie and Our questions about what techniques work 
best for whom are satisfactorily answered, acceptance of mandatory workfare 
will amount to little more than a leap of faith and high costs to the 
public with little benefit in return. 

Obviously, the same can be said for mandatory job search by AFDC and food 
stamp applicants, which the administration is also proposing. Job search 
can be a cost-ef feCti ve technique for some people—particularly those 
with priOr work experience—and for areas where a sufficient number of 
jobs exist. But it will probably not work for everyone, and can become 
an excessive cost to local welfare agencies, applicants, and employers 
if there are no jobs to be found. The current state option to require 
job search, granted last year by Congress, is the mot sensible policy 
and should be preserved. 

The incentive to work has been a key target of administration reforms^" 
The amount of earnings disregarded in AFDC for work expenses and incentives 
has been greatly limited, and the food stamp earnings disregard has been 
reduced from 20 percent to 18 percent. For FY 84 the administration 
wants Congress to replace the 18 percent disregard in food stamps with 
a flat-work expense depiction of $75 a month for households with full-time 
workers and a smaller amount for those with only part-time workers. It 
argues that this change would simplify benefit determination and bring 
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food stamps more Into Ifne with AFDC, which already uses a $75 work expense 
disregard. 

We seriously doubt this proposal will accomplish what the administration 
Intends; instead, it is more likely to result in smaller benefits for 
households with workers, that is, the working poor. Our criticisms are 
threefold. First , we fail to see how a work expense deduction based on 
a flat dollar amount can be a simplification: Currently, gross earnings 
are simply multiplied by 18 percent to obtain the amount of the earnings 
disregard, the administration's scheme would require workers to regularly 
verify the number of hours worked to determine whether to prorate the 
$75 deduction for part-time workers, a far more involved procedure. Second , 
the proposal does not really comport with AFDC policy. Every worker in 
AFC: families how receives a work expense deduction. Under the administration 
plan, there would be only one deduction allowed per food stamp household, 
regardless Of how many members work. And third , we doubt that, even if 
each employed fOOd stamp recipient received an earnings disregard, the 
amount of $75 would be adequate, or would remain adequate for long. - 
The value of a percentage deduction is that it automatically adjusts for 
inflation in the costs of working as well as the higher expenses associated 
with increased work hours and higher earnings: State and local welfare 
official s have-long advocated percentage disregards as easier to administer 
and more responsive to recipients 1 needs, 'and we would hope, that, rather 
than make food stamps more like AFDC, Congress would consider the reverse: 
bring the AFDC work expense disregard more into line with the food stamp 
pbl icy. 
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Finally, the administration would like to bar AFDC to families when a 
parent leaves home to 100k fOr or maintain employment. A similar proposal 
was adopted last year, denying assistance to families if a parent is 
absent solely doe to military service. We think we understand the administra- 
tions's motive: to make it difficult for a parent with a job in another 
state or locality either to send money back to the AFDC family unbeknownst 
to the welfar/e agency or, on the other hand, to avoid financial responsibility 
for his or her children altogether. These are problems, but we question 
whether the proposal can solve them. Since the proposal applies to job 

search, as well as actual employment, the new policy would tend to discourage 

/ 

parents/from looking for work other than in their own community. Moreover, 
in today's troubled economy many low-income mothers and fathers are temporarily 
leaving home to find employment, or if they happen to be so lucky, actually 
take a job elsewhere. This is more economical and less risky than moving 
the whole family! What possible goOd can cOme Of denying AFDC under these 
circumstances? We suspect very little: There is also a practical difficulty 
with the proposal: Even if some parents do leave home for less than above- 
board reasons, how is a public welfare worker to know this? Aside from 
blatant cases of abuse, the determination of good or bad reasons would 
largely amount to guesswork. Needless to say, in a program closely safeguarded 
by due process and equal protection standards, there is little room for 
guesswork of this kind. 

PROPOSA LS THAT AFFECT ELIGIBILITY 

I would like to now turn to a series of proposals that affect who would 
be and who would not be included in AFDC and food stamp households. For 
the past two years, the administration has sought to have the income of 
more people counted in determining eligibility and benefits, preferring 
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to deny eligibility to those believed capable of supporting themselves. 
Some of the initiatives that have been enacted, such as counting the income 
of step-parents in AFDC , are a proper step toward more equitable treatment 
of families in similar circumstances. Others--for example, denying aid 
to older children still In high school--seem shortsighted and out of touch 
with the* realities of our society. This year's budget package offers 
a mixed bag as well, although we are inclined to believe that most of 
the proposals it contains would not necessarily be improvements. 

Two of the proposals would change the basic definition of an eligible 
unit in AFDC and food stamps. The one affecting AFDC would require counting 
in the unit any parents and all minor siblings (except SSI recipients) 
living with a child applying for Or receiving aid. The food stamp provision 
would mandate that all persons living at the same address—except, el derly 
individuals who purchase- aod ..prepare food separately or persons who would 
otherwise be disqualified by the actions of others—be considered as one 
household. 

Last year, state and local welfare administrators supported the redefinition 

of an AFDC familv* mainly because it would be fairer to all recipients by 

more accurately reflecting a family's true financial circumstances. Currently, 

a pa-ent or caretaker can exclude from the AFDC unit children who have 

other income, say, from child support or social security dependents' benefits,' 

in order to increase the family's total combined income, that is AFDC 

plus these other income sources. Yet, a family of the- same size and similar 

circumstances, with hb such outside income, woald receive only the AFDC 

benefit and have, in effect, disproportionately less income. Under last 

year's proposal, both the needs and the income of the children who had 

been excluded from the unit would be counted, resul ting in the same total 
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income as the family with rib outside income. We do understand; however, 
that the FY 84 budget pr^bsal in this area differs significantly from 
last yea-'s; We are cc-h'-erried about the impact the new proposal may have 
on families with three generations present in the home and on relatives 
other than parents who are caring for AFDC Children, thereby often avoiding 
more costly foster care. State and local administrators will carefully 
examine the legislative change offered by the administration before deciding 
whether to lend their support to the proposal this year. 

The situation with the food stamp household definition is somewhat different. 
The current law is similar to what the administration proposes to do in 
AFDC: Parents, children, arid adult siblings living together are deemed 
a single household , on the assumption that, since they are closely related, 
they more likely than not purchase and prer are food together. All other 
persons must demonstrate that they purchase and prepare food separately, 
or else they, too, are counted as one household. The administration wants 
to take the household definition a step further by no longer allowing 
unrelated persons to apply separately under any circumstance. 

Although the proposal would Seem to simplify the determination of eligibility 
and benefits, and would make it practically impossible for people living 
under the sane roof to receive more food stamps than they are due, it 
also has clear flaws. It presumes that unrelated persons who live together 
also buy and eat food together, yet nc evidence is offered to substantiate 
this presumption enough that it could reliably serve as the basis for 
changing current pol icy. While we believe a successful argument can be 
made for assuming that related people do or should share food, the fact 
is that unrelated people have a more tenuous social, and no real legal, 
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bbligatibh to one another, and it nay be overstepping the boundaries of 
federal policy to imply otherwise, as the proposed definition does. This 
shortcoming may be of particular impact currently, since it appears that 
a 'growing number of poor families arid individuals are moving in with others 
because they Cannot afford to live entirely oh their own: Perhaps, the 
most sensible thing Congress could do would be to let the Current household 
def ini tion--which was established only last year--stand for a while, so 
that we have a chance to find out how well it works before moving ahead 
with major changes in it. 

Akin to these definitional changes is the proposal to mandate prorating 
shelter arid utility costs when AFDC families reside with others. The 
effect of this change Would be to lower benefits to these families bri 
the premise that they ao not pay full shelter and utility expenses. At 
present, states have the option to do this, and we believe there are sounds 
reasons to stay with the option, rather than move to a mandate. For one 
thing, it would.be unfair to prorate shelter and utility expenses in states 
that do not now fully cover these costs in their AFDC need standards and 
payment levels. A mandate would disregard this and force the hand of 
states that would probably otherwise avoid proration as an undesirable 
cut in benefits. In addition, proration runs counter to the simplified 
flat grants states have opted for with federal encouragement in recent 
years, since shelter and utility costs would have to be calculated separately 
rather than standardized within the flat grant. The separate calculation 
would make the program more errb--prbne and increase administrative costs! 
Consequently, we believe the decision to prorate or not is best left to 
the states: 
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Two other proposals would also have an impact on eligibility: ending 

AFDC benefits to parents when the youngest child reaches age 16 and standardized 

food stamp Benefits for AFDC households. Let me address the AFDC proposal 

first: 

The administration last year recommended denying AFDC benefits to parents 

with older children, but the proposal was dropped in conference. 

State and local welfare Officials opposed it then, and likely will do 

so again this year: Parents who stay on AFDC long enough for their youngest 

child to reach age 16 are often poorly prepared to make it in the labor 

market: Their attachment to work may have been sporadic over fie years 

or even nonexistent due to health problems or location in a remote area: 

Admittedly, they cannot stay on AFDC forever. Yet, it may be far WOrse 

for them, and for, society, if their benefits suddenly stop and they have 

+i . - _ — 

not been readied for employment and may still have a Child in school to 

support. Quite possibly, they will become the responsibility of increasingly j r 

overwhelmed general assistance programs financed solely by shrinking state 

and local treasuries and may never gain entry to the labor market. What 

these parents—mostly mothers—need is jOB preparation and training not 

an end to assistance. 

The food stamp proposal would provide automatic eligibility for households 
made up of only "AFDC recipients and would establish standard food stamp 
allotments for them. On the surface, this proposal may appeal to many 
state and local welfare administrators who have long sought better coordina- 
tion between food stamps and AFDC arid simpler rules to administer. However, 
based on what we know of it at this early date, it could also cause major 
problems. We worry that the use of standard allotments—as opposed to 
basing benefits on individual family needs-could have the unintended 
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effect of lowering benefits for the poorest families who now receive the 
highest food stamp amounts. If some way could be found to hold these 
families harmless, that is, to protect them from the loss of benefits, 
the proposal would be more attractive; Administratively, we believe there 
could be substantial complications as families move on and off AFDC, and 
presumably, obtain and lose categorical eligibility for food stamps. 
The transition from one status to the other Would increase errors and 
confuse recipients, thus detracting from the advantages of standardization. 
For these reasons, we urge Congress to exercise caution In this area. 

OTHER PROPOSALS INTENDED TO SIMPLIFY FOOD STAMPS 

In addition to those that have already been mentioned, the administration 
wants to ma';e three other changes in the food stamp program intended to 
simplify it. These include eliminating the excess shelter deduction, 
raising the standard deduction to compensate, and capping the dependent 
care deduction. Of this set, the one of most concern to us is elimination 
of the excess shelter deduction. 

Over the years, state ana local administrators have perhaps been the loudest 
voice for simplifying deductions in the food stamp program. The number ■ 
of deductions and the special exceptions for particular groups of people 
unnecessarily complicate administration. However, we would have reservations 
about wiping out the excess shelter disregard, unless the standard deduction 
could be increased enough to offset it. True, elimination would be a 
simplification, but at what price? People with high shelter costs — some 
4 million households— would lose benefits at a time when they can ill 
afford the loss: The adverse effectsHould be harshest in midwestern 
and northeastern states where shelter costs are higher owing to fuel 
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prices arid the cost-of-living Iff general i yet, there would be some Impact 
in every region of the country. In our judgment, it would simply be unfair 
Ed require equal treatment of people and regions in unequal circumstances, 
as cailed for by the proposal. We appreciate the administration's interest 
in trying to simplify the program but. question whether outright elimination 
of the shelter deduction is the right way to do it. 

This brings me to the last proposal we wish to address today: the recommenda- 
tion that states pay the full cost of all erroneous benefits above -3 percent. 
It goes Without saying that we were incredulous when we first learned 
of this proposal. Little more than six months ago Congress adopted a 
tough financial liability policy for the food Stamp program. That policy 
has not even had a chance to begin working. Yet, the budget planners 
in the Executive Branch want to scrap it for a scheme which is nothing 
more nor less than a poorly veiled attempt to, in effect, convert food 
stamps to a federal matching program in which the states Share in the 
cost of the benefits. There, can be no "other way to describe a plan which 
would require states next year to pay almost half a billion dollars in 
penalties for errors that are often beyond their control owing to complex 
and constantly changing federal policies and to client mistakes. 

Congress* the Department of Agriculture, and the states have made valuable 
progress in bringing the food stamp program under better control the past 
couple of years. Eligibility rules have been tightened, and policies 
have been simplified. Error fajpes have begun to come down* in many cases 
dramatically. And we are confident they will continue to drop rapidly 
under the current error rate sanction policy, which requires states to 
achieve a 5 percent error rate by FY 1985 and provides ample impetus for 
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states to undertake cost-effective corrective action. If better management 
and fewer errors are the objectives, there is simply no need for the adminis- 
tration's draconian measure. Indeed, by forcing states into radical action 
when faced with the prospect Of huge financial penalties, we believe it 
would do more to undermine :oOnd management of the food stamp program 
and to jeopardize state resources how being used to finance other programs 
serving the same low-income population. 

Beyond our fundamental objections to lowering the error rate tolerance 
to 3 percent next year, we also believe Congress should closely scrutinize 
the administration's claims that its proposed program simplifications 
will automatically reduce errors, therefore making it much easier for states 
to achieve smaller error rates. The argument is made that the proposals 
for simpler deductions, categorical eligibility, and broadened household 
definition will automatically slash the national food stamp error rate 
(for over issuances and ineligibility) to 7.1 pe> ent from its current 
level of around 10 percent. Based on oar experience with the program, „ e 
seriously doubt whether almost a third of the errors would be instantly erased 
by these changes, some of which complicate the program. We are now in 
the process of gathering data from individual states to help us assess 
the M'ely error reduction effects of the proposals and will be glad to 
sha*e this information with you. 

That concludes my testimony, Mr. Chairman. I will be pleased to answer 
any questions you may have or to otherwise be of further assistance to 
you arid the task force members. 
Attachment. 
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PROPOSED AFDC IMPROVEMENTS 



b EI imiriate^£he_ requiremeng that pregnant women be requi red. to _ register 
tor._any type _of_work or training_program_ in their, third, trimester ot 
pregnancy . When the child is born (in three months) the _ not her will be 
exempt from work registration for a period or time. To require WIN 
registration by pregnant women is counterproductive because few 
job opportunities exist as is a heedless waste of limited taxpayer 
resources . 

o Exetnpt^the- earned income tax^credit— from countable income in AFD& . 
The federal government provides this benefit to low-income working 
Americans. To further reduce the income of the nation's poorest 
families -- A7DC recipients -- is unfair ~. 



o Allow stares tc require parents with children__age._3-6._tg participate 
in WI.\ if chile — care and f e deral WIN funds ar e availa b l e . To avoid 
ianjc ten AFDC dependency, it is important that parents become involved 
in *ork «'S «urly as possible without jeopardising the child's care. 



■i A How, federal financial _part icipatiQD.XFFPl to sever _ the, needs of _ the , _ 
incap-tci tated oiy ungnrp igyed father when aiding _P^ggnant womgn_ . . .. This . is 
necessary bec-i-sj. j tne unborn child's eligibility tor AFDC is based on 
the father': > circumstances yet, if the couple has no other children, 
states providing AFDC tor two-parent families may not aid the entire 
family until the child is born, The policy would be- made-more consi stent 
by allowing both, parents, to receive assistance for the third trimester 
(regardless of whether there are other children in the home). 

o U s e th e food s^amp st r ik e rs' p o licy for AFDC . I f the if ami ly was eligible 
for AFDC prior to the strike, benefits would be based on pre-strike 
income. This will establish common AFDC and fpod stamp definitions. 



° All jw_^' i /t-__ ; « tases .tQ_test_CQmn_on_AFDC_asd_ food. stamp. definitions^ and 
a common _ iKidgeti ni. process for the two programs . The. demonstration 
would last for two years and would be designed to promote administrative 
efficiency. 



o Eliminate the SZ5_ per month. cao_QD_participant . expenses _iri_CW£P J __It_is 
arbitrary a n d serves as a disincentive to states interested in trying 
OVER. Any reasonable expenses that are a result of CWEP participation 
should be reimbursed. 

6 use. tne food stamp program ' s resource . policy as it pertains. to_burial 
plots t . t'uneral . agreements , _and .property.. a housenpla . i 3 _ mak l.ng a gped 
f*!* A : h 'for t to se l l at a reas on ab i t? cos t , so - that a t atq s may-ext?nnc- 
tnese ir r^ s from the resource Unit in -XFUC . This would again promote 
better coordination oetween AfuC and food stamps and simplify administrdt: 

o Allow states to waive recoupment of overpayments- when it is not cost 
effective" to~~pursue collection . For example, states should not be 
required to. pursue overpayments to. former recipients when the costs to 
collect will exceed the amount owed. 



o Give ^tafres 4isc-rction in choosing when to make -a protect ive payment . 
Under current law, states must remove the parent fromaid and make - 
protec-ive payments under, certain. circumstances (in WIN .and CWEP, for 
failure to Cooperate and in AFDC if a parent fai ls to assign support 
rights or refuses to cooperate with child support enforcement efforts) 
Broader statv. discretion is needed because it is not always correct 
to assume .that the sanctioned parent cannot properly spend the child's 
benefit ,..it_ is not _always_possi_blc_to_ identify_someone_£o serve . as. a._ 
protective payee, and usinga protective payment docs not in practice 
restrict the parent's access to the benefit. 




